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One  out  of  two  hoiisewivfs  in  City  \  Iniild  llicir  own 
pancakes  from  the  egjis  tip — if  they  make  them  at  all — 
while  in  City  Y,  just  three  states  away,  [\  V'r  of  the  house¬ 
wives  prefer  simply  to  add  water  to  a  prepared  mix. 
stir  briskly,  cook  and  serve.  If  pancake  mix  is  your 
business,  it  s  a  cinch  vou'll  build  sales  and  profits  faster 
by  thinking  less  of  Mrs.  \  and  advertising  more  to  Mrs.  Y. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  almost  anything  you  make  tir 
sell.  People  differ.  Conditions  differ.  Customs  differ. 
Markets  differ.  And  in  these  basic  variations  often  lies 
the  difference  between  selling  at  a  loss  or  a  profit  — 
espei  ially  today,  when  the  margin  between  profit  and  loss 
may  he  no  wider  than  the  gap  between  last  yearV  selling 
costs  and  this  year's. 

The  niarket-hy-market  approach  to  national  advertising 
takes  full  advantage  of  local  differences — and  exploits 


them  throujih  the  one  advertising  medium  ii  hich  thrives 
on  them,  the  neit  spaper.  For  no  matter  what  the  market, 
nothing  fits  it  like  the  newspaper — which  was  built  for  it, 
grows  w  ith  it  and  paces  its  day-to-day  changes. 


Adopt  this  approai  h.  ami  you're  planning  your  national 
advertising  on  the  fundamental  base  of  your  national 
selling  eflOrts: 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  in  business  to 
help  you  locate  the  customer  markets  for  your  product. 
Call  or  write  us  at:  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
Murray  Hill  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4, 

Exb-ook  8530 


Published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  interest  oi  more  effective  advertising. 


The  Largest  Evening  Audience  Ever  Offered  to  a  New  York  Advertiser 


Each  passing  year  has  marked  tremendous 
strides  in  Journal-American  popularity. 

Since  1944.  each  passing  year  has  shown  the 
Joumal-American  piling  gain  on  gain  over  the 
comparable  six  month  period  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore  . . .  topping  its  own  all-time  circulation  high. 

Now  once  again  the  Joumal-American  takes 
another  step  forward.  Publisher's  statement  for 
six  months  ended  March  31  records  that  today 
711,469  families  read  this  great  newspaper.  This 
is  the  largest  circulation  in  Joumal-American 


history  .  .  .  the  largest  evening  circulation  in 
New  York's  history. 

It's  a  trend  no  New  York  advertiser  can  ignore. 
As  the  Joumal-American  mounts  in  popularity, 
it  gains  in  selling  power  .  .  .  entrenching  itself 
further  and  further  into  both  the  reading  habits 
and  the  buying  habits  of  New  Yorkers. 

When,  day  after  day.  year  after  year,  more  of 
your  New  York  customers  turn  to  the  Joumal- 
American.  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  follow. 
Your  story  strikes  home  in  the  Journal-American. 


now 


711.000 


Daily  Circulation 


Left — Philip  L.  Graham,  Publi^lier;  Right — Eugene  Meyer,  Chairman  vf  the  Board 


How  The  Washington  Post  Can  Be  Past  70 
And  Now  Celehrate  Its  15lh  Birthday 


iiiforiiKMi  i‘(iitorial  in  litis  rouniry. 

'■That  is  partly  true  In'catisf  of  tlie  oraftsiiiaaship  of 
Etlilor  Horliort  Elliston  and  liis  panol  of  associate  editors. 
But  tliat  is  not  tlie  distinction,  for  tltcrc  arc  otlier  papers 
with  superior  crackle,  wit  and  perhaps  range.  here  The 
Post  is  iiicotnparaltle  is  in  tlie  itninctliacy  and  width  of  its 
inforinalion  on  foreign  matters. 

‘’Tlie  explanation  is  simple.  The  editors  labor  at  the 
si'at  of  government  . . .  Vi  hile  other  editors  must  tlivine  the 
meaning  of  foreign  affairs  largely  from  jmltlished  matter. 
The  Post’s  editors  are  only  a  phone  call  away  from  the 
horse’s  mouth. 

‘’This  is  a  great  advantage  to  sdart  with.  It  is  manifest 
from  reading  the  papers  that  Meyer  has  capitalized  the 
advantage  to  admirable  degree.” 

As  The  ^  ashington  Post  celebrates  its  15th  birthday 
with  Eugene  Meyer,  now  moved  up  to  chairman  of  the 
board,  its  present  publisher,  Phili])  L.  Graham,  continues 
to  ‘'capitalize  the  advantage”  in  the  firm  expectation  of 
keeping  the  paper  '‘untrammelcd  and  enlightened”  and 
■'the  best  informed  in  the  country.” 


It  was  more  than  TO  years  ago.  on  Dec.  6.  1877,  that 
Stilson  Hutchins  published  the  first  edition  of  The  IR  ash¬ 
ington  Post. 

But  it  was  only  fifteen  years  ago — June  13,  1933 — that 
the  paper  came  into  its  present  ownership.  It  then  took 
on  a  new  growth  that  has  more  than  tripled  its  circulation, 
brought  its  advertising  up  past  23,000,000  lines  a  year,  and 
given  it  an  editorial  position  which  brings  forth  such  com¬ 
ments  as  this  one  from  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  of 
April  9,  1948: 

“The  Washington  Post  is,  or  should  be,  the  despair  of 
every  editor  in  this  country  .  .  .  The  Post  is  and  will  long 
be  a  monument  to  Eugene  Meyer,  who  bought  it  some  years 
ago  and,  like  Adolph  Ochs  and  The  New  York  Times,  made 
something  of  nothing. 

‘’Eugene  Meyer  is  the  kind  of  publisher  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  put  out  a  spiritually  impoverished  paper.  He 
was  a  rich  man  without  experience  in  the  newspaper  field. 
He  took  over  The  Post  in  the  afternoon  of  life. 

“It  is  circumstantially  fantastic  that  a  man  with  this 
background  should  have  the  impulse  and  acquire  the  com¬ 
prehension  to  publish  a  paper  so  untrammeled  and  so  en¬ 
lightened.  It  doesn't  make  sense  in  terms  of  the  country’s 
experience  with  similar  angels,  but  there  publishes  The 
^  ashington  Post. 

“However,  what  should  make  an  editor  despair  is  its 
odilorial  page.  We  unhestitatingly  catalogue  it  as  the  best 


Represented  by  O.-born.  Srolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D.  Close, 
Ine.  Parific  Coast— Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 


FROM  COAST-TO-COAST  USE 
MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


Leading  newspapers  and  other  out¬ 
standing  printing  houses  everywhere 
are  reducing  eyestrain,  errors  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  with  simple,  inexpensive 
Matrix  Contrast  Service.  Processed 
reference  marks,  available  in  black- 
and-white  and  in  colors,  mean  trigger- 
quick  recognition  of  errors . . .  before 
the  lines  are  cast. 

Matrix  Contrast  Service  makes  your 


matrices  easy  to  read,  easy  to  scan  for 
possible  errors.  Tbe  netv  color  proc¬ 
essing  makes  spotting  wrong  fonts  a 
matter  of  seconds.  With  fonts  proc¬ 
essed  in  different  colors,  it’s  a  cinch 
to  find  a  wrong-font  letter  that  has 
slipped  in  accidentally. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  today  for 
the  complete  story  on  the  use  of 
Matrix  Contrast  Service. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.Y.  — 326 
W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.— 1 10S  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  IS,  Calif.— Sole  licensees 
of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending, 
European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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Nearly  4  billion  dollars  awaits  you  who  have  products  to  sell  In  Wisconsin — $4,498  per 
family!  That's  an  increase  of  15.6%  over  last  year,  and  $189  more  than  the  average 
for  the  entire  United  States. 

Because  of  this  better-than-average  Income,  Wisconsin  Is  more  important  than  ever, 
to  every  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  distributor.  So  whatever  you  sell,  keep  this  fact 
foremost  In  your  mind: 

Wisconsin  has  nearly  4  billion  dollars  effective  buying  Income  .  .  . 


im  M 
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WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
DATA  SHEETS  ON 
AfISCONSIN  MARKET 

Recently  published  is  a  con?-  illll; 

prehenslve  report  on  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Market  Data  factors.  It  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  If  you'd 
tike  a  copy  write  today  to  the  SiSSSi 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  or  contact 
any  office  of  Moloney.  Regan 
i  Schmitt,  Inc.  < 

i  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  5, 


BUT . . .  »II;V  01  BIG  MOBIIIIIG  IIIEW$P« 

In  Wisconsin  the  newspaper  picture  Is  unusual.  Spotted  around  the  state  are  38  evening 
dailies  .  .  .  but  there's  only  one  BIG  morning  newspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  eleven 
years  older  than  Wisconsin,  which  is  now  celebrating  its  centennial  of  statehood.. 

The  Sentinel  has  consistently  grown  to  become  one  of  the  state’s  most  important  pub¬ 
lications.  Even  at  the  premium  price  of  5c  daily,  15c  Sunday,  it  currently  influences 
the  lives  and  buying  habits  of  more  than  160,000  daily  reader  families  and  more  than 
300,000  Sunday  reader  families.  If  you  want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  in  this 
great  state,  you  need  the  powerful  Influence  of  Its  only  BIS  morning  newspaper. 

National  Caah  Resliter  Pboto 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 


The  Newspaper  Wisconsin  Grew  Up  With 

sA  H«ar>*  PvblicatioM— R«pr«»cnt*4  NatioMlIy  by  MolvMy,  Rayvn  R  ScbmHt 
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How  high 
are  Profits? 


Ihere  exists  in  the  public  mind  a  gross 
misconception  of  the  true  size  of  indus¬ 
try’s  profits.  Partly,  this  is  due  to  an 
understandable  unfamiliarity  with  the 
facts.  Partly,  it  is  due  to  deliberate  at¬ 
tempts  to  distort  the  facts. 

According  to  a  recent  nation-wide  poll, 
many  people  guessed  that  profits  run  as 
high  as  25  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of 
sales!  When  asked  what  they  thought 
would  be  a  fair  profit  for  business  to 
make,  most  of  these  same  people  said 
from  10  to  15  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
of  sales. 

The  following  figures,  computed  directly 
from  sales  and  profit  data  published  by 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
show  that  over  the  past  10-year  period 
industry's  profits  have  averaged  less  than 
half  of  what  most  people  consider  would 
be  fair: 


Profit  Margins  on  Sales 
All  Manufacturing  Corporations: 


1938 . 

. 2.3% 

1943 . 

....3.9% 

1939 . 

. 5.2% 

1944 . 

....3.6% 

1940 . 

. 5.8% 

1945 . 

....3.3% 

1941 . 

. 6.2% 

1946 . 

....5.0% 

1942 . 

. 4.5% 

\9Al{First9 

moi.)6.2% 

And,  as  you  know,  about  half  the  profit 
industry  does  make  is  plowed  right  back 
into  business  to  help  pay  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  that  brings  more  goods,  more 
jobs,  and  greater  security  for  all. 


NIational 


i^SSOCIATION  OF 


M  ANUFACTURERS 


(^or  a  Better  Tomorrow  for  Everybody 


PAPERS 


A  sizzling  story  by  the  war's  saltiest,  most  colorful 
top-rung  figure.  General  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell  .  .  . 
Fascinatingly  frank,  revelatory,  witty  ...  A  fast- 
paced,  intimate  document  of  the  war  more  engrossing 
than  fiction  . .  .Being  prepared  now  in  20  installments, 
30,000  words,  for  release  starting  July  25. 


WIRE  TODAY  FOR  RATES,  TERRITORY 


pressmIIfeatures 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  5,  1948 


MORE  THAN  HALF 
OF  ALL  THE  NEW  CARS 
BOUGHT  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(the  biggest  automotive  market  in  the  world) 

ARE  BOUGHT  BY 
READERS  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Ask  to  see  our  new  survey  of  new  ear  buyers  in  New  York. 
It  contains  facts  you  want  about  new  car  buyers,  by 
individual  makes  of  ear,  and  the  newspapers  they  read. 
Available  from  any  of  our  Advertising  Offices: 


N«w  York:  229  West  43rd  Street  Detroit:  General  Motors  Building 

Boston:  140  Federal  Street  Los  Angeles:  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  645  South  Flower  Street 

Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue  Son  Francisco:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  Russ  Building 


Boston:  140  Federal  Street 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  5, 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Bureau  Launches  Effort 
In  Retail  Chain  Field 


A  serious  gap  in  newspaper- 
chain  store  relations  has  been 
the  inability  of  the  individual 
newspaper  to  deal  directly  with 
the  chain  store  advertiser  as  he 
does  with  the  independent. 

Among  many  of  the  larger  ^ 

chains,  ad  policies — and,  in  - 

some  cases,  even  day-to-day  copy  goffer 
— are  formulated  at  the  home  of- 
fices.  The  new  Chain  Store  De- 
partment,  working  nationally,  is  combi 
designed  to  fill  this  gap. 

At  the  same  time,  by  develop-  , 

ing  research  data  and  advertis-  ‘ 

ing-merchandising  techniques,  it 
will  enable  individual  newspa- 
pers  to  carry  on  more  aggressive  ahead 
sales  efforts  among  local  and  re- 
gional  managers  of  chains.  thb  w 

The  chain-store  advertiser  has  'p^ 
become  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant  source  of  retail  ad  revenue,  e^pioi 
Sears,  Roebuck  stores,  for  in-  ..^g 
stance,  spent  $18,000,000  for  ad-  conversations  with  chain  store 
vertismg  m  1946,  newspapers  executives,  just  what  our  mu- 
getting  ^out  80  t  of  this  expen-  problems  are  before  we  can 

diture.  Total  linage  for  Sears  m  p]an  our  schedule  of  operations,” 
that  year  was  53,000,000  m  871  said.  “Until  we  can  form  a 
newspapers.  general  picture  of  the  job  to  be 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.  increased  its  done,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
use  of  newspaper  space  from  7,-  mine  what  the  makeup  and  ac- 
000.000  lines  in  1939  to  12,000,000  tivities  of  the  organization  will 
in  1946.  be.” 

Kay  Jewelry  used  3,000,000  In  the  beginning  at  least,  he 
lines  in  1939,  10,000,000  in  1946.  added,  equal  attention  will  be 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.  went  from  given  to  all  types  of  chains — 
2,700,000  to  5,700,000.  variety,  food,  jewelry,  drugs. 

In  their  sales  figures  as  well,  apparel,  etc. 
the  chains  indicate  their  potenti-  Hays  began  his  career  with  the 
alities  as  space  buyers.  Last  Millis  Advertising  Agency  of 


Bradt 


John  Giesen.  director  o<  the  Ad  Bureau's  Retail  Division,  right,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  retail  advertising  with  Don  G.  Hays, 
head  of  the  Division's  new  Chain  Store  Department. 


EGA  Press  Subsidy’ 
Called  Lie’  by  Macy 


WASHINGTON— P  u  b  1  i  s  h  e  d 
stories  that  “a  selected  few 
American  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  which  shouted  the  loudest 
for  the  Marshall  Plan”  would 
receive  government  subsidies 
were  nailed  as  “lies”  this  week 
in  several  quarters. 

Col.  J.  Noel  Macy,  former 
president  of  Westchester  (N.  Y.) 
Publishers,  Inc.,  who  is  assistant 
director  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Office  of  International 
Information,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  ; 

‘‘The  only  useful  comment  on 
the  entire  story  is  that,  from 
start  to  finish,  it  is  completely, 
deliberately  and  intentionally  a 
lie.” 

Willard  Edwards'  Story 

The  story  that  stirred  a  hor¬ 
net’s  nest  among  publishers  and 
officiais  here  and  elsewhere  was 
written  by  Willard  Edwards  of 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 
It  was  played  under  a  Page  One 
banner  line  in  the  Tribune  on 
Wednesday  and  also  was  given 
prominent  di.splay  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald. 

Edwards  reported  that  a  S15,- 
000,000  fund  would  be  used  to 
subsidize  and  boost  the  foreign 
circulation  of  those  publications 
which  “earned  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  favor  by  zealous  advoc¬ 
acy  of  the  Marshall  Plan.” 

The  House  appropriations 
committee,  he  reported,  heard 
the  details  at  recent  ’closed- 
door  session."  Among  the  items, 
he  said,  was  a  "million-dollar 
subsidy  "  for  the  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  while  the  New  York  Times 
would  receive  SI  10.000  a  year 
for  copies  sold  in  Germany. 

Life,  Time,  Reader's  Digest 
and  Newsweek  were  also  on  the 
list  which  Edwards  gave. 

Macy  told  E&P  that  only  the 
quote  from  the  record  of  con 
gressional  hearings  was  accu¬ 
rate.  He  explained  that  the 
story  grew  out  of  the  inclusion 
by  Congress  in  the  European  Re 
covery  Program  law  of  a  provi 
sion  allowing  $15,000,000  “to  en¬ 
able  newspapers,  magazines, 
motion  pictures,  books,  and 
other  information  media  which 
sell  products  abroad  to  convert 
foreign  exchange  into  dollars 
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up  to  the  dollar  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  particular  product.” 

Macy  emphasized  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department  to  give  money  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  in 
return  for  their  support  of  the 
Marshall  Plan.  And,  he  added, 
contrary  to  the  published  story, 
no  papers  have  been  singled  out 
to  share  the  fund. 

He  said  certain  publishers  had 
told  the  State  Department  of 
their  needs  in  respect  to  foreign 
exchange,  and  these  figures 
were  transmitted  to  the  con¬ 
gressional  committee  only  to 
give  its  members  an  idea  of  the 
needs. 

“The  State  Department  drew 
up  none  of  the  rigurei;  ’hey  are 
the  figures  of  the  publishers,” 
he  repeated. 

The  New  York  Times  append¬ 
ed  an  Editors  Note  to  Felix 
Belair  Jr.’s  story  on  the  situa¬ 
tion,  declaring  flatly:  “The  New 
York  Times  has  never  sought  a 
subsidy  from  the  Government. 
With  the  Army  it  has  published 
an  Overseas  Weekly  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  Germany  and  Japan  at 
an  annual  loss  to  itself  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $100,000,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  spending  dol¬ 
lars  and  receiving  in  return 
blocked  marks  and  blocked  yen. 
It  has  at  no  time  sought  to  re¬ 
cover  this  loss  under  the  Mar 
shall  Plan.” 

Subsidy  Not  Sought 

Belair  related  that  the  Times 
had  been  approached  by  an 
agent  for  the  War  Department 
on  April  1  and  asked  for  a 
statement  of  costs  in  dollars  in 
the  sale  of  its  overseas  weekly 
edition  to  German  civilians. 
The  Times  did  not  initiate  the 
move  or  make  any  request  of 
any  kind.  The  Army  and  State 
Departments,  according  to  Be¬ 
lair.  represented  that  they  want, 
ed  to  circulate  American  news¬ 
papers  in  Germany. 

■The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  likewise  published  a  state 
ment  declaring  it  seeks  no  sub¬ 
sidy.  nor  would  it  accept  one. 

“With  other  publishers,”  it 
said,  “it  has  simply  asked  for 
the  creation  of  a  temporary  fa¬ 
cility  to  get  around  the  road¬ 
block  of  non-convertible  or  soft 
European  currencies  in  meeting 
production  costs.  . . .  The  amount 
actually  involved  in  the  case  of 
the  European  Edition  is  $462,000 
a  year,  which  would  enable  50,- 
000  extra  copies  daily  to  be 
made  available  to  Germans  and 
Austrians  who  are  hungry  for 
news  of  the  United  States.” 

Time  -  Life  International 
spokesmen  branded  the  original 
story  as  “complete  error”  and 
stated  that  no  outright  subsidy 
is  wanted.  Reader’s  Digest  an¬ 
nounced  all  its  editions  would 
continue  to  be  financed  pri¬ 
vately. 

Newsweek  said  some  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  problem  of  Ameri¬ 
can  propaganda  abroad  have 
suggested  subsidies  which  the 
magazine  “will  definitely  not  ac¬ 
cept.” 

“Apparently,”  Newsweek’s 


statement  added,  “these  sugges¬ 
tions  are  the  basis  for  the  com¬ 
pletely  distorted  and  sensation¬ 
al  stories  that  have  appeared  in 
certain  newspapers.  Neither 
Newsweek  nor  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  would  be  a  party  to 
the  actions  implied  in  these  dis 
patches.” 

$10,000,000  Earmarked 

The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  this  week  earmark¬ 
ed  $10,000,000  in  European  aid 
funds  to  help  American  news¬ 
papers.  press  associations,  mag¬ 
azines  and  motion  picture  firms 
in  their  operations  in  certain 
areas  abroad. 

The  money  granted  by  the 
committee  would  enable  the 
European  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  to  guarantee  them  dol¬ 
lars  for  such  foreign  currencies 
as  long  as  it  stays  within  the 
$10,000,000  limitation. 

Macy  said  the  following  would 
be  eligible  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill:  Time.  Life,  Newsweek, 
Reader  s  Digest.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  (European  edition). 
New  York  Times  ( occupied 
areas  only).  United  Press  (oc¬ 
cupied  arca.s  only).  Associated 
Press  (occupied  areas  only).  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  ( occu¬ 
pied  areas  only.) 

ECA  Administrator  Paul  G. 
Hoffman  said  the  estimates 
were  based  on  the  costs  of  me¬ 
dia  now  circulating  internation¬ 
ally,  but  under  the  Act  will  not 
be  limited  to  those  publications. 

Press  Associations  Comment 

Hugh  Baillic.  president  of 
U.P..  commented:  “The  United 
Pre.ss  never  accepts  Government 
subsidies.  At  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  the  U.P. 
furnished  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  frozen  marks  which 
it  is  currently  accumulating  in 
occupied  Germany.” 

The  general  offices  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  issued  this  state¬ 
ment:  “The  AP  directly  serves 
newspaper  and  radio  stations 
abroad  and  has  no  connection 
with  any  foreign  information 
program.  The  AP  has  made  no 
inquiry  as  respects  currency 
exchange  provisions  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill." 

Seymour  Berkson.  general 
manager  of  International  News 
Service,  said:  “INS  has  never 
in  its  history  accepted  a  subsidy 
and  does  not  propose  to,  now.” 
■ 

‘U.S.  Information' 
Closed  to  Public 

Washington  —  Effective  last 
Tuesday,  the  Office  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Reports  went  out  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

For  15  years  the  sign  “U.S. 
Information”  over  the  main  en- 
tar.ee  to  a  temporary  building 
at  14th  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  drew  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  inquiries  ranging  from 
those  of  government  girls  seek¬ 
ing  rooms  to  rent  to  industrial¬ 
ists  seeking  to  land  multi-million 
dollar  war  contracts. 

The  building  is  marked  for 
wrecking  and  the  contents  will 
be  placed  in  the  Senate  Library, 
where  they  will  not  be  available 
to  the  general  public. 

At  its  peak,  the  Information 
staff  numbered  150. 


Whitaker  Heads! 
ECA  Division  ^ 
On  Pulp,  Paper 

Washington  —  Howard  E.  I 
Whitaker,  44,  of  Chillicothe,  0.,  I 
has  been  named  acting  chief  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  branch,  in. 
dustry  division  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administrat 
tion,  Paul  G.  Hoffman  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Whitaker  is  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  operations  of  Mead 
Corp..  Chillicothe,  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers,  and  has 
been  associated  with  that  com¬ 
pany  since  1925. 

In  1942-43,  he  was  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  pulp  and  paper  di¬ 
vision  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  in  1943-44  he  headed 
the  United  States  staff  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  committee  of 
the  Combined  Production  and  , 
Resources  Board.  He  spent  six 
months  in  London  as  a  member 
of  the  Mission  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Whitaker  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Expects 
200,000  at  Air  Sho'w 

New  York  Daily  Mirror  was 
set  this  week  for  one  of  its 
smoothest  yearly  promotions  — 
its  third  Air  Show'  and  Model 
Flying  Fair. 

Upwards  of  200,000  persons 
were  expected  at  the  event  June 
6  at  Grumman  Airfield  on  Long  / 
Island.  Last  year  100,000  stood  | 
in  a  downpour  to  watch  the  i 
show. 

For  $6,000  in  trophies  and 
merchandise  prizes,  a  limited 
field  of  1,000  hobbyists  will  com¬ 
pete  in  flying  and  non-flying 
model  plane  contests.  Then 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  and  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  planes,  jets  and 
helicopters  are  to  perform.  A1 
Williams  will  demonstrate  pre¬ 
cision  piloting. 

All  prizes  were  donated  by 
business  firms,  and  the  compan¬ 
ies'  names  used  in  Mirror  pro-  i 
motion  of  the  show.  [ 

Directing  the  annual  Air 
Show  are  Hinson  Stiles,  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Sidney  Panzer,  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  editor,  and  Ted 
Clodius  and  Charles  Shoen  of 
the  promotion  staff.  An  aero-  ’ 
nautical  engineer,  Tom  Herbert, 
is  contest  director. 

■ 

Braziller  Leaves 
As  PM's  Manager 

PM  had  no  business  manager 
this  week.  Off  its  masthead  was 
stricken  the  name  of  George 
Braziller,  who  had  held  the  job 
just  one  month. 

Braziller,  Book  Find  Club 
president,  went  in  when  Bartley 
Crum  and  Joseph  Barnes  took 
over  the  paper  from  Marshall 
Field  on  May  1. 

Later,  the  tabloid's  new  own-  > 
ers  explained,  they  found  that 
Leon  Shimkin,  new  treasurer  of 
PM,  also  could  handle  Brazil- 
ler’s  chores.  Shimkin  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  book 
publishers. 
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Lord  Camrose  Frowns 
On  ANPA  Pulp  Plan 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

IMPORTATION  of  woodpulp 
for  manufacture  of  newsprint 
in  British  mills  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  British  news¬ 
print  shortages.  Viscount  Cam- 
rose,  managing  director  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  while  on  a 
visit  in  New  York  City  this 
week. 

He  disputed  the  theory  put 
forth  by  Cranston  Williams,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
that  woodpulp  imports  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  increasing 
Britain’s  newsprint  supply  with¬ 
out  drawing  on  Canadian  mills. 

British  papers  will  continue  to 
be  slim  4-pagers  or  6-pagers  un¬ 
less  the  British  Government  de¬ 
cides  to  make  available  more 
“dollars  exchange”  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newsprint,  Camrose 
said. 

Lord  Camrose  denied  that 
Britain  could  import  enough 
woodpulp  to  manufacture  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  newsprint  in 
British  mills.  The  British  pub¬ 
lisher  insisted  that  “dollars  ex¬ 
change”  would  continue  to  be 
the  stumbling  block.  The  dol¬ 
lars  that  would  be  used  to  buy 
pulp,  he  said,  would  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  exchange  His 
Majesty’s  government  has  set 
aside  for  purchases  of  newsprint. 

A  different  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Williams  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  “The  cost  of  pulpwood. 
according  to  my  information,” 

Williams  wrote,  “would  be 
roughly  one-third  the  cost  of 
finished  newsprint  and  would 
represent  the  only  expense  in¬ 
curred  by  the  British  newsprint 
industry  requiring  payment  in 
Canadian  or  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  through  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  in 
Washington.  Therefore,  for  the 
same  amount  of  United  States 
dollars  there  would  be  three 
times  as  much  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  in  England.  .  .  .” 

Williams  also  said,  “There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  British 
Government  is  taking  steps  to 
Increase  newsprint  production 
in  England,  although  production 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now 
at  the  rate  of  24%  of  capacity.” 

Williams’  letter  was  in  reply 
to  one  by  Lewis  Galantiere,  also 
published  in  the  Times.  Galan¬ 
tiere  asked  a  series  of  questions 
intended  to  show  that  America 
(the  United  States)  could  share 
some  of  its  newsprint  with 
Britain. 

Lord  Camrose  said  neither 
Galantiere  nor  Williams  has  the 
right  answer.  He  pointed  out 
that  America  does  not  “furnish” 
newsprint,  that  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  none  of  the  money 
could  be  earmarked  for  specific 
kinds  of  spending. 

“All  we  want,”  said  Camrose, 

“is  enough  exchange  to  com¬ 
plete  existing  contracts  with 
^a^.  Only  the  government 
(British)  can  make  this  pos¬ 
sible.” 
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His  contention  was  like  that 
made  in  London  by  F.  P.  Bishop, 
general  manager  of  the  News¬ 
print  Supply  Co.,  a  British  non¬ 
profit  trust  that  buys  newsprint 
stocks  for  British  publishers. 
Said  Bishop,  “We  are  not  asking 
anything  from  America.  We  are 
only  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  out  our  own  contracts, 
which  would  mean  that  the  same 
proportion  of  the  British  news¬ 
papers’  supply  of  newsprint 
would  come  from  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  as  before  the 
war.” 

Britain  now  operates  its  news¬ 
print  mills  at  30%  capacity  in¬ 
stead  of  the  24%  quoted  by  Wil¬ 
liams  (or  one-fifth  more),  said 
Lord  Camrose,  but  the  cost  is 
prohibitive,  he  added. 

Newsprint  produced  in  Britain 
costs  48  £  ($192)  he  said,  where¬ 
as  it  can  be  imported  for  33  £ 
($132).  The  average  price  is 
fixed  at  43  £  ($172)  by  News¬ 
print  Supply,  which  manages 
both  price  and  quotas  in  Britain. 

Camrose  said  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  had  lost  as  much  as  130,- 
000  circulation  in  one  day,  due 
to  the  small  size  it  is  forced  to 
use.  Previously,  during  the 
war,  by  decision  of  Lord  Cam¬ 
rose,  the  Telegraph  had  dropped 
200,000  circulation  in  order  to 
maintain  six  pages  rather  than 
be  forced  to  four.  The  Tele¬ 
graph  is  now  down  to  around 
900,000  circulation,  he  said. 

If  by  chance,  or  through 
change  in  present  British  (Gov¬ 
ernment  polic.v  more  newsprint 
hpr-r)mes  available  it  will  be 
used  for  both  text  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  according  to  existing  pro¬ 
portions.  the  publisher  opined. 

The  point  was  raised  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  previous  British  claims 
that  more  newsprint  was  needed 
to  “tell  the  American  story.” 
( See  E&P,  May  22.  p.  12.  and 
May  29,  p.  10.) 

■ 

Kent  Cooper  to  Visit 
AP  Bureaus  Abroad 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  made  plans 
to  visit  AP’s  European  bureaus 
this  summer.  He  will  sail  from 
New  York  City  June  18  on  the 
Gripsholm  and  his  tentative 
itinerary  over  a  period  of  six  to 
eight  weeks  includes  London, 
Scandinavia,  Paris,  and  other 
capitals. 

Executive  Editor  Alan  Gould 
also  has  arranged  to  go  abroad 
soon,  to  attend  the  Olympic 
Games  and  visit  some  bureaus. 


WOODPULP  SHIPMENTS 
From  Canada  to  U.K. 

1937  .  83,260 

1938  .  67,694 

1939  .  72,437 

1940  . 176,219 

1942  . 294.056 

1943  . 263,392 

1944  . 292,809 

1945  .  290.885 

1946  . 119,973 

1947  . 137.976 


In  prewar  years,  shipments 
from  Newfoundland  to  U.K. 
averaged  11,000  tons  per  year. 
The  1946  total,  latest  available, 
was  39,000  tons. 


NEWSPRINT 
From  Canada 

To  U.K.  To  US.A. 

1937  .  163,000  2,800,000 

1938  .  191,000  1.900,000 

1939  .  185,000  2,200,000 

1940  .  153,000  2,500,000 

1944  .  44,000  2,400,000 

1945  .  114,000  2,500,000 

1946  .  91,000  3,300,000 

1947  .  64,000  3,600,000 

From  Newfoundland 

To  U.K.  To  U.S.A. 

1937  .  185,000  135,000 

1938  .  191,000  59,000 

1939  .  134,000  87,000 

1946  .  38,100  208,000 

1947  .  56,300  212,000 


U.  S.  Newsprint  Usage 
ExceedsCurrentSupply 


By  Jerry  Walker 

NEWSPRINT-devouring  presses 

in  the  United  States  have  been 
running  faster,  so  far  this  year, 
than  the  newsprint-producing 
machines  which  supply  this 
country. 

In  the  first  four  months,  all 
U.  S.  users  consumed  1,675,046 
tons  of  newsprint.  Shipments 
from  Canada,  Newfoundland 
and  Europe,  plus  output  at  U.  S. 
mills,  totalled  1,650,000  tons  in 
the  same  period. 

As  a  net  result  of  the  high 
consumption  rate — in  a  period 
of  record-breaking  advertising 
linage  and  big  circulation — total 
North  American  stocks  at  the 
end  of  April  amounted  to  651,- 
790  tons.  This  was  comparable 
to  last  year’s  stockpile  at  the 
same  time,  but  was  approximate¬ 
ly  50,000  tons  below  last  Septem¬ 
ber’s  margin. 

In  the  first  four  months  of 
1947,  total  U.  S.  consumption  ran 
behind  the  current  supply  by 
17,000  tons.  A  total  of  1,499,971 
tons  was  used,  and  a  total  of 
1.516.296  tons  was  made  avail¬ 
able  from  the  four  sources. 

Stocks  of  North  American 
manufacturers  stood  at  169.257 
tons  at  the  end  of  April,  against 
218,957  tons  on  the  same  date 
a  year  ago,  and  there  was  an  ad¬ 
ditional  day  of  work  at  the  mills 
this  year. 

The  statistics  compiled  by 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  Newsprint  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  in  New  York  City  charge 
up  1,281,410  tons  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1948  to  publishers  re¬ 
porting  to  ANPA.  These  repre¬ 
sent  about  75%  of  total  con¬ 
sumption. 

April  usage  by  the  ANPA 
group  shot  up  to  342,572  tons, 
the  greatest  single  month’s  con¬ 


sumption  by  these  publishers  in 
history.  Last  October,  when  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  52-city  Media 
list  amounted  to  198,500,000  lines, 
the  ANPA  group  consumed  339,- 
286  tons  of  newsprint.  The  April 
advertising  aggregated  197,200,- 
000  lines.  Either  more  space  de¬ 
voted  to  editorial  matter  or 
greater  circulations  in  April 
over  October  is  indicated. 

ANPA  reports  show  this  com¬ 
parison  of  usage  in  the  last  year 
of  war  and  the  current  year: 

1948  1945 

January  .  292.534  185,193 

February  _  307,967  175,062 

March  .  338.337  202,802 

April  .  342,572  203,234 

Against  total  consumption  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year 
(1,675.046  tons),  the  U.  S.  re¬ 
ceived  1.242,587  tons  from  Can¬ 
ada.  68.731  tons  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  approximately  80,000 
tons  from  Europe.  U.  S.  mills 
produced  257,375  tons. 

'Total  North  American  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  January-April  period 
exceeded  total  U.  S.  consumption 
bf  only  200,000  tons.  Canadian 
and  Newfoundland  mills  sup¬ 
plied  222,489  tons  for  Canada 
and  overseas  customers.  Not 
much  more  than  2,000  tons  went 
overseas  from  U.  S.  mills. 

With  Canadian  mills  running 
at  102.8  %  of  rated  capacity  in 
April,  continued  record  con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint  in  the 
U.  S.  appears  to  rest  upon  im¬ 
ports  from  Europe  and  produc¬ 
tion  from  new  mills  or  machines 
in  the  U.  S.  At  the  present  rate 
of  importation,  Europe  will  sup¬ 
ply  approximately  200.000  tons, 
against  128,000  last  year. 

( Additional  newsprint  infor¬ 
mation  on  Page  66.) 


U.  S.  Supply  and  Sources 

U.  S.  Consumption 

From: 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

Nfld. 

Europe 

Total 

ANPA  Group  Total 

1938 

.  1,881,020 

816.295 

59,238 

243.065 

2.999.663 

2,737,815 

3,422.269 

1940 

.  2,594,452 

998,378 

146,911 

33.850 

3,773.591 

2,855,952 

3,731,331 

1944 

.  2,429,658 

708,815 

100,035 

0 

3.238,508 

2,351,096 

3,242,891 

1945 

.  2,544,116 

707,433 

121,831 

0 

3,373.380 

2,455,116 

3,481,302 

1946 

.  3,354,644 

753,631 

208,480 

13,480 

4.330,235 

3.136.276 

4.296,268 

1947 

.  3.685.140 

824,020 

212,160 

128.936 

4.850.256 

3.564.678 

4,752.904 

5,  1948 
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Newspapers  Brighten 
Antimony’s  Leaden  Sky 


the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele-  anxious  to  plan  our  tri; 
gram.  Antimony  ( with  a  capital  need  to  know  in  advanc 
At  is  a  Utah  town  which  the  cost  of  lodging.  In  order  t 
newspapers  put  on  the  map.  money  we  have  planned  oi 

It  happened  nearly  a  month  ing  three  or  four  cabin 
ago.  but  the  whole  town — the  making  beds  on  floors, 
whole  State  of  Utah,  in  fact — is  -We  are  anxious  to  kr 

still  talking  about  the  "Anti-  we  will  be  able  to  go  and 
mony  in  Wonderland"  stunt  could  tell  us  how  much  i 
which  the  new.spapers  conducted  we  would  need.  Can  yoi 
as  the  result  of  a  letter  received  us?" 

in  February.  Could  they  help?  Just 

Letter  Prompted  It  your  hands  in  your  p( 

Attention.  Mr.  Editor."  the  the  Tribune  and  Tel 

letter  began.  "This  is  written  in  in  effect.  You're  our 

behalf  of  about  50  boys  and  girLs  for  fpor  wonderful,  whii 
from  the  Antimonv  grade  school  days  in  Salt  Lake  City! 
in  Antimony.  Utah.  .  .  .  Nearly  ^nt  the  arrangements  wi 
one  half  of  these  pupils  have  worked  out  very  quietl 
neither  spoken  nor  heard  any-  three  months.  Not  a  word 
one  speak  over  a  telephone,  vance  publicity.  Then  on 
They  have  read  about  but  never  One  of  the  Tribune  the  m( 
seen  a  colored  person,  and  few-  of  May  4  came  the  annc 
er  still  a  Chinese.  ment:  "Pupils  ‘Lost’  in 

"The  majority  of  all  of  the  ''^^it  Thrills  of  City.”  Dow 
students  have  never  eaten  in  a  outside  column  were  pictu 
cafe.  In  short,  they  have  very  some  of  the  pupils  .  .  .  a  gir 
little  concent  of  citv  life  at  all.  hadn't  seen  an  elephant. 
One  girl  in  the  fifth  grade  has  who  wants  to  talk  on  the 
never  seen  a  train.  There  are  phone,  a  girl  who  had 
also  children  in  the  first  and  sec-  eaten  an  ice  cream  cone,  t 
ond  grades  who  have  not  seen  O.  N.  Malmquist  was  a.ss 
one.  to  the  story  for  the  Tri 

■  In  brief,  the  teaching  staff  in  while  Sally  Dixon  did  the 
Antimony  is  very  interested  in  ors  for  the  Telegram.  B 
making  a  project  out  of  getting  line  on  the  Telegram  for  J 
these  children  into  Salt  Lake  be-  was:  50  KIDS  HIT  TRAIL 
fore  school  lets  out  this  spring.  BIG  CITY. 

The  children  are  already  anx-  Sally  Dixon  started  her  ■ 
iously  saving  rnoney  and  making  “Fifty  freckled  adventurei 
candy  to  sell  in  order  to  make  out  for  Bagdad  Tuesday  i 
money  for  the  tiip.  ing  from  Antimony,  a  tin; 

■  The  reason  we  are  troubling  tlement  in  southern  Utah! 


Just  before  takeoff  at  Houston.  Tex.  airport,  on  inaugural  Braai 
International  Airways'  flight  to  Lain  America:  Shown  with  Hostui 
Pamela  Archer,  are  (left  to  right)  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  PubUik- 
ing  Co.;  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Allen  Merrioa. 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  Charles  E.  Scripps,  Scripps-Howard  Newi- 
papers,  and  Marcellus  Murdock,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  A  flight 
across  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  deep-sea  fishing  in  the  Pacific,  a 
sightseeing  trip  through  the  Andes,  and  a  river  cruise  in  Ecuodor, 
were  on  the  agenda. 


Speakers  Listed 
For  Industrial 
Relations  Talks 


MARTIN  M.  REED,  elected 

president  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  this  week,  plans 
to  leave  for  Europe  on  June  11, 
where  he  will  study  Mergen- 
thaler’s  overseas  plants  and  op¬ 
erations. 

Reed  said  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many  were  particular  objectives. 

The  company  has  not  been  able 
to  resume  production  in  Ger¬ 
many  since  the  war,  and  one  of 
Reed's  goals  will  be  to  revital¬ 
ize  operations,  there. 

Production  has  been  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  Britain,  and  the  British 
manager  has  visited  the  United 
States,  but  the  new  president 
wants  to  get  a  first-hand  impres¬ 
sion  of  European  production 
methods  and  problems. 

"My  purpose,”  said  Reed,  “is 
to  undertake  a  general  review 
of  our  operations  and  to  contact 
as  many  of  our  agents  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Reed  was  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  until  his  recent  election. 

He  success  William  J.  Flather, 

Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  served  the  company  a^  secretary 
been  elevated  to  chairman  of  and  vicepresident. 


After  4  Days  in  S.  L.  Dream-  Problems  in  a  Newspaper  Plant' 
land.  The  page  was  bordered  and  that  of  T.  F.  Mowle,  corap- 
with  half-column  cuts  of  the  troller.  Wall  Street  Journal,  will 
kids.  And  the  Tribune  on  Sun-  be  "The  Impact  of  Rising  Costs 
day  wound  it  up  with  a  story:  on  Newspaper  Industry." 
Antimony  Back  to  Normal  As  The  session  will  conclude  with 
Pupils  End  S.L.  Tour.  a  film  and  talk  by  a  representa- 

But  Salt  Lake  City  isn't  back  five  of  the  National  Foremen’s 
to  normal  yet.  Eugene  MacKin-  Institute. 

non,  general  manager  of  the  Chairmen  for  the  industrial 
Tribune  and  Telegram,  summed  relations  meeting  will  be  F.  W. 
up  reaction  for  Editor  &  Pub-  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Newspa- 
LisHER,  saying:  pers;  Edwin  H.  Evers,  St.  Low 

“It  was  one  of  the  most  spec-  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  and  R 
tacular  things  of  this  sort  that  R-  Cranmer,  Williamsport  (Pa.' 
I  have  ever  seen  in  that  we  gave  Grit. 
it  no  publicity  until  the  morn-  ■ 

ing  the  children  were  leaving  for  nn  nnn  oi 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  set  the  city  oU»UUU  olOgailS 
on  its  ear  for  several  days.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Thirty  thou- 
Throngs  sat  around  the  hotel,  sand  entries  were  receiv^  from 

where  the  kids  met  each  day,  school  children  in  the  Courier- 

became  president  when  Joseph  and  it  was  particularly  interest-  Eatress  Safety  Slogan  Contest 

T.  Mackey  retired  a  few  months  ing  to  us  as  we  have  never  seen  Winner  was  nine-year-old  Dop- 

ago.  Reed  had  previously  any  event  which  so  entirely  cap-  aid  'Vanderlinden,  who  subnut- 

’  tivated  the  interest  of  the  ted:  “Be  Alert  Today — Be  Aliv* 

people.”  Tomorrow.” 
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Mortin  M.  Reed 
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Small  Daily  Formula: 
Youth,  Ideas,  and  Push’ 


By  John  Scott  Davenport 


BLOOMINGTON,  Ind. — Starting 
publication  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  only  seven  experi- 
CTced  men  in  the  front  office  and 
back  shop  might  discourage 
some  would-be  publishers,  but  it 
didn’t  discourage  Publisher 
G^rge  J.  Wise  and  his  partner. 


George  J.  Wise 

Stewart  Riley,  when  they  start¬ 
ed  the  Bloomington  Daily  Her- 
aid,  a  six  day  evening,  the  first 
of  last  January. 

Five  months  later,  with  a  net 
paid  circulation  of  5.303,  an  in¬ 
creasing  ad  linage  and  a  home- 
written  magazine  supplement  in 
the  Saturday  editions.  Wise  and 
Riley  know  it  can  be  done. 
P.S.,  the  Herald's  in  competition. 

When  the  first  issue  of  the 
paper  hit  the  Bloomington 
streets  only  one  man  in  the 
newsroom  had  had  more  than 
six  months'  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  and  only  one  man  in  the 
advertising  department  had  had 
any  advertising  experience.  The 
business  manager,  Charles  E. 
Wise,  was  the  only  one  in  the 
front  office  with  any  newspaper 
experience.  The  circulation  de¬ 
partment  could  boast  only  one 
veteran  circulator,  Harlan  H. 
Hilliker,  the  CM.  And  the  back 
shop  was  bolstered  only  by  two 
journeymen  printers  and  one 
journeyman  pressman.  None  of 
the  other  production  employes 
had  any  newspaper  printing  ex¬ 
perience. 

"We  spent  the  first  two  months 
of  publication  principally  in 
training  our  staff,”  Wise  re¬ 
ports.  “Before  that,  we  spent  a 
month  in  dummy  runs  getting 
the  back  shop  organized  and  co¬ 
ordinated  to  the  point  that  it 
could  handle  eight  to  twelve 
pages  daily.” 

Apparently  some  work  for  the 
Herald  was  being  done  with 
the  readers  and  merchants,  for 
paper  began  publishing  on 
Jan.  1  and  by  Jan.  9  had  a  net 
paid  of  2,477.  The  ad  linage  the 
first  month  was  8,000  inches,  the 
secoM  month  was  10,000  inches, 
and  in  April  hit  16,000  inches.  In 


addition,  the  Herald  shifted  to 
all-day  publication  with  6  a  m. 
edition  on  March  1. 

Wise  credits  the  success  of  the 
Herald  to  his  young,  energetic 
staff.  The  publisher  himself  is 
the  only  one  over  45  years  old. 
The  average  age  of  all  Herald 
employes  is  slightly  below  30. 
On  the  news-editorial  side  there 
are  nine  Indiana  University, 
one  University  of  Illinois,  and 
one  University  of  Minnesota 
graduates.  On  the  business  side 
there  are  at  least  two  college 
journalism-trained  men  in  each 
department. 

“We're  interested  in  idea  men 
with  push,”  says  Wise.  “We  do 
a  lot  of  things  that  are  highly 
ambitious  for  a  small  daily,  but 
our  increasing  circulation  and  ad 
linage  are  evidence  that  we're 
oi\  the  right  track.” 

One  Herald  ambitious  under¬ 
taking  is  the  Stonehelt  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  home-written,  home  edit¬ 
ed  tabloid  issued  weekly  with 
the  Saturday  editions.  The  mag¬ 
azine  is  12  pages  on  newsprint 
and  is  loaded  with  local  features 
and  pictures  and  has  four  pages 
of  Sunday  comics. 

Another  Herald  undertaking  is 
its  circulation  research.  A  study 
of  overlapping  readership  be¬ 
tween  the  Herald  and  other  pa¬ 
pers  circulating  in  the  trade 
area  was  made  in  March.  A 
study  of  Herald  circulation  by 
socio  economic  groups  in  the  city 
of  Bloomington  was  made  in 
early  April. 

“A  new  idea  is  always  wel¬ 
come."  according  to  Wise. 
"Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that 
someone  on  the  staff  doesn't 
come  in  with  something  new. 
Some  of  the  ideas  aren't  practi¬ 
cal  now,  but  may  be  later  on; 
some  are  no  good  and  others  we 
have  adopted  on  the  spot.” 

A  veteran  newspaperman. 
Wise  spent  four  months  survey¬ 
ing  the  Bloomington  field  last 
year  before  deciding  to  move  in. 
Previously,  he  and  Riley  had 
published  the  Herrin  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal  and  the  Murphysboro 
(Ill.)  Daily  Independent.  Both 
of  these  papers  were  sold  to  the 
Southern  Illinois  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  on  April  1,  1947. 

Wise  and  Riley  bought  the 
Bedford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail  in 
1942.  Riley  has  been  publisher 
of  the  Bedford  paper  since  then 
and  takes  only  a  minor  part  in 
the  operation  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  property.  Both  Wise  and 
Riley  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  old  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star. 

■ 

Prof.  Brumm  Retires 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Prof.  John 
L.  Brumm,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  faculty  since  1905,  was 
honored  at  a  special  convoca¬ 
tion  of  journalism  students  last 
week.  Professor  Brumm,  who 
will  be  70  on  Aug.  13,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism. 
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Liquor  Ad  Issue 
Will  Be  Revived 

Washington  —  Capital  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  national  prohi¬ 
bition  lobby  ( the  Board  of 
Temperance  of  the  Methodist 
Church)  is  chagrined  at  Con¬ 
gress  for  shelving  the  Reed- 
Johnson  bills  restricting  adver¬ 
tising  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
but  promises  the  fight  will  be 
resumed  when  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  meets,  in  January. 

The  following  announcement 
was  issued  this  week: 

“Like  Banquo’s  ghost,  the 
liquor  advertising  issue  will 
walk  again  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress  and  in  every  other 
session  until  the  unbridled  im¬ 
pudence  of  the  liquor  traffic  has 
been  curbed.” 


Cortland  Standard 
Prints  While  Struck 

Cortland,  N.  Y. — Struck  by 
International  Typograp  hical 
Union  compositors,  the  Cortland 
Standard  issued  a  10-page  paper, 
June  2,  and  a  20-page  paper, 
June  3,  first  two  days  of  the 
strike. 

Composition  for  the  paper  is 
being  achieved  with  typewriter 
keyboards  fitted  to  slug  casting 
machines  and  by  engravure  of 
typewritten  copy  at  a  nearby 
commercial  engraving  plant. 

There  is  no  indication  of  an 
early  settlement  with  the  com¬ 
positors,  E.  H.  Clark,  president 
of  the  Cortland  Standard  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  union  asks  $65  for  a  37‘2- 
hour  week.  The  previous  scale 
was  $57.20  for  40  hours.  Clark 
offered  a  7-cents  an  hour  in¬ 
crease  for  42  and  two-thirds 
hours,  or  $69  a  week. 

The  company’s  commercial 
plant  was  also  struck. 

■ 

AMA  Coverage  Made 
Easy  -with  Abstracts 

Chicago — More  than  30  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  science 
writers  have  made  reservations 
to  cover  the  97th  annual  session 
of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  here,  June  21-25. 

Press  arrangements  will  be 
handled  by  John  L.  Bach,  di¬ 
rector  of  press  relations  for  the 
AMA  and  a  former  staff  writer 
in  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

More  than  300  scientific 
papers  are  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ings. 

“Our  biggest  break,”  says 
Bach,  “is  that  we  are  able  to 
obtain  many  of  the  scientific 
papers  in  advance  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  have  them  abstracted.” 
■ 

Oliver  McKee  Dies 

Washington — Funeral  services 
took  place  here  Friday  for 
Oliver  McKee,  Jr.,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  official  and  former  news¬ 
paperman  who  died  Wednesday 
at  Mount  Alto  Veterans  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  was  born  in  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  graduated  from 
Yale  University  and  had  worked 
on  the  city  staffs  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Transcript,  New  York  World, 
and  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  He  was  54  years  old. 


Foster  Buys 
Evening  Times 
At  Little  Falls 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. — William 
E.  Foster  of  the  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency  has  purchased 
the  stock  of  Crowley  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Little  Falls 
Evening  Times,  from  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  D.  Crowley. 

The  Times  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  by  Miss  Crowley’s  bro¬ 
ther,  the  late  Charles  D.  Crow¬ 
ley,  and  became  a  daily  about  60 
years  ago.  Mr.  Crowley,  one  of 
the  noted  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  died  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  He  won  nation¬ 
wide  acclaim  in  1941  for  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Lake  Shore  Lim¬ 
ited  wreck  in  front  of  his  home. 

Foster  announced  that  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Wright  had  been  elected 
president  of  the  new  corporation 
and  would  be  managing  director 
of  the  paper. 

Weekly  for  Randau 

CLEM  J.  RANDAU,  former  vice- 

president  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc., 
has  teamed  up  with  Frederick  S. 
Tisdale,  formerly  of  Business 
Week  magazine,  in  purchase  of 
a  weekly  newspaper,  the  New 
Milford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Harry  A.  Worley,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  sale  of 
controlling  interest  to  Tisdale 
and  Randau,  but  he  will  remain 
as  an  executive.  Tisdale  has  re¬ 
signed  from  Business  Week  to 
run  the  paper,  which  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  2,250. 

■ 

Mexican  Mobs  Tear 
Ne-vifspapers  to  Bits 

Guadalajara,  Mexico — Rack¬ 
eteers,  said  to  be  red-inspired, 
sabotaged  the  circulation  of  El 
Sol  de  Guadalajara,  May  23.  It 
was  the  first  case  of  the  free 
press  being  subjected  to  the  al¬ 
legedly  proletarian  dictatorship 
in  Mexico,  informed  sources 
said. 

Wildly  gesticulating  mobs,  ap¬ 
parently  anxious  to  show  tm 
sympathies,  tore  to  pieces  copies 
of  El  Sol,  which  claims  to  be  the 
“fastest  growing  Mexican  pa¬ 
per,”  as  soon  as  independent 
newsboys  were  out  of  sight  of 
police. 

More  than  20  mobsters  were 
arrested  in  a  series  of  scuffles, 
ranging  all  over  Guadalajara, 
capital  city  of  the  Mexican 
state  of  Jalisco. 

An  ultimatum  from  leftist  con¬ 
trolled  Guadalajara  newsboys’ 
union  was  sent  to  Mexico  City 
editors,  demanding  immediate 
payment  of  a  long  overdue  debt. 
This  was  said  to  have  set  off  the 
spark  which  started  the  riots. 

The  management  of  El  Sol 
said  it  would  fight  all  comers. 
■ 

Britton  Buys  Paper 

Frank  M.  Britton,  publishers' 
representative,  has  purchased 
the  Hudson  (Mass.)  News-Enter¬ 
prise  from  John  E.  Roberts.  Brit¬ 
ton  was  production  manager  and 
later  publisher’s  assistant  on  the 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph. 
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‘Stay  Out  on  Strike’, 
Randolph  Advises 


CHICAGO— Woodruff  Randolph, 

president  of  International 
'Typographical  Union,  told  strik¬ 
ing  newspaper  printers  here 
this  week  to  “stay  out  on  the 
picket  line,  whether  it  be  an¬ 
other  month,  another  year,  or 
two." 

Chicago  publishers  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  union,  he  said 
in  a  talk  before  the  local  re¬ 
garding  a  contract  proposal  by 
the  publishers. 

The  publishers'  terms  could 
not  be  accepted  by  the  ITU 
Council,  he  declar^,  because 
they  did  not  conform  with  the 
ITU  laws.  He  listed  10  objec¬ 
tions.  involving  jurisdiction, 
hiring,  apprentices,  struck  work 
and  picketing. 

If  the  proposal  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  vote,  he  said,  “it  might 
win  by  a  small  majority,  but  I 
will  not  permit  it  to  be  submit¬ 
ted.  because  if  you  approve  it, 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  we, 
the  Executive  Council,  would 
have  to  underwrite  it.” 

Randolph  admitted  the  union 
has  lost  “some  strikes.”  men¬ 
tioning  Allentown,  Pa.,  James¬ 
town.  N.  Y.,  and  Abilene,  Tex. 
“We  will  have  to  take  those 
losses,"  he  added. 

Local  16  voted  last  week  to 
call  upon  Randolph  in  case  a 
new  deadlock  was  reached  with 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Chicago 
publishers  have  asked  Local  16 
to  vote  on  or  before  June  7  on 
the  “final  contract  proposal"  of¬ 
fered  by  CNPA. 

'Time  lor  Decision' 

Meanwhile.  CNPA  published 
full-page  ads  in  five  Chicago 
dailies  June  2,  announcing 
“Time  for  Decision”  to  compos¬ 
ing  room  employes  on  strike 
against  Chicago  newspapers 
since  Nov.  24.  Local  16  officials 
had  previously  said  they  would 
not  submit  the  publishers'  pro¬ 
posal,  which  offers  a  $9  a-week 
wage  increase,  to  a  vote  of  the 
members.  Officials  contend  the 
proposal  does  not  conform  with 
ITU  laws. 

Local  16  has  also  rejected  the 
Franklin  Association's  proposal 
for  a  15-month  contract  and  a 
$9.29-a-week  raise.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  June  2  the  Franklin  Asso¬ 
ciation  reaffirmed  its  offer  and 
asked  the  union  to  reconsider. 

The  publishers’  announcement 
to  the  printers  said: 

OUer  Union  Security 

“You  can  return  to  work  now. 
with  your  seniority  rights  pre¬ 
served  and  your  security  as 
union  men — and  the  security  of 
your  union — unimpaired  and  un¬ 
challenged.” 

The  ad  pointed  out  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  held  47  bargaining 
sessions  with  the  union’s  scale 
committee,  and  the  final  offer 
of  May  12  included  “many  com¬ 
promises  and  concessions  that 
had  not  been  agreed  upon  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  negotiations.”  The 
ad  explained  that  the  union 
scale  conrunittee  asked  for  fur¬ 
ther  sessions  on  May  25,  with 
the  latter  attempting  to  take 


the  negotiations  back  to  where 
they  started  last  July. 

“The  publishers  had  no  desire 
— after  47  bargaining  huddles — 
to  do  the  whole  thing  over  from 
the  beginning.  Why  keep  you  in 
suspense  over  futile  sessions? 
Why  should  we  raise  your  hopes 
that  your  representatives  might 
get  the  publishers  to  concede 
talked-out  demands — some  ille¬ 
gal,  some  unreasonable,  some 
unnecessary? 

“Our  proposal  gives  the  hir¬ 
ing  to  a  foreman  who  must  be  a 
member  of  your  union.  You 
should  understand  that  we  mean 
what  we  have  said  all  along: 
We  shall  not  adopt  any  phony 
hiring  procedure,  even  though 
other  employers  may  do  so.” 

An  exchange  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  President  John  J.  Pilch 
of  Local  16  and  John  F.  O’Keefe, 
secretary  of  the  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciation,  revealed  the  union’s  in¬ 
sistence  on  a  hiring  plan,  under 


the  policy  of  the  international 
union,  which  the  publishers  con¬ 
sider  objectionable. 

“In  proposing  a  contract  while 
declining  to  recognize  mutuality 
of  interest  in  the  hiring  of  help, 
you  have  in  effect  proposed  the 
erection  of  a  structure  with¬ 
out  foundation,”  stated  Pilch. 
“Our  objections  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  matters  closely 
related,  such  as  jurisdictional 
definition  and  struck  work.  .  .  . 

“We  again  point,  as  evidence 
of  our  good  faith,  to  the  fact 
that  we  accept  the  publishers’ 
proposition  that  the  arbitration 
of  differences  on  contractual  in¬ 
terpretation  be  controlled  by  the 
senior  judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.” 

O’Keefe,  in  answering,  charged 
Pilch  was  “trying  to  leave  the 
implication  that  the  union  would 
arbitrate  questions  of  the  union’s 
jurisdiction  and  other  matters 
which  Randolph  has  repeatedly 
stated  he  “will  never  let  any 
outsider  decide.” 

O’Keefe  also  announced  that 
CNPA  is  mailing  to  each  strik¬ 
ing  newspaper  printer  a  copy  of 
the  publishers’  final  contract 
proposal. 


‘Competency’ Test  Held 
Illegal  Contract  Device 


WASHINGTON— Trial  Examiner 

Howard  Myers  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has 
turned  official  thumbs  down  on 
a  “competency"  hiring  clause 
in  a  contract  between  Interna¬ 
tional  'Typographical  Union  and 
Detroit  commercial  printers. 

Recommending  a  cease  and 
desist  order  by  NLRB  against 
the  Detroit  agreement,  in  which 
"the  parties  attempt  to  contra¬ 
vene  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,” 
Myers  also  found  the  ITU  and 
six  of  its  local  unions  guilty  of 
failing  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

The  Myers  report,  the  second 
by  an  NLRB  examiner  holding 
the  ITU’s  bargaining  policy  in 
violation  of  law.  was  handed 
down  in  the  Printing  Industry 
of  America  cases,  involving  com¬ 
mercial  shops  in  Detroit,  Chi¬ 
cago.  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh,  and  Newark. 

Local  No.  6  in  New  York  City 
was  one  of  the  original  defend 
ants,  but  the  case  against  it  was 
severed  after  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph.  ITU  president,  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  the  New 
York  Employing  Printers  Asso 
ciation. 

In  Detroit,  a  contract  was 
signed  April  12,  including  four 
features  which  are  held  by 
Myers  to  be  illegal.  These  are: 
a  “statement  of  intent  ”  in  which 
employers  agree  to  perform  only 
“normal  account”  work;  a  clause 
covering  acceptance  of  ITU 
laws;  a  competency  examination: 
and  a  hiring  system  with  union 
foremen  in  charge. 

Myers  ruled  that  the  “normal 
account”  restriction  compels  an 
employer  to  capitulate  to  secon¬ 
dary  boycott  demands  by  the 
union.  He  grouped  the  three 
other  clauses  as  “a  device  to  de¬ 
feat”  the  closed  shop  ban  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law. 


An  examination  method  in 
which  the  union  and  employer 
share  control,  Myers  held,  leaves 
the  union  with  a  veto  power.  It 
is  further  provided,  Myers 
pointed  out,  that  journeymen 
printers  could  be  hired  without 
examination,  and  the  hiring  in 
all  cases  would  be  done  by  a 
foreman  who  is  a  member  of  the 
union,  bound  to  abide  by  union 
laws  which  mandate  him  to  give 
preference  to  union  men. 

The  New  York  contract  ac 
cepted  by  Randolph,  after  ses 
sions  with  the  City's  labor  rela¬ 
tions  expert,  is  comparable  in 
many  respects  with  the  Detroit 
pact.  The  competency  test  pro¬ 
vision  differs  in  that  the  New 
York  City  School  of  Printing 
would  give  the  examination. 

On  the  broader  issues  involv¬ 
ing  ITU  and  the  locals,  Myers 
said  the  union  failed  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  in  three  particu 
lars:  1.  Insistence  that  employ¬ 
ers  recognize  ITU  laws;  2.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  offer  a  bona  fide  contract: 
3.  Insistence  upon  a  60-day  can¬ 
cellation  clause  which  gave  the 
union  a  chance  to  strike  when 
a  non-union  man  is  hired. 

Form  P-6A,  which  newspaper 
publishers  rejected  in  their  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  typographi¬ 
cal  unions,  was  not  a  written 
agreement  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law,  Myers  ruled.  He 
recommended  that  the  Board 
direct  the  ITU  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  to  rescind  the  advice  and  in¬ 
structions  contained  in  the 
series  of  Postcard  Bulletins 
bearing  on  the  bargaining  policy 
adopted  at  Cleveland  last  Aug¬ 
ust.  and  that  the  local  unions 
disregard  those  instructions.  The 
union,  he  concluded,  should  be 
required  to  negotiate  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  term  contract  with  the 
employers. 


N.  Y.  Mailers 
Snub  ITU  Rule, 
Sign  Contract 

Mailers  Union  No.  6  (TTU) 
has  executed  a  contract  with  13 
newspapers  in  New  York  City 
without  reference  to  Woodruf 
Randolph,  president,  or  tht 
Executive  Council  of  Intenu 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

Submission  of  the  contract  to 
Indianapolis  was  disapproved  by 
local  membership,  despite  III 
laws  requiring  such  submission 

The  action  does  not  men 
“that  we  have  any  idea  of  seve 
ing  relations  with  ITU,”  saU 
William  E.  Smollen,  presidm 
of  the  local.  “We  are  in  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  ITU  policy,"  i 
He  also  said,  however,  thi; 
Randolph’s  approval  or  disap 
proval  of  the  contract  “would 
be  purely  academic  because  it 
had  already  been  signed  and 
went  into  effect  this  morning." 
(June  1). 

The  former  contract,  effective 
May  7,  1946,  and  running  for 
two  years  like  the  new  one,  was 
also  not  submitted  to  Randolph 
who  afterwards  recorded  his 
disapproval  of  the  terms  of  die 
contract. 

The  contract  was  described 
by  William  Mapel,  vicechairman 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  as  “very  simi 
lar”  to  the  one  recently  sub 
mitted  by  Typographical  Union 
No.  6,  and  subsequently  reject 
ed  by  Randolph  and  the  execu  > 
tive  board. 

The  new  contract  provides  a 
$7.25  weekly  pay  increase  in 
stead  of  the  nearly  30%  that 
the  local’s  bargaining  agents  had 
said  they  would  ask.  (E&P,  May 

8,  p.  8.) 

Automatic  arbitration  proco 
dure,  provided  by  a  clause  in 
the  former  contract,  is  not  set 
up  in  the  new  contract.  The 
point  had  been  made  non-arbi 
trable  by  a  clause  in  the  old  con 
tract,  and  automatic  arbitration 
was  to  be  renewed  only  by  mu  ' 
tual  consent.  The  union  decided 
against  retention  of  arbitration 
clauses. 

About  600  mailers  are  cov 
ered  by  the  contract,  which 
gives  them  a  three-weeks  vaca 
tion  rather  than  two  and  is  sub 
ject  to  reopening  on  the  wage 
issue,  a  year  from  now. 

Closed  shop,  struck  work  and 
other  provisions  normal  to  con 
tracts  before  the  Taft-Hartlej 
law  forbade  their  inclusion  are 
made  a  part  of  the  appendix  to 
become  operative  if  T-H  provi 
sions  should  be  changed. 

The  new  weekly  pay  scak 
mailers— $78.40  for  day  won 
and  $80.75,  night;  stampers  and 
delivery  clerks  —  $80.90,  da? 
work,  $83.26,  night;  and  auto 
matic  machine  operators  - 
$83.40,  day  work,  $85.78,  night 
■ 

$70  In  Waterbury 

Watehbury,  Conn.  —  Mansgo 
ment  of  the  Waterbury  Repub 
lican- American  and  the  typogia 
phical  union  have  reached  tf 
agreement  on  wage  scales  t» 
give  night  workers  $70  for « 
40-hour  week,  and  $60  for  w 
workers. 
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CARTOONISTS  SEE  LITTLE  JOY  IN  VACATION  TIME  FOR  YOUNGSTERS 
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Low  Here  to  Cover 
Political  Conventions 

By  Carle  Hodge 
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DAVID  LOW,  perhaps  the 
world’s  top  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist,  has  reached  a  pinnacle  of 
promise  in  human  endeavor:  he 
baits  his  boss  and  gets  paid 
for  it. 

Often  in  the  three  to  four 
scathingly  satirical  sketches  he 
draws  weekly  for  Beaverbrook’s 
potent  London  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard,  "The  Beaver  is  depicted  a 
bumptious  clown. 

A  parody  Low  penned  of 
Standard  circulation  ads  set  all 
Britain  a-laughing.  Seldom  does 
his  opinion  parallel  the  paper's. 

Yet  if  Lord  Beaverbrook 
frowns  upon  this  semi-self 
searching  which  runs  alongside 
his  own  treasured  leaders,  it 
has  had  no  effect  on  the  artist’s 
climb  to  fame  and  fortune. 

For,  in  the  46  years  the  shy, 
soft-spoken  Don  Quixote  of  car¬ 
tooning  has  tilted  his  pen  and 
brush  at  political  windmills  he 
has  become  an  acknowledged 
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BBDO  to  Start 
Lucky  Strike 
Drive  in  Dailies 

A  new  advertising  campaign, 
featuring  an  “intensive”  news¬ 
paper  schedule,  will  be  started 
next  week  for  Lucky  Strike  cig¬ 
arettes. 

All  the  leading  syndicated 
and  independent  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  sections  will  be  used  as  well 
as  an  undisclosed  number  of 
daily  newspapers.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  agency 
told  E&P.  The  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  will  start  June  10  and  will 
continue  for  24  weeks.  Frequen¬ 
cy  of  insertion  will  vary 
throughout  the  campaign. 

Copy,  running  from  255  to 
1,440  lines,  will  be  new,  but  will 
continue  the  Lucky  Strike 
themes  “fine  tobacco,”  “first 
choice  among  tobacco  men,"  etc. 

First  by  BBD&O 

The  campaign  will  appear  also 
in  magazines  and  on  two  net¬ 
work  radio  shows.  Use  of  some 
spot  radio  Is  planned,  but  the 
schedule  has  not  yet  been  set. 

The  new  drive  will  be  the  first 
conducted  by  BBD&O,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  account  after  its  res¬ 
ignation  by  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing  recently.  In  charge  of  the 
account  at  BBD&O  are  Sam 
Harned  as  group  account  execu¬ 
tive:  John  Thomas  as  account 
executive,  and  Len  Carey  as  a.  e. 
for  radio. 

In  1946  and  1947,  Lucky 
Strikes  newspaper  campaigns 
totalled  about  $3,000,000  each 
year  and  appeared  in  every 
available  daily  in  the  country. 
The  full  extent  of  BBD&O’s  use 
of  dailies  in  the  forthcoming 
drive  has  not  been  disclosed,  but 
it  has  been  reported  that  in  most 
respects  the  campaign  will  be 
“substantially  the  same”  as  those 
of  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  all 
newspapers  of  the  basic  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Advertising 
Network  would  be  used. 

FTC  vs.  Luckies 
RICHMOND,  Va.  — Hearings 

were  completed  here  May  27 
in  the  long  standing  government 
case  against  American  Tobacco 
Co.,  on  the  charge  of  using  false 
and  misleading  information  in 
its  ads. 

Trial  Examiner  John  L.  Hor¬ 
ner  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  considered  charges 
against  the  claim  that  Lucky 
Strike  cigarettes  are  “toasted” 
and  that  they  are  the  choice,  by 
“two  to  one,”  of  independent  to¬ 
bacco  experts.  FTC  has  asked 
for  a  “cease  and  desist”  order, 
but  ruling  on  the  petition  will 
be  handed  down  later  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Saucers,  Too? 

Boise,  Ida. — Ten-year-old  Rita 
Bright,  Boise,  wrote  “Dear  Mr. 
Statesman”  in  reporting  a  dying 
kitten,  and  pleading  that  the 
newspaper  would  h^p  her  find 
another  one.  The  story  appeared 
in  the  Statesman  and  by  5  p.m. 
of  the  same  day  Miss  Bright  had 
received  122  offers  for  kittens. 


STEADY  JOB 

William  M.  (Tudey)  Thornton  has 
started  his  second  50  years  with 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News — all 
of  the  first  50  having  been  spent 
covering  the  state  capitol.  His 
father.  John  Edward  Thornton, 
had  held  the  job  before  him. 

Kenyon  Hits 
Bias  in  Media 
Research  Study 

Hot  Springs,  Va. — Rising  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  growing  con¬ 
sumer  resistance  have  made  the 
need  for  validated  facts  about 
adverti.<!ing  more  pressing  than 
ever,  Otis  A.  Kenyon,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  told  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers  at  their 
annual  meeting  here  last  week. 

Kenyon,  who  also  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  said,  “Research  in 
advertising  has  followed  a  very 
checkered  career.  A  great  deal 
of  this  research  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  incompetent  and  even 
when  it  is  well  done,  much  of  it 
has  been  biased. 

“Every  buyer  of  media  is 
bombarded  with  facts  and  if  he 
accepts  all  he  will  be  utterly 
confused  because  the  conclu¬ 
sions  are  frequently  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  one  another. 

“Not  all  advertisers  have  the 
time  or  the  ability  to  pick  the 
grain  from  the  chaff  and  even  if 
they  had  the  ability  it  could  not 
be  done  without  taking  some¬ 
body's  word  for  a  lot  of  things. 
It  was  the  need  of  the  industry 
for  facts  that  could  be  accepted 
without  question  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation.  Today, 
when  advertising  is  being 
squeezed  by  the  rising  costs  of 
production,  at  the  bottom,  and 
consumer  resistance,  at  the  top, 
the  need  for  facts — real  facts — 
Is  more  important  than  ever. 

“The  time  Is  coming  when 
competition  between  m^iq  will 
greatly  increase;  radio  vs.  the 
printed  word,  newspaper  vs. 
transportation  advertising,  mass 
magazines  vs.  special-interest 
magazines,  etc.  All  have  their 
own  special  pleadings,  some¬ 
times  backed  up  by  real  basic 
facts,  but  mostly  by  statistics 
carefully  selected  and  skillfully 
presented  to  prove  a  claimed  su¬ 
periority.” 


Newspaper  Ads 
Vital  Today^ 
Soys  Retailer 

Chicago  —  With  the  competi¬ 
tive  spirit  of  normal  business 
rapidly  returning  at  high  vol¬ 
ume  levels,  newspapers  and 
merchants  are  more  dependent 
on  each  other  than  ever,  Wil¬ 
lard  W.  Cole,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Lytton’s,  told  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  executives  here 
last  week. 

“It  is  a  time  certainly,  when 
the  merchant  must  do  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  properly 
plan  in  advance  so  as  to  assist 
newspapers  in  their  daily  prob¬ 
lem  of  position  and  space  allo¬ 
cations,”  said  Cole  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federated  Advertising 
Club's  annual  awards  dinner. 

“It  seems  likewise  an  unde¬ 
niable  fact  that  with  the  gross 
profit  margins  of  retailing 
squeezed  to  an  almost  irredu¬ 
cible  minimum,  that  newspapers 
must  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  curtail  their  own  ex¬ 
penses.” 

Cole,  who  is  carrying  on  the 
traditions  of  Henry  C.  Lytton 
&  Co.,  with  men’s  and  women’s 
clothing  stores  in  several  Mid¬ 
western  cities,  told  E&P  that  his 
firm  is  cutting  out  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  billboards  to  concen¬ 
trate  its  major  advertising  ef¬ 
fort  in  newspapers. 

He  warned  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  newspaper  comes  from  tele¬ 
vision  and  its  ability  to  repro¬ 
duce  a  “picture  story  of  mer¬ 
chandise.”  He  also  added; 

“Most  logically  because  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  that  likely  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  consumer  during  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  hours, 
the  most  vulnerable  newspapers 
to  this  new  medium,  will  be 
those  published  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  hours.” 

Chicago  Herald  American  won 
first  honors  in  the  direct  mail 
division  of  CFAC’s  contest.  The 
series  on  Paris  and  London  fash¬ 
ions,  written  by  Helen  Wells, 
women’s  editor,  with  Andrew  H. 
Talbot,  Jr.,  as  art  director  and 
M.  Greenwald  and  D.  Gross- 
man,  artists,  took  first  place. 

Winners  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  division  were: 

1.  National  or  regional  campaign,  in- 
.stitnlional:  Advertiser,  Railroads  Inter- 
Kegional  Advertising  Committee;  Agen¬ 
cy,  MeCann-Krickson,  Inc. 

2a.  Xational  or  regional  campaign, 
jiro  luct  selling  lover  4d0  lines) :  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  .\rmonr  iS:  Co.;  Agency,  Foote, 
Cone  &  fielding. 

2I>.  National  or  regional  campaign, 
product  selling  (400  lines  or  less) :  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  .-Xrmour  &  Co.;  Agency,  Foote, 
Cone  &  fielding. 

3.  Local  campaign,  institutional:  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

4.  lyocal  campaign,  product  selling 

(over  400  lines):  Advertiser,  Mar¬ 

shall  Field  &  Co. 

5.  Continuity  strip,  black  and  white: 
.\dvertiser.  fiowman  Dairy  Co.;  Agency, 
.1.  Walter  Tliomi>son  Co. 

6.  Supplement  display,  full  color: 
.\dvcrtiser.  Libby.  McNeill  &  Libby; 
.\gency,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

7.  Supplement  display — monotone: 
.■\<lvertiser.  International  Cellucotton 
Products  Co.  (Kotex) ;  Agency,  Foote, 
Cone  &  fielding. 

R.  Supplement  continuity — full  color: 
Advertiser.  International  Cellucotton 
Products  Co.  (Kleenex):  Agency,  Foo**, 
Cone  &  fielding. 
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INLAND  AWARD  | 

John  Arabinko.  (right),  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  receives  trophy  foi 
spot  news  picture  from  Proi.  Floyd 
Arpan  in  Inland  Daily  Press  As-  ' 
_ <<>o-ia(inn  contest. 


Publicity  Lack 
Hampers  Test  of 
'Banner  Buys' 

Consumer  response  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricid-  ; 
ture’s  “Banner  Buy”  experi¬ 
ment  was  “disappointing,”  it  • 
was  admitted  this  week.  Chief 
responsibility  was  laid  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  publicity  in 
advance  of  the  program  in  York  ; 
and  Lancaster,  Pa.  ( 

The  Department  has  no  inten¬ 
tion,  however,  of  immediately 
abandoning  extension  of  the 
plan,  Donald  Lehman  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Food  and  Feed  Conserva¬ 
tion.  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

( Purpose  of  the  program  is  to  * 
encourage  the  purchase  of  foods 
that  are  plentiful  and  relatively 
low-priced.  Such  foods  are 
labeled  “Banner  Buys”  by  store¬ 
keepers.  )  i 

“Our  experiment  was  well 
received  by  the  merchants  in 
York  and  Lancaster,”  Mr.  Leh-  | 
man  said.  “They  have  asked  us 
to  continue  it  through  the 
month  of  June,  and  at  least  one 
dealer  has  already  instructed 
his  staff  to  continue  to  use  the 
Banner  Buy  symbols.” 

The  two-city  test  was  con 
ducted,  he  added,  for  the  “very 
purpose  of  finding  out  just  such 
thing.s”  as  the  need  for  more 
intensive  publicity. 

Whether  the  program  will  be 
expanded,  said  Mr.  Lehman, 
will  depend  on  the  results  of 
two  surveys  just  started  in  the 
test  cities  by  the  Bureau  of  , 
Agricultural  Economics  —  one 
among  consumers,  the  other 
among  food  stores. 

Initial  findings  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Lehman  said,  showed 
in  addition  to  the  lack  of  pub¬ 
licity,  a  need  for  more  educa 
tional  work  among  store  oper- 

D.  F.  Hartman,  food  whole¬ 
saler  who  served  as  Lancaster 
County  chairman  of  the  proj-  r 
ect,  also  blamed  inadequacy  of 
publicity.  “As  far  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  concerned,”  the  Lon- 
caster  New  Era  quoted  him. 

“we  will  have  to  say  the  test  k 
was  not  a  success.  Howev«. 
dealers  cooperated  very  well- 

During  the  program,  most  of 
the  larger  food  advertisers  high 
lighted  “Banner  Buys”  in  their 
newspaper  copy.  | 
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CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


FINAL 


72  pages 


FIVE  CENTS 


thoughts  for  food 


There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  theGreaterCleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
specific  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Contact 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  sers’ice. 


Includes  the  famous  2 -in-1  mar¬ 
ket  (Greater  Cleseland  plus  26 
adjacent  counties)  — Ohio's  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost? 


Pill* 

THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Agency  Man  Wants 
Faces,  Not  Figures 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


MODERN  copy  research  tells  us 

practically  nothing  about  the 
buying  habits  or  motivations  of 
the  reading  public. 

Present  market  research  is 
good  in  its  quantitative  phases; 
qualitative  research  is  virtually 
non  existent. 

We  know  nothing  about  eval¬ 
uating  art  and  layout. 

Media  research  is  the  poorest 
of  all  research  types  now  avail¬ 
able. 

All  of  which  makes  for  a  very 
unhappy  state  of  things  in  an  era 
when  all  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  “begins  and  ends  with  re¬ 
search.” 

That  is  exactly  the  situation 
today,  according  to  Dr.  Wallace 
H.  Wulfeck,  vicepresident  and 
research  director  of  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Dr.  Wulfeck,  a  highly-re¬ 
garded  spokesman  for  his 
branch  of  the  industry,  gave 
that  as  his  frank  appraisal  of  to¬ 
day’s  research  before  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  last  week. 

“According  to  present-day 
philosophy,”  he  said,  “the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  is  a  sales  or 
marketing  engineer.  As  such  it 


governs  itself  strictly  according 
to  the  findings  of  its  research — 
whether  on  product,  advertising 
technique,  sales  organization, 
market,  etc.;  creative  work  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  agency’s 
marketing  process.  The  blue- 
sky  philosophy  is  dead. 

“Yet  today  we  find  ourselves 
almost  completely  ignorant  as 
to  what  makes  people  buy. 
Qualitative  analysis  is  in  very 
low  estate  and  there  is  in  pres¬ 
ent  research  no  answer;  only 
clues.’ 

Compounding  the  difficulty,  he 
said,  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
too  many  advertising  stimuli 
impinging  on  the  public.  The 
competition  facing  today’s  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  not  another  product 
or  products  in  his  field,  but  all 
the  advertising  in  the  contexts 
in  which  he  places  his  appeals. 
The  multiplicity  of  advertisers 
and  media,  he  added,  is  a  source 
of  continual  bafflement. 

In  his  critique  of  research  by 
media.  Dr.  Wulfeck  put  the 
finger  on  a  recent  report  by  the 
Magazine  Advertising  Bureau, 
which  said  that  80%  of  the 
American  public  read  magazines. 

“So  what?”  he  commented. 


“That  figure  is  meaningless  un¬ 
less  we  know  who  reads  maga¬ 
zines  and  why;  where  the  read¬ 
ers  live;  what  they  buy  and  why 
they  buy  it; — and  What  about 
duplication?” 

Media  research,  he  suggested, 
needs  “cooperative  enterprise 
and  standardization.” 

No  Pipe  Dream 
SOMETHING  NEW  every  day  in 

our  collection  of  newspaper 
advertising  success  stories. 
Here’s  one  that  is  unusual,  to  say 
the  least,  and  probably  unique. 

Universal  Concrete  Pipe  Co.  of 
Columbus,  O.,  maker  of  concrete 
sewer  pipe  and  culverts,  dou¬ 
bled  the  cash  sales  volume  of 
its  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  plant  in  a 
recent  brief  sales  campaign. 
How?  By  advertising  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  a 
eight-county  area. 

Lawrence  E.  Barrett,  Roches¬ 
ter  sales  representative,  said 
that  in  the  10  days  immediately 
following  the  start  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  sales  jumped  more  than 
100%. 

Ads  of  100  lines  were  placed 
by  Byer  &  Bowman  agency  in 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  Batavia 
News.  Hornell  Tribune.  Dans- 
ville  Genesee  Country  Express, 
Attica  News,  Wyoming  Reporter, 
and  other  papers. 

The  small  ad  stated  simply: 
“Here’s  News — Hard-to  get, 
small-size  sewer  pipe  available 
for  immediate  delivery.”  Then 
it  went  on  to  describe  some  uses. 

Suggested  slogan:  “Concrete 
sewer  pipe  is  local.” 


Food  Retcdlers 
Told  to  Use  » 

More  PR  Ads  I 

Chicago — Need  for  the  retail 
food  business  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  properly  of  economic  truths 
as  they  apply  to  current  prob¬ 
lems,  through  public  relations 
advertising,  was  advocated  here 
by  E.  E.  Hargrave,  secretary  of 
Jewel  Food  Stores,  at  the  Super 
Markets  convention. 

“Business,  and  this  includes 
the  retail  food  industry,  cannot 
afford  to  come  up  with  'too 
little,  too  late’  as  an  answer 
here,”  declared  Hargrave,  who 
told  what  Jewel  Food  Stores 
have  done  in  public  relations 
advertising.  | 

Annual  Report  ‘ 

“In  Jewel  we  have  from  time 
to  time  reported  direct  to  the 
public,  and  in  March  of  1948 
we  made  such  a  report  by  news¬ 
paper  ad  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cagoland  under  the  heading 
‘What  Happens  to  the  Food  Dol¬ 
lar  You  Spend  at  the  Grocery 
Store?’  This  subject  was  sub¬ 
headed  ‘This  is  a  Report  of  Each 
Dollar  Spent  in  a  Jewel  Store 
in  1947’.’’ 


Vanilla  Flavor 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. — A  little 
vanilla  flavoring  added  to  print¬ 
er’s  ink  led  readers  to  an  ad 
in  the  Chattanooga  Times  of 
M,ay  26  for  Stewart’s  Vanilla 
Wafers. 
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A  ^  A  1^11  — Bigger  and  Better  than  Ever 

HERE  AGAIN!  hy  Nearly  25% 

4TH  ANNUAL  EDITION 

OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 


Includes  over  200  questions  on  food,  soaps*  Cosmetics,  tires,  gas, 
oil,  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  small  electrical  appliances,  radios, 
paint,  wallpaper,  anti-free2e»  etc* 


Reveals  Baying  Habits  and  Brand  Rrefntbnees  of  82.826  Greater  Omaha  FomBfes 

Covers  Nebraska  and  Southwestera  Iowa 


Yes _ this  accurate  Consumer  Analysis  is  herd  hgain, 

ready  to  help  you  evaluate  the  rich  Nebraska-Southwestern 
Iowa  market . . .  ready  to  help  you  with  your  1948*4049  adver¬ 
tising  plans. 


This  complete  study  contains  valuable  information  on 
buying  habits  and  brand  preferences  of  82,826  metropolitan 
Omaha  families.  It  shows  what  they  buy  and  where  they  buy. 

Get  your  copy  today.  Please  send  request  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  letterhead  to  our  national  advertising  department. 


Otnaiia 

X^WORLD-ITERALD 
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*Every  other  family  of  The  Sun’s  300,000  families 


owns  at  least  one  automobile.  This  proportion  is 


26%  higher  than  the  proportion  for  the  metropolitan 


trading  area.  Less  than  40%  of  the  New  York  market 


families  own  automobiles. 


For  sales  success  in  the  New  York  market,  it  is  far 
more  important  to  reach  the  right  people,  rather 
than  the  most  people. 

A  Sun  representative  will  be  happy  to 
tell  you  about  the  valuable  data  con¬ 


tained  in  this  first  full-scale  panel  study 
of  the  New  York  market.  Write  on  busi¬ 
ness  letterhead  to  The  Sun  Research 
Dept.,  280  Broadway,  N.  Y.  15,  N.  Y. 
"^AaS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 


NEW  YORK 


Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciuo  and  los 
Angeles  byCresmer  AWoodward  lnc.:In  Boston.TiltonS.Bell. 

MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVKTISING  AWARDS 
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ARF  Issues 
No.  1  of  Series 
On  Weeklies 

First  report  in  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation’s  new 
Continuing  Study  of  Weekly 
Newspapers,  covering  the  March 
18  issue  of  the  Elkin  (N.  C.) 
Tribune,  was  issued  this  week. 

This  study  employs  a  special 
technique  differing  from  that  of 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  (dailies),  in  that 
it  provides  information  about 
the  readers  and  in  addition  takes 
account  of  non-readers  in  the 
families  receiving  the  paper.  It 
was  found  that  of  8,700  persons 
in  the  families  taking  the  paper, 
7,500  were  readers. 

Interviews  were  conducted 
among  327  homes  in  three  coun¬ 
ties  which  take  87%  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  2,964  ABC  circulation. 

High  Readership 

Readership  of  the  issue  was 
found  to  be  well  sustained 
throughout  its  20  pages.  A 
higher  percentage  of  men  read 
the  paper  than  women,  but  the 
Utter  were  more  thorough,  scor¬ 
ing  an  average  page  readership 
ef  79%  to  the  men’s  61%. 

Both  men  and  women  scored 
43%  _  readership  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Women  read  more 
news  stories,  looked  at  more  pic¬ 
tures  and  paid  more  attention  to 
ad  copy  as  a  whole. 

Best- read  national  ad  was  a 
580-Iine  Oldsmobile  display.  Its 
scores  of  men,  29%  and  women, 
16%  placed  it  first  among  men, 
second  among  women.  The  wo¬ 
men  gave  top  place  (34%)  to  a 
Duke  Power  Co.  ad  which  used 
the  headline  “When  Skirts  Went 
Swish"  as  the  attention-catcher. 

Top-rated  local  ad  ( 81  %  )  was 
a  department  store’s  full  page 
featuring  Easter  fashions.  No. 
1  on  the  men’s  list  (54%)  was  a 
theatre  ad. 

Generally,  women’s  reading 
of  news  and  features  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  men.  On  the 
average,  men  read  19%  of  the 
issue’s  67  editorial  items;  women 
read  23%. 

First  on  the  men’s  list,  at  58%, 
was  a  sports  item  on  an  inside 
page  reporting  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  pitcher  by  a  local  ball 
team.  Women’s  top  score  (62%) 
went  to  a  local  kindergarten 
story,  also  inside. 

Women  showed  greatest  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  items  about  local 
people:  births,  illness,  society 
personals,  pictures  of  children, 
etc.  The  mqn  were  attracted  by 
pictures,  state  capital  news,  farm 
and  soil  conservation  news. 

In  its  report  of  findings,  the 
Foundation  cautioned  that  the 
figures  are  not  “typical”  of 
weeklies  as  a  whole.  It  pointed 
out  that  there  are  four  main 
types  of  communities  in  which 
weeklies  circulate:  agricultural, 
agricultural-industrial,  Indus- 
trial,  and  suburban,  llie  or¬ 
ganization  plans  to  cover  all 
types  in  a  continuing  cycle. 

Cooperating  with  ARF  in  the 
Continuing  Study  is  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Bureau  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association.  'Die 
Bureau  pays  the  costs. 


^liort  Raized 


“To  understand  Communism 
and  its  forces,”  says  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  “it  is 
wise  to  understand  the  struggle 
between  God  and  the  Devil,  dis¬ 
cussed  so  immorally  in  Job  and 
in  Goethe’s  Faust.” 

■ 

Few  correspondents,  inadver¬ 
tently  or  otherwise,  are  as  honest 
in  tips  to  the  editor  as  Mrs.  Lena 
Leece,  who  told  the  Petoskey 
(Mich.)  Evening  News: 

“I  will  not  send  any  news  for 
Saturday  because  I  expect  to  be 
so  sick  I  cannot  write  and  will 
go  fishing  instead.” 

■ 

Classified  in  the  London  (O.) 
Madison  Press: 

“Filling  station  and  modern 
five-room  dwelling,  located  on 
US  Route  42,  4  miles  west  of 
Delaware.  Don  T.  Hesitate. 
Priced  to  sell.  .  .  .” 

■ 

From  the  classified  columns  of 
the  Lockport  (N.  Y. )  Union- 
Sun  &-  Journal: 

“Waitresses  for  extra  work, 
good  pay,  bust  be  neat  and  clean. 
No  phone  calls.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Denver  Post  Rated 
High  in  Readabilit'^ 

Denver,  Colo. — A  readability 
rating  by  the  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University’s  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  found  that  the  Denver 
Post  was  the  easiest-to-read 
newspaper  it  has  surveyed  in 
two  years. 

A  rating  of  “far  and  away  the 
best  we  ever  have  awarded  to  a 
daily  newspaper”  was  given  the 
Post. 

William  F.  Tanner,  head  of  the 
journalism  department,  said  in 
the  report  to  the  Denver  daily: 

“You  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  success  in  making  the  news 
of  the  day  both  understandable 
and  rppealing  to  large  numbers 
of  people.” 

Ratings  were  of  staff  written 
news  stories  only.  Wire  service 
or  syndicated  material  was  not 
rated. 

■ 

Higher  Ad  Revenue 
SNPA  Clinic  Topic 

The  Second  Annual  SNPA 
Advertising  Clinic  will  take 
place  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  July 
11-13  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Hotel. 

J.  H.  Armistead,  advertising 
director  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  Tennessean  and  con¬ 
vention  chairman,  announced  the 
program  theme  will  be:  “How  to 
Increase  Advertising  Revenue 
at  Minimum  Operating  Cost  to 
the  Publisher.” 

■ 

Big  Microfilm  Job 

Uhbana-Champaign,  Ill.  —  Ap¬ 
paratus  for  microfilm  recording 
of  the  25,000  bound  volumes  of 
newspapers  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  library — one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  important  collec¬ 
tions  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
— will  be  installed  with  a  spec¬ 
ial  appropriation  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  ’ifrustees. 


Tourists  are  Ambassadors 
of  Good  Will 

Every  thoughtful  editor  realizes  the  importance  of 
extending  up-to-the-minute  information  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Today,  tourists  represent  the  best  practical  form  of 
education  in  the  building  of  understanding  between 
peoples.  The  tourist,  unconsciously  exhibiting  the 
living  standard  of  a  democratic  nation,  is  the  true 
ambassador  of  good  will.  Not  only  docs  he  spend 
money  that  benefits  “the  people,”  he  brings  home 
impressions  and  friendly  feelings  of  incalculable  value. 

France,  for  example,  has  long  been  a  tourist  paradise. 
Before  the  war,  tourists  represented  her  second  largest 
industry.  And  now  again  Americans  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  rekindling  of  traditional  tics  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  French  economy. 

An  hospitable  people  geared  to  welcome  and  enter¬ 
tain  the  world,  the  French  invite  all  men  and  women 
of  good  will  to  see  this  year  how  their  nation,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  peace  and  freedom,  is  moving  forward  to  a 
brighter,  more  productive  tomorrow. 

This  Summer?  100,000  Americans  can’t  be  wrong.  This 
summer  more  travellers  want  to  go  to  France  than  there 
are  ships  and  planes  to  take  them.  Plan  a  trip  for  Fall 
or  Winter.  The  revalued  franc  buys  more. 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

A  Service  Agency  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

New  York:  610  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago:  307  N.  Michigan  Avc. 
Ix)s  Angeles:  448  S.  Hill  St.  San  Francisco:  411  Kohl  Bldg. 

"Tourist  Dollars  Stimulate  World  Trade" 
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Habitat  Habit 

(  Washington,  D.  C. ) 


\r  Sunday  morning.  Junior  dashes — pianissimo— 

for  first  crack  at  Star  funnies.  Pop  leisurely 
wj)  drinks  in  coffee,  sports  and  news  at  breakfast. 
■Ifi  Mom  collects  recipes  and  the  low-down  on  high 
■jjll  fashion.  Sis  absorbs  Society  and  This  Week. 

Pictorial  magazine  gets  perused  by  all.  .  .  . 

'1  \  Certainly,  it  takes  more  than  features  to  make 
^  '  a  paper  an  indispensable  advertising  medium. 

The  Star  has  what  it  takes:  dominant  circula¬ 
tion  in  Metropolitan  Washington  (80^  home 
delivered) ,  dominant  classified  lineage,  bonus 
Sunday  circulation,  dominant  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  display.  Advertisers  who  build  their 
Washington  campaigns  around  The  Star  capi¬ 
talize  on  a  good  W ashington  habit. 


The  Washington  Star 

Wai hingten,  D.  C. 

Represented  nationally  by 
Dan  a.  Carroll.  110  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  17 

The  John  £.  Lutz  Co.,  Trirune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


Dodger  Rally  Is  One 
To  Faze  Inez  Robb 


Robb 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

“INK  STAINED  WENCH  ’  is  a 

book  title,  selected  by  Inez 
Robb,  award  -  winning  corre¬ 
spondent  for  In- 
ternational 
News  Service. 

She  hasn’t  writ¬ 
ten  it,  yet.  And, 
no  wonder. 

She’s  been  too 
busy,  getting 
out  copy  and 
making  copy. 

If  the  book 
should  ever  be 
written,  it  will, 
perforce,  tell  of 
some  of  the  top 
news  assign¬ 
ments  of  the  past  20  years. 
These  assignments  and  Inez 
Robb’s  thorough  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  of  them  have 
led  to  two  national  journalism 
awards  in  one  year. 

Her  alma  mater,  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
this  year  gave  her  an  Honor 
Awaixl  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Journalism. 

Her  employers.  International 
News  Service,  awarded  her  the 
George  R.  Holmes  Memorial 
Trophy  “for  the  best  example 
of  an  INS  reporter  s  work.’’ 

She  decided  to  make  journal¬ 
ism  a  career  when  she  was  a 
high  school  reporter  for  the  old 
Boise  (Ida.)  Evening  Capital 
News.  The  m.e.  gave  her  a  by¬ 
line. 

She  earned  the  by-line  on  an 
account  of  a  stunt  ride  with  a 
barn  -  storming  ex-army  aviator 
at  the  Idaho  State  Fair.  He  had 
tried  to  get  the  regular  staffers 
aboard,  but  they  declined. 

“Would  the  little  girl  like  to 
go,  then?’’  he  flung  out,  teas- 
ingly.  To  his  astonishment,  she 
accepted  with  alacrity.  She  has 
been  accepting  risky  assign¬ 
ments  ever  since. 

Close  Call 

INS  sent  her  an  admonitory 
telegram  last  year  when  she 
covered  the  Texas  City  disaster, 
and  got  so  close  to  the  second 
explosion  that  it  knocked  her 
flat,  and  smashed  the  taxicab 
from  which  she  had  just  alight¬ 
ed.  Men  were  killed  within  a 
few  feet  of  her,  but  she  got 
out  her  story  and  nursed  her 
injuries  later. 

She  insists  the  event  spoiled 
a  good  story.  Prior  to  that,  she 
could  claim  that  the  only  time 
she  was  near  death  in  the  news 
business  was  at  a  Brooklyn 
Dodger  celebration  rally. 

She  made  good  copy  for  the 
New  York  press  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Brooklyn  had  won  the 
league  pennant,  and  joy  was  un- 
conflned  in  Brooklyn,  despite 
large  police  cordons.  Mrs.  Robb 
was  talking  with  Commissioner 
Lewis  J.  Valentine,  in  front  of 
Borough  Hall,  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  grabbed  her  by  the  arms 
and  flung  her  along  the  side¬ 
walk. 

A  celebrant  in  lion  costume 
had  frightened  a  police  horse, 
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which  reared  dangerously  and 
was  about  to  come  down  on  Mrs. 
Robb’s  head.  Commissioner 
Valentine  acted  instinctively 
and  saved  her  life.  For  once, 
Inez  had  enough.  She  hunted 
for  the  nearest  subway,  resolv¬ 
ing  that  it  was  easier  to  report 
a  war  than  a  Brooklyn  rally. 

Reports  a  War,  Too 

She  got  her  chance  to  report 
a  war,  too.  She  was  in  England, 
doing  a  series  on  the  island's 
third  year  of  siege,  when  Pearl 
Harbor  broke.  Later  she  went 
to  Belfast,  Ireland,  to  watch  the 
landing  of  the  first  contingent 
of  Yanks.  She  was  in  Africa 
in  1943,  and  made  a  six  -  day 
round-the-world  trip  in  an  army 
plane  with  Freddie  Othman, 
U.P.,  and  Paul  Miller,  AP.  The 
examining  doctor  was  opposed 
to  a  woman  on  the  flight,  but 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  help¬ 
ing  him  off  the  ship. 

“Next  time  I'll  take  a  slow 
cattle  boat,’’  she  says,  but  in 
listening  to  her  enthusiastic  ac¬ 
count  one  mentally  comments; 

‘  That'll  be  the  day.” 

It  was  on  the  advice  of  fellow- 
workers  in  Idaho  that  after  two 
years  of  the  university  there, 
she  went  to  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

On  a  vacation  trip  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  after  graduation,  she  won 
a  job  with  the  Daily  World  de¬ 
spite  orders  left  by  Publisher 
Eugene  Lorton,  before  he  sailed 
for  a  South  American  vacation: 

“No  women.” 

The  editors  hired  her  and  hid 
her  from  the  boss  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  until  the  by-line  stories  of 
“Inez  Callaway”  intrigued  him. 
She  was  with  the  World  for  27 
months. 

She  got  a  bigger  assignment 
from  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson  in 
Chicago  through  a  scrapbook, 
which  eventually  reached  his 
hands. 

Not  $75-a-Week,  Surely? 

A  telegram,  notifying  her  that 
she  was  accepted  for  work  at 
the  then,  to  her,  incredible  sum 
of  $75  a  week,  reached  her  at 
her  home  in  Idaho,  where  the 


Callaways  were  skeptical.  It 
did  not  seem  to  them  that  “any 
good  woman”  would  be  paid 
that  much. 

Inez  Callaway  thought  the  job 
would  be  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  where  she  had  applied,  but 
it  was  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  There,  she  worked  for 
12  years,  covered  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  King  CJeorge  VI,  and  the 
wedding  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor. 

For  ten  of  the  years  with  the 
News  she  was  society  editor, 
and  claims  that  was  “the  most 
fatiguing  and  dangerous  job  I 
have  ever  had  in  the  newspaper 
field.” 

She  went  back  to  Columbia, 
Mo.,  for  journalism  week  in 
1938  as  a  lecturer  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  where  she  had  studied. 
While  there,  she  met  Damon 
Runyan  and  Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  contact  led  to  the 
job  she  now  has  with  INS — rov¬ 
ing  correspondent. 

For  INS  she  traveled  with  the 
English  Royal  family  on  their 
American  tour,  made  first  round- 
trip  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
when  Pan-Am  began  European 
service,  did  the  recent  royal 
marriage  (Elizabeth  and  Philip) 
and  has  interviewed  de  Valera, 
Peron,  Roosevelt,  and  two  Chil¬ 
ean  presidents  on  successive 
days,  with  a  resignation  in  be¬ 
tween. 

Inez  and  her  husband,  J.  Ad¬ 
dison  Robb,  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Prudential  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  are  getting  their 
feet  on  the  ground — on  their  re¬ 
cently  purchased  6.4  acres  near 
Flemington,  N.  J.  They  have 
been  married  18  years,  and  will 
continue  to  maintain  their  apart¬ 
ment  on  East  12th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

“To  Inez  Robb,  in  recognition 
of  her  long  series  of:  stories  of 
great  events  and  interviews  with 
famous  leaders  at  home  and 
abroad,”  the  Missouri  award 
said,  “the  spirit  of  adventure, 
sense  of  humor,  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  newsworthy  situations 
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which  have  made  her  one  of 
the  great  reporters  of  her  time: 
and  her  never-failing  zest  for 
journalism  as  a  great  profes¬ 
sion.” 

The  adventure  has  been  in 
her  stories,  and  the  zest  is  for 
life  generally.  She's  enthusi¬ 
astic  right  now  about  the  work 
of  Louise  Baer,  wife  of  Arthur 
“Bugs”  Baer,  who  is  making  a 
gallant  fight  for  the  national 
movement  to  control  heart  dis 
ease,  from  which  she  suffers. 

“There’s  a  story,”  says  Inez 
Robb.  “You  ought  to  do  a  fea 
ture  on  her,  not  me.”  There's 
a  speculative  look  in  her  eyes, 
and  it’s  an  easy  bet  that  Inez 
Robb  will  be  doing  that  feature 
■ 

Union  Charge  Against 
Stiles  Paper  Dismissed 

An  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  filed  by  John  J.  Byrnes, 
president  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  915,  against  the  Rock¬ 
ville  Center  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Re 
View-Star,  has  been  dismiss^ 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

The  NLRB  notified  Byrnes 
that  the  union  had  not  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requirement  for 
filing  non-Communist  affidavits 
and  financial  data. 

Byrnes  was  a  proofreader  on 
the  Review-Star,  prior  to  the 
walkout  of  union  members  on 
Nov.  10,  1947.  He  claimed  the 
management  refused  to  bargain. 
The  charge  was  filed  during  the 
NLRB  hearing  on  charges  insti 
tuted  by  James  E.  Stiles,  pub 
Usher  of  the  Review  -  Star, 
against  Local  915  and  ITU. 
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After  sundown,  in  Central  Indiana,  come 
the  hours  of  the  family  gathering — and  with 
it.  The  Indianapolis  Netis.  For  79  years,  in 
the  33  counties  surrounding  Indianapolis, 
AcH's-rea«Iing  has  been  a  traditional  family 
function  six  evenings  every  week.  And  because 
The  Xeu's  is  so  extensively,  intensively  read — 
by  the  entire  family — when  there  is  leisure 
time  for  page-by-page  perusal — the  impact  of 
Neivs  advertising  on  Iloosiers  is  quickly  meas¬ 
urable  in  sales  results.  W  hen  you  consider 
campaigns  in  Central  Indiana — where  net 
sjwndable  income  totals  nearly  §2,009,000,000 
— bear  in  mind  this  great  evening  circulation 
of  The  Indianapolis  News  .  .  .  and  its  proved 
record  of  advertising  productivity. 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST -in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


Texas  Medical  Society 
Prescribes  Ad  Doses 


By  Julian  Stag 

DALLAS,  Tex— Some  6,000 

Texas  physicians  have  been 
told  bluntly  they  must  wake  up 
and  do  something  about  their 
public  relations. 

Part  of  the  prescription 
handed  them — by  a  special  com- 
mitee  of  the  Texas  Medical  As¬ 
sociation — calls  for  larger  co¬ 
operation  with  newspapers,  and 
use  of  newspapers  for  paid  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising. 

Disquiet  over  rumblings  of 
socialized  medicine  is  a  factor 
that  has  aroused  the  medical 
profession  of  the  state.  Another 
factor  is  a  special  situation  in 
Texas  allowing  wide  latitude  in 
practice  of  the  healing  art  by 
so-called  cultists  and  others. 

PR  Firm  Retained 

Defeat  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Texas  Legislature  of  a  pro- 
po.'^ed  basic  science  law  impos¬ 
ing  certain  minimum  standards 
on  those  practicing  as  healers 
gave  fresh  impetus  to  interest 
in  public  relations. 

When  the  State  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  at  Houston  several 
weeks  ago,  the  membership  ap¬ 
proved  a  broad  program  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  This  included  re¬ 
taining  of  the  services  of  Watson 
Associates,  Dallas  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  headed  by  Phil 
Fox,  onetime  managing  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Embodying  the  long-range  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Medical  Association’s 
Public  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  Dr.  George  A.  Schene- 
werk,  Dallas,  is  chairman,  pub¬ 
lished  a  36-page  manual  en¬ 
titled  “The  Physician  Meets  the 
Public.”  It  laid  down  the  law 
to  the  doctors. 

After  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
failure  of  physicians  and  the 
medical  profession  in  the  field  of 
public  relations,  the  manual 
makes  specific  recommendations. 

‘‘Perhaps  no  tool  of  public  re¬ 
lations  deserves  more  considera¬ 
tion  in  taking  our  message  to  the 
people  of  Texas  than  advertis 
ing,”  the  committee  says. 

Advertising's  Advantages 

It  explains  advantages  of 
newspaper  advertising:  Reaches 
the  masses  of  people  with  speed; 
reaches  “the  greatest  number  of 
people  we  want  to  reach  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  person”;  gets  a 
message  across  exactly  as  the 
Medical  Association  wants  it 
stated 

“Occasionally,”  the  committee 
explains,  “we  may  have  reasons 
for  writing  our  own  headlines, 
selecting  our  own  words,  paint¬ 
ing  our  own  pictures.  Paid  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  only  SURE  way 
to  do  this,  as  all  experience  dem¬ 
onstrates,  and  as  our  adversaries 
have  found  to  be  highly  effec¬ 
tive.” 

Another  argument  for  use  of 
advertising  advanced  is  “that  it 
tends  to  overcome  in  the  minds 
of  news  editors  a  conception 
that  doctors  of  medicine  are  un¬ 
duly  prejudiced  against  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  ! 


“This  conception  exists  and  its 
eradication  cannot  fail  to  give  a 
better  ‘press’  to  the  problems  of 
the  doctor — a  supplementary 
value  of  proven  worth.” 

Full  Pages  Advised 

Specific  suggestions  are  made 
to  County  Medical  Societies  for 
use  of  local  newspapers.  Use 
of  full  pages  is  stressed. 

An  example  suggested  is  “a 
full  page  boosting  the  county 
fair,  a  full  page  backing  up  the 
drive  for  sale  of  T.  B.  Seals, 
Red  Cross,  Easter  Seals,  the 
Commnuity  Chest,  etc.” 

“This  institutional  advertise¬ 
ment  could  be  signed  by  the 
LOCAL  COUNTY  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY.’  Such  advertising 
identifies  physicians  with  the 
worthwhile  projects  of  their 
community. 

“The.se  advertisements  should 
not  be  in  praise  of  the  medical 
profession  and  its  attainments. 
Let  others  provide  advertise¬ 
ments  of  this  type.  For  a 
medical  .society  to  praise  scien¬ 
tific  medicine  is  too  much  like 
tooting  its  own  horn.  Put  in  a 
big  advertisement,  full  page  if 
possible,  or  none  at  all.  Don’t 
do  it  by  halves.” 

A  further  suggestion  is  that 
the  various  County  Societies 
publish  a  roster  of  members  of 
the  society  in  the  local  newspa¬ 
pers  at  regular  intervals. 

“The  American  public,”  the 
physicians’  manual  goes  on,  “has 
been  trained  for  20  years  or 
more  to  receive  its  education 
through  the  medium  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  if  medicine  is  to  tell  its 
story  to  the  people,  in  a  manner 
which  they  will  accept,  present- 
day  media  and  concepts  of  ed¬ 
ucation  must  be  followed,  and 
this  can  be  done  without  con¬ 
flicting  with  our  professional 
ethics.” 

Dwight  Plackard  of  Watson 
Associates  staff,  onetime  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News-Ob¬ 

server,  and  co-author  of  the  re¬ 
cently  published  McGraw-Hill 
“Blueprint  for  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,”  is  assigned  to  the  Texas 
medical  account. 

Members  of  the  Medical  As- 


Pictures  Tell  Stories 

And  words  paint  pictures!  Put 
them  both  together... and  you’ve 
got  “Magazine,”  the  new  picture 
magazine  distributed  with  the 
Sunday  Sun.  One  thousand-line 
page,  printed  in  compelling  gra¬ 
vure.  Making  good  in  a  big  way 
locally.  Can  do  the  same  for  you. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


sociation  voted  an  increase  in 
dues  to  help  support  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  a  finance  committee 
is  working  out  an  advertising 
budget. 

18-Page  Medical  Section 

In  mid  May.  the  Sunday  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Dallas  County  Medical 
Society,  ran  an  18-page  sectiori, 
with  articles  by  Dallas  physi¬ 
cians  and  advertisements  by  hos¬ 
pitals,  pharmacies,  the  Medical 
Arts  Building,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  sanitaria  and  clinics. 

Practical  ways  of  working 
with  the  editorial  end  of  the 
newspapers  are  outlined.  Local 
public  relations  committees  of 
County  Medical  Societies,  it  is 
suggested,  should  invite  editors 
and  reporters  to  luncheons  or  to 
regular  meetings  of  the  society. 
Or  the  doctors  might  take  the 
trouble  of  visiting  the  editorial 
rooms  and  give  a  personal  report 
on  doings. 

One  piece  of  advice:  “We  must 
answer  charges  NOW,  not  to¬ 
morrow;  comment  on  current 
events  ( such  as  polio  and  flu 
epidemics)  while  they  are  still 
news,  not  after  they  become 
history  Offer  information  on 
accident  cases  to  the  press,  and 
if  preferred  the  press  will  with¬ 
hold  the  doctor’s  name.” 

Following  up  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  committee,  the  State 
Association  is  planning  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  “Your  Health”  feature 
to  newspapers.  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  several  other 
Texas  newspapers  are  carrying 
“Medical  Queries  Answered” 
columns  in  cooperation  with  the 
County  Societies. _ 


Seminar  Is  Revived 
By  Indiana  League 

Indianapolis — The  first  semi- 1 
nar  since  the  war  of  editors  and 
editorial  department  workers  of 
newspapers  associated  with  the 
Indiana  League  of  Home  Dailies  | 
took  place  here  recently  with  ' 
more  than  50  attending.  F. 
Barnes,  publisher  of  the  Elwood  [ 
Call  Leader,  is  president  of  the 
league  | 

Subjects  discussed  and  those 
presenting  them  included: 
Sports,  Donald  Cramer,  Ply.  i 
mouth  Pilot-News;  society.  Nor-  I 
man  Thurston,  editor  of  the  | 
Shelbyville  News;  correspon¬ 
dents,  Frank  O.  Wellnitz,  editor  ; 
of  the  Elwood  Call-Leader,  and  j 
special  pages,  Hugh  Barnhart,  I 
president  of  the  Rochester  Newt- 
Sentinel. 

Rowland  R.  Peters,  managing 
editor  of  the  Elwood  paper,  pre¬ 
sided. 

■ 

Chicago  News  Gets 
Anti-Bias  Award 

Chicago — An  award  for  "im-  1 
provement  of  human  relations  j 
has  been  given  to  the  Chicago  I 
Daily  News  by  the  Chicago 
Council  Against  Racial  Discrimi¬ 
nation.  ! 

The  award  was  presented  to  ( 
A.  T.  Burch,  chief  editorial  ' 
writer,  for  John  S.  Knight,  edi 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily- 
News. 

The  council  also  presented  a  I 
citation  to  James  O.  Supple.  ' 
Chicago  Sun-Times  religion  edi 
tor. 
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The  evening  paper  that  coven 
northeastern  Indiana — reaches 
*  1 6,630  more  homes  than  does 
Fort  Wayne’s  morning  paper. 

♦(yourcf  .i.B.C.  12/3t/47) 


The  News-Sentinel  is  read  in  97.8%  of  all 
homes  in  Fort  Wayne  every  weekday. 
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Be  sure  you  have  today’s 
facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market ! 


inquirer  Stays  First  With 
Philadelphia  Retailers  in  1948 ! 


*»IRST  3  MONTHS 


In  a  super-charged  marketing  world, 
changes  rule  the  day. 

And  in  Philadelphia,  today,  The  Inquirer 
stands  first  in  advertising  linage  — 
advertising  PRODUCTIVITY. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Liii _ 1 - ■  M  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 
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West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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Call  for  ‘Boy’  Brings 
Scholar  and  a  Captain 


By  Don  Dooley 

MINNEAPOLIS  —  “Boy!  .  .  . 

COPY  boy!” 

A  college  journalism  student 
answers  this  call  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Morning  Tribune  news¬ 
room. 

The  Tribune  has  employed 
University  of  Minnesota  students 
as  copy  boys  since  V-J  day,  when 
help  was  still  hard  to  get,  and 
available  help  wasn't  too  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspapering.  During 
the  war  Tribune  copyboys  were 
high  school  students  —  mostly 
girls. 

Paul  Swensson,  news  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  p.m.  sister 
of  the  Tribune,  was  Tribune 
news  editor  when  student-copy- 
boys  were  first  employed.  He 
says  this  about  the  shift; 

Interested  in  Jobs 

“There  was  a  marked  change 
when  we  hired  university  stu¬ 
dents.  They’re  more  mature 
than  the  help  we  had  before. 
They're  interested  in  their  jobs 
and  their  more  advanced  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  big  advantage.  The  best 
thing  about  them  is  that  we  only 
have  to  tell  them  once  to  do  a 
thing.  That  means  a  lot  to  a 
busy  editor.” 

Besides  earning  extra  money, 
the  copyboys  are  getting  big- 
time  newspaper  experience. 
They  are  putting  their  college 
studies  to  work,  combining  the¬ 
ory  and  practice.  Errands  take 
them  to  every  corner  of  the 
plant,  giving  them  an  over  all 
picture  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

Many  of  the  Tribune’s  former 
copyboys  now  have  been  gradu¬ 
ated  from  journalism  school. 
Some  have  stayed  at  the  Trib¬ 
une.  John  McDonald  and  Dan 
Hafrey,  both  Phi  Beta  Kappas, 
are  on  the  copy  desk.  Pete  Mar¬ 
cus  is  a  photographer.  Life  re¬ 
cently  picked  one  of  his  photos 
as  “picture  of  the  week.” 

Ex-copyboy  Gardiner  Jones 
works  in  the  local  United  Press 
office.  Paul  Cunningham  was 
courthouse  reporter  for  the  Star 
after  graduation.  He  has  now 
left  the  Star  and  works  for  the 
Twin  Cities’  new  television  sta¬ 
tion,  KSTP-TV. 

Captain  Responds  to  Boy! 

Some  of  the  new  help  resent¬ 
ed  being  called  “boy”  at  first. 
They  were  veterans  (one  a  for¬ 
mer  artillery  captain  at  Anzio) 
and  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
get  used  to  the  juvenile  tag. 

Another  sore  spot  was  that 
many  of  the  staffers  weren’t 
much  older  than  the  “boys.” 
However,  they  soon  learned 
there  was  nothing  personal  in 
the  nickname,  and  the  longer 
they  stayed,  the  less  they  heard 
it. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  or¬ 
ganized  movement  by  the  copy¬ 
boys  to  change  their  trade 
name.  It  looks  as  though  “boy” 
will  remain  at  the  Tribune. 

There  is  a  staff  of  10  copyboys. 
Each  of  them  works  three  eight- 
hour  nights  a  week.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  coffee-and-sand- 


wich  runs,  duties  are  much  the 
same  as  on  other  papers.  Boys 
clip  teletype  machines,  gather 
and  edit  weather  data,  get  mar¬ 
riage  license  lists  from  the  court¬ 
house  and  wield  the  paste  pot 
and  brush. 

One  of  the  boys  gets  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  overtime  conducting  tours  of 
visitors  through  the  building. 

The  copyboys  earn  about  $70 
a  month  for  their  part-time  jobs. 
This,  added  to  the  monthly  $75 
GI  bill  payment  ( it’s  more  for 
the  married  students)  makes 
school  budgeting  easier. 

University  students  work  in 
other  departments  of  the  Star- 
Tribune  plant.  Three  are  in 
classified  advertising,  one  works 
in  promotion  and  one  works  on 
the  city  desk.  Two  co-eds  oper¬ 
ate  the  elevator  and  14  work  in 
the  advertising  dispatch  room. 
Two  others  are  on  the  sports 
copy  desk. 

■ 

80  Tabloid  Pages 
Salute  Valencia  Orange 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. — A  salute  to 
“King  Valencia,”  the  Valencia 
orange  that  has  made  Orange 
County  and  Southern  California 
famous — was  carried  in  a  special 
edition  of  the  Santa  Ana  Regis¬ 
ter  May  25.  The  edition  included 
80  ( tabloid )  pages  concerned 
with  the  orange  industry. 

T.  N.  Gaines,  Register  city 
editor,  and  Bill  Allen,  staff  agri¬ 
cultural  reporter,  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  of  the  editorial 
work.  Jim  Lyons,  ad  director, 
and  Dan  O’Neill,  local  ad  man¬ 
ager,  handled  the  advertising 
which  ran  nearly  5,000  inches. 

■ 

Essary  Prize  Set  Up 

Washington — A  gift  of  $3,000 
to  establish  a  journalism  prize 
fund  in  memory  of  J.  Frederick 
Essary,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
for  30  years,  has  been  made  to 
George  Washington  University 
by  Mr.  Essary’s  widow  who  now 
is  Mrs.  William  J.  Murphy. 

■ 

Aussie  Begins  Tour 

Los  Angeles — Gordon  Currie, 
called  the  “Walter  Winchell  of 
Australia,”  arrived  here  this 
week  to  begin  a  cross-country 
tour  lecturing  on  journalistic 
relations  between  Australia  and 
the  United  States. 

■ 

Metro  Elects 

Emanuel  Shapiro  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
of  Metro  Associated  Services, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  advertising 
mat  services  for  newspapers 
and  retail  stores.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1921. 

■ 

Drops  Sunday  Edition 

Fayette,  Ala. — Fayette  County 
Times,  a  semi-weekly,  has  dis¬ 
continued  its  Sunday  edition 
and  henceforth  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  only  on  Thursday. 


Tire  Campaign 
In  198  Dailies 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  An  intensive 
summer  sales  campaign  on 
Mobil  Tires  and  hot-weather 
tire  service,  was  launched  by 
Magnolia  Co.  June  1.  Back¬ 
ing  the  drive  will  be  Magnolia’s 
first  comprehensive  advertising 
and  sales  promotional  campaign 
on  tires.  Basic  media  will  be 
newspapers.  An  840-line  news¬ 
paper  ad  will  pave  the  way  for 
the  campaign  during  the  week 
of  May  25.  It  will  be  offered 
198  daily  newspapers  in  the 
company’s  five-state  sales  area. 
Other  840-line  and  500-line  ads 
will  follow  in  the  weeks  of 
June  1  and  June  8.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  handled  by  Ratcliffe 
Advertising  Agency,  Dallas. 

Digest  Culls 
Editorial  Views 

Chicago — Editors  are  missing 
a  bet  when  they  fail  to  give 
adequate  editorial  attention  to 
local,  state  and  national  prob¬ 
lems  and  concentrate  too  heavily 
on  “globalism”  in  their  editorial 
comments,  asserts  Roy  K.  Hess, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Editorial  Digest. 

Hess,  who  goes  through  75 
leading  U.S.  newspapers  every 
day  in  culling  out  the  nation’s 
best  editorials  for  his  monthly 
digest,  is  placing  particular  ac¬ 
cent  on  “Americanism,”  present¬ 
ing  topics  of  national  interest  as 
opposed  to  what  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla. )  World  -  Tribune  calls 
“Afghanistanism.”  (See  E&P. 
April  24,  p.  109). 

Neglect  National  Problems 

Hess  finds  that  there  are 
plenty  cf  American  topics,  with 
wide  general  interest  among 
newspaper  editors;  but  that 
many  papers  are  inclined  to  give 
major  treatment,  day  in  and 
day  out.  to  world  problems  to 
the  neglect  of  subjects  dealing 
with  home  problems. 

In  fact,  Hess  is  laying  special 
stress  on  Americanism  and  na¬ 
tional  problems  in  his  selection 
of  newspaper  editorials  for  re¬ 
production  in  his  monthly  di¬ 
gest.  He  finds  that  editors  like 
such  a  selection,  "rhe  Editorial 
Digest,  now  in  its  second  year, 
is  gaining  in  acceptance  among 
editors  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  he  said. 

“Newspapers  have  cooperated 
all  along,”  he  said.  “We  try 
hard  to  produce  an  acceptable 
periodical  that  justifies  their 
support.  Editors  are  interested 
in  what  other  editors  have  to 
say  about  topics  of  national  in¬ 
terest.” 

Hess,  incidentally,  is  an  “old 
hand”  on  the  Vari-typing  and 
photo  engraving  process  for  pub¬ 
lishing  his  digest.  He  began 
putting  out  Editorial  Digest  by 
this  method  before  the  printers’ 
strike  in  Chicago  and  has  found 
it  to  be  an  economical  method 
of  publishing. 

He  and  his  wife  do  most  of 
the  reading  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  editorials.  Prof.  Ern¬ 
est  Van  Keuren  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  serves  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 


169  Seats  Set 
Aside  for  Press 
At  Olympics 

Lord  Burghley,  chairman  ol 
the  organizing  committee,  has 
advised  United  States  authori 
ties  that  169  seats  have  been  al 
located  for  the  press  of  this 
country  at  the  Olympic  Games 

In  a  note  to  the  U.  S.  Olympic 
Committee,  Lord  Burghley  said: 
“We  much  regret  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  make  a  larger  alia 
cation,  but  with  58  nations  com 
peting,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 
various  countries  in  full. 

“We  would  also  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  make  it  quite  clear 
to  your  Press  that  no  seats  other 
than  the  169  can  be  allocate 
to  the  Press  of  your  country  and 
it  is  no  use  an  individual  ap 
pearing  at  these  offices  during 
the  Games  for  a  pass.” 

The  seat  allocation  is  divided 
as  follows  Stadium.  60;  swim 
ming,  25;  boxing.  25;  cycling, 
6;  equestrian.  3;  fencing,  3;  row¬ 
ing.  10;  canoeing,  10;  basketball, 
10;  weight  lifting,  10,  and 
wrestling,  7. 

■ 

Gannett  Biography 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — “Imprint  of 
a  Publisher.”  the  new  biogra 
phy  of  Frank  Gannett,  by  &m- 
uel  T.  Williamson  and  published 
by  Robert  M.  McBride  Publish 
ing  Co.,  is  being  given  free  to 
all  CJannett  employes  who  re 
quest  copies. 
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The  Premium  Lady 
Has  a  Prize  Time 

By  James  L.  Collings 


MARGARET  HARRISON’S  hat 

with  grapes  on  it  tilted  up¬ 
ward  as  she  laughed. 

The  grapes,  freshly  plucked 
from  the  Ehiane  Jones  vineyard, 
where  she  works  as  keeper  of 
the  premium  crop,  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  half  an  acre  of  pan¬ 
cake-style  crown.  The  laugh 
was  surrounded  by  a  pleasant 
face  with  interesting  I’ve-lived 
lines  in  it 

The  laugh  came  to  a  slow 
stop,  waiting  for  talk  to  cross 
the  intersection. 

Premiums  A-Poppin* 

“Any  day  you  pass  my  office,’’ 
she  said,  “steaks  may  be  broil¬ 
ing,  airplanes  may  come  zoom¬ 
ing  out  the  door,  tops  may  come 
spinning  at  you,  or  you  may 
hear  a  lot  of  queer  noises  not 
usually  associated  with  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.” 

Mrs.  Harrison  is  premium 
manager  of  Duane  Jones  &  Co., 
New  York  City.  These  ridicu¬ 
lous  things  happen  in  her  office 
because  she  and  two  assistants 
are  constantly  on  the  look-get 
for  new  premiums  for  about  14 
clients.  Premiums  for  newspa¬ 
per  readers  as  well  as  the  radio 
audience. 

You  soap  opera  fans  know 
how  it  works.  You’re  listening 
to  true-blue  Jack  and  ever- 
lovin’  Nancy  and  the  cad  of  the 
hour,  Harry,  he  says,  Nancy, 
you’ll  run  off  with  me  or  a  fate 
worse  than  death  (and  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  add)  will  overtake 
you. 

You’re  ready  to  hear  that  fate, 
dish  towel  poised  over  glass, 
when  the  announcer  says  tune 
in  tomorrow.  Then  before  you 
can  switch  shows  said  an¬ 
nouncer,  with  15  smiles  on 
tongue  tip  and  25  vitamin  tab¬ 
lets  jacking  up  his  voice,  gives 
a  premium  spiel. 

Lucky  You 

Send  in  25c  and  a  boxtop 
from  Whiz-Whee-Wham  cereal, 
he  enthuses,  and  lucky,  lucky 
you,  you’ll  receive  a  souvenir 
bat  for  junior  and  won’t  have 
to  take  him  to  Yankee  Stadium 
this  Sunday  after  all.  That’s 
right,  I  said  a  souvenir  bat — a 
real  baseball  bat — a  genuine  bat 
(here  his  voice  reaches  its  cre¬ 
scendo  and  you're  ready  to  bat 
him). 

This  transaction  between  an¬ 
nouncer  and  lady  or  lad  listen¬ 
er,  prompted  as  it  is  by  the  cli¬ 
ent’s  desire  to  fatten  his  Hoo¬ 
per,  has  nothing  to  do  with  The 
Premium  Lady,  of  course. 

Can’t  blame  her.  She  has 
nothing  to  do  with  announcers 
and  their  bats.  And  it  wasn’t 
her  idea,  these  premiums. 

She’s  four-star  in  any  theater. 
Under  her  grapes  and  under 
her  tumbly  locks  there  are 
grace  and  spirit  and  worldliness 
and  humor.  Especially  humor. 

She  loves  her  job  (“there’s 
variety,  it’s  challenging”)  and 
she  backs  premiums  (“they  are 
very  effective”),  but  she  can 
still  laugh  about  them. 


“I’ve  always  claimed,”  she 
said,  “that  the  premium  to  end 
all  premiums  is  the  one  I  would 
like  to  make  out  of  dehydrated 
water.  It  would  be  cheap  to 
mail  and  no  trouble  at  all  to 
manufacture. 

Taken:  Hands  OH 
“Or,”  she  added,  “I  could 
wrap  up  my  secretary  and  offer 
her  as  a  premium.”  (Note  to 
the  boys:  the  pretty  honey- 
blonde  secretary  is  already 
wrapped  up  with  a  guy  and 
ready  to  be  married  soon.) 

Mrs.  Harrison,  the  mother  of 
two  teenagers,  is  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  Chicago.  She’s  work¬ 
ed  as  a  reporter  on  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner,  taught 
radio  at  Columbia  and  New 
York  University,  directed  pub¬ 
licity  in  an  agency,  sold  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  managed  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  with 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
been  an  account  executive  and 
spent  several  years  as  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  press  relations 
department  of  NBC. 

The  job  at  Duane  Jones  that 
she  finds  so  challenging  consists 
of  “trying  to  create  premiums 
that’ll  ride  a  wave  of  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

She  mentioned  the  Eisenhow¬ 
er  sword  pin  that  was  designed 
soon  after  the  time  Ike  was 
presented  a  victory  sword  by 
England. 

“That’s  a  good  example,”  she 
said.  “It  was  very  successful. 
But  the  most  popular  one  since 
I’ve  been  around  is  the  orchid 
pin.  Made  of  plastic,  it  is  gold 
lacquered  and  hand  painted.” 

The  Boxtop  King 

Mrs.  Harrison  is  in  a  billion- 
dollar  industry.  Premiums, 
that  is.  And  in  an  agency  that 
probably  uses  more  premiums 
than  any  other  agency.  Fact  is, 
the  trade  calls  Duane  Jones  the 
Boxtop  King. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Tom 
Dewey  hanging  in  Jones’s  office. 

“That’s  the  only  account  we 
ever  had  that  we  couldn’t  use 
a  boxtop  on,”  he  once  quipped. 
“If  we  could  have,  he  might  be 
in  the  White  House  today,” 

The  King  is  author  of  these 
company  “standards  for  premi¬ 
ums”: 

The  premium  should  have 
glamour  or  induce  pride  of  own¬ 
ership:  (2)  should  be  an  item 
not  sold  widely  anywhere;  (3) 
radio  premiums  should  have 
ear  value;  over-the-counter  pro¬ 
motion  should  have  eye  value — 

Four,  it  should  have  intrinsic 
value  so  customers  “will  get 
their  money’s  worth”;  (5) 
should  be  offered  at  lower  than 
retail;  (6)  should  be  easy  to 
mail;  (7)  should  be  a  10-cent 
offer  if  possible,  or  25-cent  oth¬ 
erwise — at  any  rate,  a  low,  one- 
coin  offer;  (8)  should  be  mer¬ 
chandise  “with  which  the  listen¬ 
er  is  already  familiar,  not  some¬ 
thing  that  requires  education,” 
and  so  on. 


The  Premium  Lady,  Mrs.  Margaret  Harrison,  with  some  oi  h« 
samples.  They  range  from  beaniecopters  (hats  with  celluloid  bladti 
on  top)  to  orchid  pins.  One  boxtop  and  2Sc  and  you,  too,  con  ' 
have  a  premium.  . 


The  clients,  reports  Mrs.  Har¬ 
rison,  spend  thousands  yearly 
for  premiums.  They  won’t  tell 
how  much.  For  a  large  radio 
show,  they  often  order  them  in 
100,000  lots. 

“Naturally,”  she  explained, 
“it  doesn’t  cost  them  anything. 
The  25  cents  takes  care  of  all 
costs,  mailing  and  such.  There’s 
no  profit  on  them  either.  No 
profit,  no  overhead,  no  middle¬ 
man.” 

She  fingered  a  beaniecopter 
on  her  premium-strewn  desk. 

“I  find  all  this  interesting,” 
she  said,  “because  I’m  working 
with  tangibles  here.  I  can  see 
the  returns.  Besides,  there  are 
a  lot  of  laughs  in  the  business.” 


Lilac  Time 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — With  the 
citj^  making  its  Lilac  Week  the 
biggest  ever  and  expecting  300,- 
000  visitors,  the  Rochester  Sun 
attracted  attention  by  printing 
its  front  and  back  pages  in  pur¬ 
ple  ink  scented  with  Houbigant 
lilac  perfume. 


Saving  lives  with  blood...  ^ 

Jane  Stafford,  ace  medical  re¬ 
porter  of  Science  Service,  writes 
three  lead  stories  for  our  weekly 
Science  Page: 

III.OOD  .\GAINST  ATOMIC 
BOMBS 

NEW  REGIONAL  CENTERS 
AID  MANY 

BLOOD  FIGHTS  CHILD 
DISEASE 

These  outstanding  articles 
may  be  run  week  by  week  or  on 
consecutive  days.  Completely 
matted,  mats  of  Illustrations 
and  with  photoprints  of  half¬ 
tone  pictures. 

Write  or  wire  for  nomina/  quotations 
your  newspaper  area. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  St..  N.W.  Wa«h.  6.  D.  C. 


To  Study  Techniques 

Arne  Berglund,  vicepresident 
of  the  Gylgia  Printing  Co., 
Stockholm,  printers  of  several 
Swedish  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  arrived  in  New  York  last 
week.  He  will  be  in  the  United 
States  until  July  4  visiting  vari¬ 
ous  cities  studying  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  technical  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  American  * 
printing  industry.  ^ 


Q:—  What’s  the 
LARGEST  NET  PAID 
DAILY  SOUTH  OF 
LOS  ANGELES? 


A:< 


The 

Long  Bench 

PRESS- 

TEIECBAM 

Doorstep  Delivery  to 
more  than  2  out  of 
every  3  Long  Beach 
homes! 

Represented  Nationally  by 
CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  lac. 
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Recordak  Corporation 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.) 


350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


**R0Cordak**  ia  a  trade-mark 


Why  more  than  400  leading  papers 

use  Recordak  Newspaper  Service . . . 


Leading  newspapers — more  than 
J  400  all  told — today  look  to  the 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  old  and  current  editions  on 
microfdin.  Here’s  why: 

It  enables  them  to  ”de-bulk”  files  to 
2%  of  the  space  required  for  bound  vol 


It  enables  them  to  preserve  and  pro 
tect  their  files  against  deterioration,  loss, 
tampering. 

It  enables  them  to  make  handling  of 
files  easy  .  .  .  speeds  reference  to  any 
story,  any  page,  any  year. 

It  enables  libraries  to  maintain  coni 
plete  files  of  your  paper  in  minimum 
space. 

It  provides  microfilming  of  the  highest 
photographic  quality — the  quality  you’d 
naturally  expect  from  the  combination 


of  Kodak  laboratory  facilities  with  the 
experience  and  standards  of  Recordak, 
originator  of  modern  microfilming  equip¬ 
ment  and  services. 

If  you’re  interested  in  getting  these 
advantages  for  your  paper  too,  write  us. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 


Wire  Items  Rate 
High  With  Men 
In  Study  118 


Forest  Service 
Lauds  Fire 
Prevention  Ads 

Advertising  support  of  the 
campaign  to  prevent  forest  fires 
helped  save  enough  timber  last 
year  to  potentially  produce 
1.500.000  tons  of  newsprint  and 
43.000  houses,  Richard  McArdle, 
assistant  chief  of  the  U.  S.  For¬ 
est  Service,  told  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Advertising 
Council  recently. 

"In  the  five  years  before  the 
Council  s  campaign  started,”  Mr. 
McArdle  said,  “we  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  some  185,000  man-caused 
fires  a  year.  Had  there  been  no 
advertising  campaign  we  esti¬ 
mate  that  there  would  have  been 
about  243,000  fires  in  1947  in 
view  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
use  of  forests  by  campers,  vaca¬ 
tionists  and  sportsmen. 

“The  Advertising  Council  gave 
to  the  cause  of  forest  conserva¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  an  inte¬ 
grated  campaign  which  has  not 
only  been  effective  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  but  which  has  also  served  to 
unify  and  direct  the  work  of  the 
State  Foresters,  U.S.  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Forest  Industries.” 

■ 

House  Organ  Adopts 
‘Cold  Type'  Method 

Akron,  O. — B.  F,  Goodrich 
Co.,  is  using  the  “cold  type" 
process  for  printing  its  weekly 
house  organ  and  officials  said 
they  plan  to  extend  it  to  their 
other  plant  publication.  The 
tabloid  has  a  print  run  of  22.000. 

“There  will  be  some  savings  in 
our  costs,”  said  a  Goodrich  offi¬ 
cial,  disclosing  that  the  paper 
was  turned  out  in  four  rather 
than  five  days  as  before. 


_  Eight  of  the  top  11  news  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  men’s  preferred  list 
in  the  March  31  issue  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News  were  wire-service 
items,  according  to  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation’s 
report  of  Study  No.  118  in  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Reading. 

The  women  gave  preference 
to  local  news,  however,  placing 
seven  such  stories  among  their 
first  11. 

Although  wire  stories  domi¬ 
nated  the  men’s  list,  top  read¬ 
ership  (50%)  went  to  a  page  1 
local  account  of  flood  control 
plans.  Leading  story  on  the 
women’s  side  was  a  page  5  item 
about  cancer  research  being 
done  locally  (62%). 

Ida  J.  Kain  Scores 
Wire-service  items  also  domi¬ 
nated  the  list  of  best-read  sports 
stories  taking  the  top  four  posi¬ 
tions.  Leader,  with  43%  reader- 
ship,  was  an  account  of  the  St. 

Louis  Cards'  chances  for  the 

pennant.  _  _  _ _ _ —wv, 

Men  and  women  agreed  on  sideration  both  size  and  reader- 
the  selection  of  three  of  the  top  ship  of  the  ads. 
five  pictures.  Two  on  the  men’s  A  254-line  Camfield  toaster  ad 
list  and  three  on  the  women’s  tied  for  10th  in  the  all-study 
were  local.  household  list.  Index  score 

The  men’s  choices  among  col-  men — 31,  women — 43. 
umnists  were  David  Lawrence  Leading  local  ad  was  a  full 
(23%)  and  Bill  Cunningham  page  anniversary  sale  announce 
(22%).  Most  popular  among  the  ment  by  Central  Electric  Co 
women  was  Ida  Jean  Kain,  who  (M — 29%  readership,  W — 52%) 
scored  M%  with  some  tips  on  This  was  the  highest  percent 
figure-slimming.  age  ever  recorded  in  this  classi 

Two  national  and  four  local  fication.  Other  high-rating  local 
ads  in  the  issue  made  impres-  ads  were  a  1.589-line  display  or 
sive  records.  A  175-line  comic  Bendix  washers,  a  wallpaper 
strip  for  Borden  Instant  Coffee  store’s  375-line  ad  and  a  170- 
tied  for  fourth  place  on  the  all-  line  book  store  ad. 


LONDON  PUBLISHER  FETED 

A  farewell  party  lor  H.  G.  Bartholomew,  chairman  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pictorial,  and  Mrs.  Bartholomew  was  given 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  prior  to  their  departure  for  England.  Pictured 
left  to  right:  John  Walters,  chief  American  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Mirror;  Mr.  Bartholomew;  James  A.  Linen,  publisher 
of  Time;  and  John  Sampson,  bureau  manager  of  the  London  Daily 
Mirror.  In  the  background  are  John  Chapman  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Patterson,  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 


He's  biowing  his  top  'cause  he  overlooked  how 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  iOWAi 

Better  a  string  around  your  finger  than  a  bandage 
on  your  head!  Let  that  string  remind  you — 

•  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  circulates 
state-u'ide . . .  reaches  all  99  Iowa  counties  with 
/  ■?'.  /  nowhere  less  than  20^  coverage!  •  It  completely 

*  i  dominates  8 1  counties  with  at  least  50 %  coverage 

in  each!  •  It  sells  over  500,000  copies ...  o»//>  nine 
(4)  I  j  I  ^  /  cities  have  newspapers  with  a  higher  circulation 

y  \  1  /  is  than  this! 

"^W  0*1  ^  ^  Remember  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  is  a 

sAi  1 1,^^  I  1  -Cy  r  single  package  that  contains  70%  of  all  the  buyers 

^  W  I  ///  \  »“  Iowa— and  all  for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.63! 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA'S  TOP  20  CITIES 
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BOOTH  PAPERS  are  doing 
this  Qood" 

selling  job  in  Michigan! 


AdftrtisitiK  A/^tno- 
Lynn-FitUhoust 


Pert  little  Cookie  Carr  calls  on  377,598  homes 
through  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers! 

That’s  getting  around,  but  good!  Cookie  is  the 
winsome  maid  who  represents  the  wholesome, 
tasty  products  of  Carr-Consolidated  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany.  She’s  well  known  in  the  big,  steady  Booth 
Michigan  market.  Cookie  is  not  simply  a  coming 
attraction  ...  in  Michigan  .  .  .  she’s  arrived! 
That’s  because  her  managers  have  seen  to  it  that 
she’s  advertised  .  .  .  along  with  the  products  she 
represents  ...  in  all  eight  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers. 

For  sheer  market-impact,  for  genuine  selling- 
into-the-home,  you’ll  want  to  advertise  your 
products  and  services  through  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers. 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
call  or  write: 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City  17 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


BOOTH  TnitModi  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


5,  1948 
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Students’  Poll  Details 
Their  Objectives 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  la  — After  dis¬ 
posing  of  Associated  Press 
business  at  their  spring  meeting 
in  Iowa  City,  members  of  Iowa 
AP  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  went  into  a  seance  with  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  state  university 
school  of  journalism. 

The  editors  wanted  to  know 
what  the  students  were  thinking 
about;  what  they  expect  from 
their  future  employers. 

The  students  wanted  to  know 
what  the  state’s  newspapers 
were  prepared  to  offer  them; 
what  their  future  bosses  them¬ 
selves  looked  like. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  told  the 
editors’  story. 

Gail  Meyers,  newly  elected 
editor  of  the  Daily  Iowan,  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  presented  the 
students’  views  in  the  form  of  a 
poll. 

20%  Expect  to  Be  MEs 

The  pool  showed  that  20%  of 
male  students  expect  to  be  man¬ 
aging  editors  themselves  after 
five  years  on  a  daily  paper;  40% 
expect  to  be  city  editors;  32% 
expect  to  have  desk  jobs  (some 
responded  twice  to  the  query); 
22%  expect  to  be  assignment  re¬ 
porters  after  five  years;  14%  fea¬ 
ture  writers. 

Of  the  women,  16%  said  they 
expected  to  be  society  editors, 
which  was  the  largest  designa¬ 
tion;  52%  did  not  specify  any 
goal.  ( Matrimony  was  not 
listed).  The  editors  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  16%  group  be¬ 
cause  wartime  employment  had 
most  young  women  journalists 
aiming  at  the  police  beat. 

To  the  question.  “What  size 
daily  would  you  prefer  to  work 
for?’’,  the  men  answered  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Three  to  10,000  circula¬ 
tion— 13%;  10,000  to  50,000  cir¬ 
culation — 33%;  50,000  to  100,000 
circulation — 20%;  over  100,000 
circulation — 33%. 

The  girls  were  partial  to  me¬ 
dium  sized  papers.  44%  for  the 
10  to  50  thousand  group,  32% 
for  the  50  to  100  thousand  group. 

Half  of  the  men  expected  to 
start  work  at  $50  a  week  and 
under.  The  other  half  thought 
they  should  get  $55  or  more  to 
start. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  wo¬ 
men  said  they  expected  $50  or 
less:  only  8%  thought  they 
should  get  $55  or  more.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  both  men  and  v'omen 
designated  $50  as  the  pioper 
starting  salary. 

What  They  Expect  in  Hours 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
men  said  they  expected  to  work 
50  hours  a  week;  11%  more  than 
54  hours;  26%,  43-48  hours;  33% 
up  to  40  hours. 

Of  the  women,  84%  said  they 
expected  to  work  no  more  than 
50  hours;  most  of  them  thought 
48  hours  about  right. 

Forty  percent  of  the  men  were 
interested  in  chances  to  combine 
newspaper  work  with  radio. 
Sixty  percent  were  interested  in 
chances  of  combining  photog¬ 


raphy  with  writing  or  copy¬ 
reading  work. 

In  the  working  conditions 
category,  comfort  came  first  to 
both  men  and  women.  The  men 
then  mentioned  most  frequently: 
Raises  bonuses,  vacations,  pleas¬ 
ant  associates,  security  benefits, 
good  equipment.  The  girls  men¬ 
tioned  good  equipment,  conge¬ 
nial  people,  union,  staff  aid, 
medical  help. 

Preferences  in  Jobs 

First  five  preferences  in  field 
of  work  for  men  were:  Features, 
foreign  correspondence,  politics- 
government,  general  reporting, 
editorial  writing. 

The  girls  preferred:  Features, 
woman’s  page,  general  report¬ 
ing,  society,  politics-government. 

The  students  said  they  ex¬ 
pected  a  city  editor  to  give  them 
constructive  criticism,  to  give 
them  clear,  well  defined  pur¬ 
poseful  assignments.  One  youth 
said  he  wanted  his  city  editor 
to  be  “firm,  fair  and  financial.” 

In  general,  the  student  jour¬ 
nalists  want  good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  some  form  of  security 
and  benefits,  fairness  in  promo¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Finnish  Editor  in  N.E. 
Honored  with  Pension 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  —  Oskar  To- 
koi,  editor  of  Raivaaja,  Finnish 
newspaper,  was  formally  noti¬ 
fied  on  his  75th  birthday  that  the 
government  of  Finland  has 
awarded  him  a  pension  of  $1,000 
a  year  in  recogniton  of  his  work 
here  on  behalf  of  his  native 
land. 

Tokoi  was  prime  minister  of 
Finland  in  1917  as  head  of  the 
first  independent  government 
after  the  Finnish  rebellion 
against  Russia.  He  left  his  home¬ 
land  for  the  United  States  when 
politics  took  an  unfavorable  turn 
for  him.  During  his  life  in  this 
country  and  as  editor,  he  has 
conducted  many  campaigns 
among  the  numerous  Finnish- 
Americans  in  New  England  to 
raise  funds  for  projects  in  Fin¬ 
land. 

■ 

Letter  Collection 
Displayed  By  Lamb 

Erie,  Pa. — The  Erie  Dispatch 
Home  Show  recently  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  more  than  50,020  per¬ 
sons.  The  event  was  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Erie  Home  Builders 
and  the  Dispatch. 

A  collection  of  famous  auto¬ 
graphed  letters,  owned  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Lamb,  publisher  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  was  displayed.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  contained  letters  from  all 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  various  his¬ 
torical  figures  from  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Century  to  the  present. 
The  entire  collection  is  valued  in 
excess  of  $100,000. 

Three  special  editions  of  the 
Dispatch  were  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Dispatch’s 
Home  Show. 


Tex.  Weekly  Folds; 
Was  Critic  of  Press 

Austin,  Tex. — The  Texas  Spec¬ 
tator,  a  weekly  launched  by 
three  newspapermen  in  October, 
1945,  has  folded. 

It  had  grown  from  a  pre-pub¬ 
lication  circulation  of  54  copies 
to  about  3,600,  and  had  spent 
about  $55,000,  but  failed  to  make 
the  grade  financially. 

Harold  Young,  city  editor  of 
the  Houston  Post,  and  Hubert 
Mewhinney,  a  Post  reporter,  quit 
their  jobs  to  co-edit  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  with  backing  from  C.  Bad¬ 
ger  Reed,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man.  After  a  year  and  three 
months,  Mewhinney  went  back 
to  the  Post.  Young  stayed  to  the 
end. 

The  Spectator  frequently  was 
critical  of  Texas  newspapers  and 
other  segments  of  the  press. 

Evjue  Brief  Fights 
Rape  Shield  Law 

Madison,  Wis. — The  1925  Wis¬ 
consin  law  prohibiting  a  news¬ 
papers  from  identifying  a  fe¬ 
male  who  may  have  been  raped 
“reeks  with  discrimination,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  brief  filed  with  the 
State  Supreme  Court  on  behalf 
of  William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of 
the  Capital  Times. 

The  state  is  appealing  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  Superior  Judge  Roy  H. 
Proctor  holding  the  law  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  The  high  court  was 
to  hear  arguments  May  28. 

“Certainly  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  such  a  light  matter 
that  the  press  and  it  alone  can 
be  prohibited  from  printing 
what  everyone  else  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  print,  distribute,  broad¬ 
cast  and  circulate  as  freely  as 
he  may  choose,”  Evjue  said. 

If  the  state  wanted  to  stop 
the  circulation  of  the  name  of 
a  rape  victim  it  could  easily  do 
this  at  the  source — by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  law  enforcement  officials 
from  giving  out  the  name,  the 
brief  declared. 

■ 

30,000  at  Regatta 

San  Diego,  Calif. — More  than 
30,000  persons  attended  to  two- 
day  high  speed  power  boat  re¬ 
gatta  sponsored  by  the  San 
Diego  Tribune-Sun.  A  total  of 
125  of  Southern  California’s 
fastest  craft  competed.  _ 
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Stricter  Censorship 
Asked  on  Ad  Copy 

Portland,  Ore. — At  the  recent] 
meeting  of  Oregon  Newspaper' 
Publishers  Association  Adman  ' 
agers,  Lyle  L.  Janz,  manager  d 
the  Portland  Better  Businea 
Bureau,  urged  newspapers  tc 
“protect  the  good  name  of  ad¬ 
vertising”  by  carefully  examin 
ing  advertising  copy  for  suet 
schemes  as  investment,  help 
wanted  with  investments,  help 
wanted  with  opportunities,  sale 
of  franchises,  etc. 

“Crooks  cannot  flourish  with 
out  advertising  and  you  have  ai 
opportunity  to  head  them  off  be¬ 
fore  they  start  swindling  your 
readers,”  he  stated,  “Newspapers 
have  been  too  reluctant  to  ex 
pose  rackets  to  businessmen  and 
the  public,  for  fear  of  being  ac 
cused  of  self  interest.” 

■ 

Richardson  Heads 
Pacific  War  Memorial 

Lieut.-Gen.  Robert  C.  Richard 
son,  Jr.,  is  president  of  Pacific 
War  Memorial,  Inc.,  with  ofiBces 
at  44  West  56th  Street,  Nest 
York  City. 

The  Memorial,  he  said,  is  i 
scientific  foundation  dedicated 
as  a  living  monument  to  tho» 
who  served  with  the  arm^ 
forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific.  It  plans  to  estah 
lish  a  series  of  field  stations 
where  competent  scientists  will 
be  seni  to  initiate  research.  The 
first  will  be  on  the  Island  of 
Konor. 
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COMPLETE  COVERAGE 


A  Linotype 


for 

Every 

Need 


Send  Today  t 

for  your  free  copy  of 
The  Linotype  Line.  Shows  Blue 
Streak  models  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  in  your  shop.  Write: 
Mercenthaler  Linotype  Compart 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  7. 
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Let's  Keep  the  Automobile 

in  the  News... 


ver  since  the  early  days  of  Haynes  and  Selden, 
Ford  and  Dnryea  the  automotive  industry,  more 
than  any  other,  has  kept  itself  on  a  news  basis  with 
the  American  public.  Tours  and  tests;  races  and 
road-runs;,  closed  sedans  and  convertibles  ...  all 
contributed  to  keep  people  on  the  alert  from  year  to 
year  to  know  what  was  coming  next. 

America's  newspapers  have  always  cooperated  fully 
and  played  a  large  part  in  this  process,  editorially 
and  advertisingly.  The  automotive  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  practically  all  long-time  successful  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  traditionally  made  newspapers  the 
backbone  medium  of  their  plans — put  more  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  in  them  than  in  any  other  form. 

Mt  has  been  a  long-time  partnership,  this  relation 
between  newspapers  and  the  automobile.  Most  of  ns 
remember  how  well  it  worked  in  the  tough  times  of 
the  early  thirties  ...  for  example,  when  used  cars 
had  glutted  the  industry  to  a  stymie,  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation  pitched  in  with  the  industry, 
sold  dealers  on  dramatically  junking  the  junk-jam 
and  moved  1.5  million  salable  cars  in  a  week. 

Now  there  are  some  who  say  the  automobile  has 
arrived  where  it  is  taken  for  granted  ...  a  necessity, 
not  a  novelty  ...  a  problem,  not  a  prideful  posses¬ 
sion  ...  transportation  to  market,  not  to  paradise. 

P  firitth  ihe  Thought! 

H  ere  on  the  Gannett  Newspapers  we  still  go  along 
in  full  spirit  with  Ma  and  the  kids  in  the  thrill  of  that 
moment  when  Pop  drives  up  for  the  first  time  in  the 
new  car — the  shouts  and  the  questions,  the  explora¬ 
tory  touching  and  feeling  of  tiny  fingers,  the  busting 
buttons  on  the  old  man’s  vest  and  Mom’s  qualms 
about  scratching  those  shining  fenders  ...  Yes,  we 


go  right  along  on  that  first  ride  when  everything 
seems  to  go  so  much  smoother,  the  breeze  seems  a 
little  brisker  and  we  have  the  same  old  urge  to  let  ’er 
out  for  a  way  just  to  see  what  she’ll  do— even  though 
we  know  we  won’t  dare  go  as  fast  as  the  thing  can. 

We’ll  confess  we’re  pretty  much  kids  about  the 
new  suspensions  and  drives  and  tires  and  bodies.  To 
us  automobiles  are  still  news — they’re  still  a  thrill — 
Theodore  MacManus  and  his  cohorts  in  the  craft  of 
creating  dissatisfaction  still  have  ns  ’’hoping  we  can 
own  one  of  those  some  day,”  one  of  those  just  a  little 
bit  better  than  what  we  have. 

^Tes,  to  us  the  automobile  is  still  news.  We  have  a 
tremendous  curiosity  about  it  ...  as  with  lots  of 
other  things.  That’s  the  kind  of  people  we  are. 

Maybe  that  explains  the  kind  of  newspapers  we 
publish — every  one  the  outstanding  leader  in  its 
community.  Maybe,  too,  that  has  something  to  do 
with  one  of  our  newspapers,  published  in  the  29th 
largest  metropolitan  market  being  first  among  all 
newspapers  in  all  cities  in  automotive  advertising  as 
measured  by  Media  Records  ...  and  the  second 
newspaper  is  one  of  ours  too,  though  published  in  the 
43rd  largest  market.  Another  of  our  papers  in  the 
73rd  largest  market  is  36th  highest  in  its  class. 

C^ur  kind  of  publishing  not  only  helps  to  build  good 
mediums  ...  it  definitely  helps  to  build  good  mar¬ 
kets. 

Let's  keep  the  automobile  NEWS.  If  we  ever  cease 
to,  mark  our  words,  every  man  who  pushes  a  broom 
or  turns  a  screw  or  sharpens  a  pencil  or  figures  a 
trade-in,  will  cease  to  be  as  well  off  in  the  industry. 
News  is  a  thing  that  turns  a  lot  of  wheels  besides 
those  on  printing  presses. 

And  .  .  .  the  words  ’’news”  and  ’’newspapers”  are 
synonymous,  OFOH  H  they? 


Gannett  Newspapers 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  •  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  The  Hartford,  Conn,,  Times  • 

The  Binghamton  Press  •  The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  •  The  Elmira  Advertiser  •  The  Elmira  Sunday 
Telegram  •  The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  •  The  Utica  Daily  Press  •  The  Ithaca  Journal  •  The 
Newburgh  News  •  The  Beacon  News  •  The  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  •  The  Ogdensburg  Journal 
•  Ogdensburg  Sunday  Advance  News  •  The  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier  News  •  The  Olean  Times-Herald 
•  The  Malone  Telegram  •  The  Danville,  III.,  Commercial  News  • 
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Agency  Chief  Advises 
Specific  Idea  in  Art 

By  Don  Francisco 

Vicepresident.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


(This  is  part  of  a  talk  by  Mr. 
Francisco  before  the  annual 
awards  luncheon  of  the  Art  Di¬ 
rectors  Club  of  New  York  on 
June  1.  Awards  were  given  to 
George  Krikorian,  for  a  New 
York  Times  promotion  ad,  and 
to  Ralph  Daddio,  for  Bonwit 
Teller  newspaper  copy.) 

LET  ME  make  clear  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  I  am  neither  an  artist 
nor  an  art  director.  My  business 
is  advertising.  Part  of  my  job 
has  been  to  work  with  artists, 
photographers  and  art  directors. 
Like  other  advertising  men  and 
women.  I  have  had  to  learn  how 
art  may  be  used  and  to  interpret 
it  to  advertisers.  Many  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  I  have  been 
interested  owe  their  success  in 
large  part  to  a  Steichen,  a 
Charles  Everett  Johnson  or  a 
George  Baker. 

From  the  beginning,  useful¬ 
ness  has  been  the  criterion  for 
vitality  in  art.  We  see  this  in 
the  tombs  of  Egypt  and  the 
churches  of  Italy  and  France. 
We  find  it  in  ceramics,  furniture 
and  tapestries. 

Forty  years  ago  the  art  world 
would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  an  exhibition  of  advertising 
art. 

This  exhibition,  sponsored  by 
the  Art  Directors  Club,  in  a 
broader  sense  is  sponsored  by 
American  industry.  Most  of  the 
paintings,  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  were  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stimulating  commerce. 
Like  the  art  of  Egypt,  Italy  and 
France,  they  too  have  a  useful¬ 
ness — a  usefulness  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  age  in  which  we  live. 

Back  in  1925  Joseph  Pennell 
concluded  his  volume  of  “Ad¬ 
ventures"  with  this  doleful  la¬ 
ment: 

“As  I  end  this  chapter,  Amer 
ican  illustration  ends  too.  The 
Century  ceased  to  print  illustra¬ 
tions — that  is  the  work  of  distin¬ 
guished  artists,  reproduced  by 
eminent  engravers  and  printed 
by  master  craftsmen — a  short 
while  ago.  And  with  the  issue 
for  September  this  year.  Har¬ 
pers  gave  up  the  task  of  put¬ 
ting  pearls  before  Americans, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  comics  is 
complete,  and  so  is  the  dry  rot 
of  this  country,  which  once  was 
my  United  States,  in  the  way  of 
illustration.” 

Others  had  a  more  hopeful 
view.  Such  men  as  Pyle,  Gru- 
ger,  Cornwell,  Treidler,  the 
Leyendeckers,  Wyeth,  Cooper, 
Sherbow,  Franklin  Booth,  Rene 
Clark  and  Maxfield  Parrish,  took 
up  the  challenge. 

For  many  years  the  editorial 
field  led  advertising  in  the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  fine  illustrations. 
Advertisers  still  learn  much 
from  study  of  editorial  trends. 

Recently  in  reading  the  life 
story  of  the  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  my  company,  I  came 
across  this  paragraph: 

“After  several  promotions  he 


became  assistant  to  all  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  $12.50  a  week. 
There  were  then  20  representa¬ 
tives,  one  copywriter  and  one 
artist  who  did  not  even  dare  to 
call  himself  an  art  director.  Mr. 

-  helped  the  20 

representatives  paste  pictures  in 
the  layouts.  The  representatives 
reserved  the  privilege  of  writ¬ 
ing  copy  to  fill  in  the  spaces. 
What  the  copywriter  and  the  ar¬ 
tist  did  is  not  on  record." 

Within  my  own  memory  is 
Claude  Hopkins,  who,  at  the 
time  he  lived,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  advertising’s  most 
effective  writers  of  salesman¬ 
ship-in-print.  Hopkins  believed 
that  illustrations  in  advertising 
were  usually  unnecessary  dis¬ 
tractions.  Rarely  were  they 
more  than  an  incidental  part  of 
his  advertisements  and  through¬ 
out  his  career  he  remained  loyal 
to  Cheltenham  bold. 

Even  more  common  at  that 
time  was  the  use  of  an  illustra¬ 
tion  with  merely  a  slogan  or  a 
few  words  of  text  by  such  ad 
vertisers  as  Gold  Dust,  Cream  of 
Wheat.  Sweet  Caporal  and 
Pear's  Soap. 

The  real  marriage  of  art  and 
copy  was  yet  to  come. 

Some  point  to  Life  magazine 
as  proof  that  “a  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  woi^s.”  But,  Life 
uses  a  great  amount  of  text  and 
the  Reader's  Digest  uses  only  a 
few  decorations.  Even  the  great 
paintings  that  have  come  down 
to  us  through  the  years  carry 
titles.  Usually  illustrations  need 
the  support  of  words  and  words 
need  the  support  of  illustrations. 

In  the  beginning  business  had 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  art 
and  its  uses.  Art  had  to  under¬ 
stand  business — to  learn  how  to 
sell,  to  tell  a  story,  to  communi¬ 
cate  as  well  as  to  decorate. 

It  had  to  be  proved  that  art 
and  commerce  were  not  incom¬ 
patible.  It  fell  largely  to  the 
lot  of  the  art  director  to  syn¬ 
chronize  and  harmonize  these 
seemingly  antagonistic  forces. 
As  art  directors  have  educated 
the  publisher  and  the  advertiser 
on  the  use  of  art.  so  have  they 
educated  artists  on  the  ways  to 
tell  a  story. 

We  see  the  English  influence 
give  way  before  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  and  the  em¬ 
erging  of  our  own  style.  We 
view  the  coming  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  avalanche,  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  color,  the  wider 
use  of  the  light  touch  and  the 
development  of  the  continuity 
strip. 

Today  art  gets  over  a  specific 
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idea  rather  than  a  general  effect. 

The  art  director,  who  once  got 
carbon  copies  of  the  manuscript 
and  was  told  to  make  layouts, 
now  participates  in  the  planning. 
Only  by  knowing  the  strategy 
and  the  thing  or  idea  to  be  por¬ 
trayed  can  he  guide  the  work  of 
interpretation.  He  works  closely 
with  the  writer  to  create  a 
happy  marriage  between  words 
and  pictures.  He  has  become  an 
important  contributor  in  the 
making  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  plans. 

No  matter  how  excellent  the 
illustration,  how  clever  its  exe¬ 
cution  or  how  interesting  its 
technique,  it  fails  unless  it  tells 
a  story  and  tells  it  quickly. 

Editorial  and  advertising  art 
is  a  means  to  an  end — never  an 
end  in  itself. 

It  is  art  for  the  idea's  sake — 
not  “art  for  art’s  sake.”  “How 
was  it  used?”  is  a  primary  ques¬ 
tion. 

If  it  helps  to  win  attention,  if 
it  helps  to  get  a  reading  and, 
in  advertising,  if  it  also  helps 
to  do  a  job  of  convincing  and 
selling,  then  let’s  have  all  the 
cleverness  of  execution  and  in¬ 
teresting  techniques  that  we  can 
command. 

The  Sunkist  Ad 

In  the  early  years  of  Sun¬ 
kist  advertising  we  illustrated 
orange  groves,  snow-capped 
mountains,  California  missions 
and  golden  fruit  ripening  on  the 
trees. 

They  attracted  much  attention 
but  we  quickly  became  alarmed 
at  the  number  of  letters  we  re¬ 
ceived  inquiring  about  the  price 
of  land,  the  best  time  to  visit 
California  and  similar  queries 
that  should  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  decided  to  switch  to  still 
life  illustrations  of  the  fruit  and 
a  minimum  of  accessories. 

During  the  First  World  War 
we  were  particularly  proud  of 
one  of  our  lemon  pie  pages.  It 
showed  a  plate  bearing  a  single 
piece  of  pie  pointed  toward  the 
reader.  The  point  of  the  pie 
had  been  cut  off  and  was  poised 
on  the  tip  of  a  fork. 

Miany  of  our  magazines  were 
being  sent  to  the  boys  in  the 
trenches.  One  of  them  sent 
back  our  lemon  pie  page. 
Across  the  top  he  had  written 
“Have  a  heart.” 

That  three-word  comment 
pleased  us  more  than  a  thousand 
letters  about  the  price  of  land. 
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Sunday  Blade 

Toledo.  O.  —  Starting  Sun¬ 
day,  July  4,  the  Toledo  Blade,  f 
heretofore  a  six-day  evening  | 
paper,  will  begin  producing  o  [ 
Sunday  morning  edition. 

In  so  doing,  the  Blade  takes  ) 
over  the  Toledo  Sunday  I 
Times,  which  will  become  a  I 
six-day  paper.  Both  are  under  ' 
the  same  ownership. 

The  Sunday  paper  will  be 
titled  the  Toledo  Sunday 
Blade.  | 

It  is  an  axiomatic  platitude! 
that  the  purpose  of  advertising  L 
is  to  sell.  It  may  sell  a  product  | 
an  idea,  a  point  of  viev/.  £'  * 
advertising  is  salesmanship-in- 
print,  then  illustration  must  be  i 
salesmanship-in  .nrt.  | 

To  paraphrase  Ben  Sherbow 
the  art  director  must  “make  art , 
talk,’’  and  usually  to  talk  at  3 
level  which  the  great  mass  of 
readers  can  understand 
The  art  director  is  the  archi 
tect  of  the  story  or  the  adver 
tisement.  The  final  layout  is  to 
blueprint. 

He  must  have  the  instincts  0' 
a  cartoonist.  He  must  know  an 
But  he  must  also  know  people 
He  must  know  their  tastes.  He 
must  know  what  kinds  of  pic 
tures  stop  people.  He  must  know 
how  to  sell  merchandise  with 
pictures.  I 

Sometimes  commercial  illus  I 
trations  have  been  too  “arty" ' 
Sometimes  they  have  been  un  f 
necessarily  crude  in  their  zeal 
to  sell.  Often  there  has  been 
compromise. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  Er 
nest  Elmo  Calkins,  in  writing  of 
the  first  of  these  exhibitions 
said  this,  “More  artistic  abil  j 
ity  is  now  available  for  the  ad  | 
vertiser’s  use  than  he  is  using-  I 
than  he  even  realizes.  Good  as  | 

( these  pictures )  are,  they  are ; 
not  as  good  as  they  could  be.  i 
They  are  not  the  best  that  can  | 
be  done.”  ' 

As  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
future,  whether  we  be  editors, 
advertisers,  art  directors  or  ar¬ 
tists,  is  there  a  better  creed  to 
keep  before  us? 


'  /i/£IV //V  Bl/sms  j 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  (j  : 


Sam  Dawson 


j  PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  « 

i  A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUBI 
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One  crew  always  wins . , .  with  better  training,  timing, 
power.  In  Seattle  ONE  newspaper  always  wins  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser— The  SEATTLE  TIMES.  It  has  the  training... with 
intensive  news  coverage  in  this  area,  plus  the  nation’s  out¬ 
standing  features.  It  has  timing  ...  an  evening  newspaper 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  gets  the  news  breaks;  so  evening  read¬ 
ing  is  a  Seattle  habit.  It  has  the  power . . .  read  in  3  out  of 
4  homes  in  the  Seattle  Trading  Area  where  nearly  750,000 


C/rcv/ofion  exceeds  prosperous  people  live.  You  can’t  sell  Seattle  without  The 

200,000  Daily  •  230,000  Sunday  TIMES... you  ^1  sell  Seattle  with  The  TIMES  alone. 


A  SnillE  TIMES 
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Peggy’  Hoots  and  Jabs 
But  Kansas  Loves  Her 


By  Ruth  Lewis 

MANHATTAN,  Kas.  —  A  news¬ 
paper  reader  new  to  Kansas 
usually  gravitates  to  Senator 
Arthur  Capper’s 
Topeka  Capital  i 
and  gradually 
becomes  famil¬ 
iar  with  a  col-  fiA 

umn  on  the  edi-  ,,, 

torial  page.  As 
Peggy  of  the 
Flint  Hills,  Sees 
It. 

Why  that’s 
good  stuff,  he 
muses.  In  time, 
perhaps,  he 
comes  upon  a  Peggy 
country  editor’s 
appreciation:  “Peggy  of  the 
Flint  Hills  was  here  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  She  addressed  the  Lions 
club  at  its  Ladies  Night  dinner. 
Everyone  was  pleased  with  her 
remarks.  She  is  able  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  simple  folks  be¬ 
cause  she  once  was  a  country 
correspondent  on  a  Kansas 
farm.’’ 

Fair  Start  for  'Peggy' 

You  learn  Peggy  was  just  that. 
Married  in  1918  she  came  to 
Kansas  with  her  husband,  Wil¬ 
lard  Greene,  during  the  first 
world  war.  ’They  began  their 
married  life  on  his  father’s 
farm  near  Cottonwood  Falls. 
She  had  been  born  in  Missouri, 
moving  with  her  parents  to 
Colorado  at  the  age  of  15.  She 
met  Greene  when  she  was  17 
and  he.  a  teacher  in  the  Center, 
Colo.,  high  school,  was  21.  ’They 
were  married  six  years  later. 

It  was  10  years  later  that 
Peggy,  who  had  “always  wanted 
to  write,’’  asked  to  contribute  a 
column  on  the  county  fair  to 
the  Chase  County  Leader,  Cot¬ 
tonwood  Falls  paper.  She  could 
not  be  reached  when  the  col¬ 
umn  was  set  up  in  type,  and, 
since  no  title  had  been  suggest¬ 
ed.  the  editor,  W.  C.  Austin, 
headed  it,  “Around  The  Fair 
Grounds,  by  Peggy.”  She  has 
been  Peggy  ever  since. 

In  less  than  a  month,  the 
Peggy  column  had  become  a 
regular  feature.  For  one  thing, 
Mrs.  Greene  was  politically 
right.  Her  Republicanism  never 
has  been  questioned.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  late  to  announce  it  but  the 
fact  that  Kansas  elected  a  Re¬ 
publican  governor  in  1932 — the 
only  state  west  of  the  Mississippi 
to  do  so — was  largely  her  doing. 
By  that  time  her  column  was 
being  syndicated  in  Kansas 
weeklies  and  she  turned  the  full 
blaze  of  her  sarcastic  tongue  up 
on  the  chief  opponent.  Dr.  John 
Brinkley.  Even  one  of  the 
staunchest  Republican  editors 
commented.  “Whew!  I  only  hope 
she  never  turns  her  guns  on  me.’’ 

But  when  Alfred  M.  Landon 
came  to  her  town  she  cooed: 

“He  does  not  go  among  the 
people  bolstered  up  by  artificial 
pomp  and  high-sounding  phrases. 
His  ...  is  the  clear  direct  speech 
of  a  man  talking  to  his  friends. 


...  If  Landon  doesn't  make  a 
good  governor  we  will  push  a 
peanut  down  Main  Street  with 
our  nose." 

Peggy  is  noted  for  the  frontal 
attack  and  she  spares  no  one’s 
cherished  illusions.  She  has 
compared  herself  to  the  Kansas 
prairies  which  she  says  are  like 
a  woman  “neither  glamorous  nor 
brilliant,  but  who  wins  by  gentle 
persistence.”  Peggy  is  persistent 
but  there  are  sensitive  readers 
who  would  question  her  gentle¬ 
ness.  Wielding  a  thick  and 
knotty  club,  she  hammers  away 
at  all  things  which  in  her  opin¬ 
ion  are  pretentious,  vain  or  il¬ 
logical.  She  believes  civilization 
has  made  the  world  mentally 
sick  and  man  should  live  by  in¬ 
stinct  rather  than  convention. 

She  takes  criticism  a  bit  im- 
gracefully.  Recently  a  reader 
from  Ellsworth.  Kans.,  wrote 
she  had  been  reading  the  col¬ 
umn  at  breakfast  and  strangling 
over  her  coffee  at  Peggy’s  use 
of  the  word  “expect”  for  “sus¬ 
pect,”  Peggy  replied: 

“This  takes  me  back  to  the 
days  spent  in  a  class  of  ad¬ 
vanced  composition  with  a 
teacher  who  looked  and  sound¬ 
ed  like  the  prophet  of  doom. 
But  under  his  fishy  eye  I  learned 
not  to  use  liable  for  likely,  to 
distinguish  between  like  and  as, 
infer  and  imply,  rest  and  re¬ 
mainder,  few  and  little,  inspire 
and  inhale.  I  expect  I  am  liable 
to  forget,  just  like  the  remainder 
of  the  class  may  be  doing.  May¬ 
be  we  learned  too  little  of  the 
rules,  maybe  Fish-Eye  did  not 
inhale  us  enough.” 

Gentle? 

Peggy  has  an  almost  patholo¬ 
gic  fear  of  betraying  emotion  in 
public  print.  Except  that  of 
romantic  love.  In  this  she  be¬ 
lieves  wholeheartedly  and  to  it 
she  pays  tribute  in  lyrical  prose. 
Once  she  wrote.  “The  difference 
between  scandal  and  romance 
is  about  a  thousand  years.  When 
Paris  and  Helen  made  their 
famous  flight,  the  study  clubs 
of  Sparta  must  have  missed  a 
few  notes  of  their  Shakespeare 
in  the  general  excitement.  .  .  . 
But  time  has  not  only  forgiven 
them,  it  has  idealized  them.” 

Mr.  Greene  was  appointed  to 
a  state  office  shortly  after  the 
election  of  Landon  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  has  lived  in  Topeka  since 
1933.  There  are  two  children, 
Willard.  23.  and  Dorothy.  18. 

Peggy  made  her  first  impress 
upon  her  readers  with  short 
epigrammatic  paragraphs  and 
such  still  remain  the  salt  of  her 
column.  Like  these: 

That  woman  makes  as  much 
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trouble  as  a  blue  sock  in  the 
wash. 

Some  of  the  young  men  who 
came  to  Topeka  to  take  the  law 
examinations  looked  as  if  they 
not  only  had  passed  the  bar  but 
had  stopped  at  it. 

Women  like  to  be  thought  a 
little  better  than  they  are,  men 
a  little  worse. 

The  conventions  of  society  are 
like  the  rules  of  grammar  —  to 
be  broken  only  by  those  who 
have  learned  to  observe  them. 

In  manner  Mrs.  Greene  seems 
at  first  timorous,  frightened. 
One  soon  learns  that  this  is  a 
mask  covering  a  brittle  sophis¬ 
tication  that,  when  challenged, 
can  set  a  career  woman  back  on 
her  heels.  In  spite  of  her  nos¬ 
talgic  yearning,  in  print,  for  the 
plain  background  of  her  early 
years,  she  is  a  hardened  realist. 
She  pinions  women  bridge  play¬ 
ers  to  the  wall,  yet  is  herself  a 
practiced  hand  at  cards.  She 
glorifies  simple  rusticity  but 
lives  in  a  ten-room  house  with 
soft  carpets,  fingertip-regulated 
heating,  a  cellar  full  of  labor- 
saving  gadgets.  She  hoots  at 
joiners  of  women’s  clubs  yet  has 
a  hand  in  most  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  activities  of  her  city.  She 
lampoons  politicians,  yet  is  one 
of  the  foremost  Republican 
greeters  on  Kansas  Day.  She 
sighs  for  naturalness  but  never 
appears  publicly  without  a 
fresh  facial  and  hair-rinse. 

She  was  president  of  the  Min¬ 
erva  club  a  few  years  ago  when 
a  Life  photographer,  doing  a 
Kansas  section,  was  assigned  to 
get  shots  of  a  “leading  woman's 
club.”  The  published  photograph 
showed  Peggy,  seated  back  to 
the  camera,  the  membership 
ringed  about  her.  Someone  asked 
about  the  pose.  Oh,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  did  it.  she  explained. 

“I  guess  he  took  one  look  at 
my  front  and  decided  on  the 
back.”  she  said  with  her  gamin 
grin. 


Colored  Paper  | 
Pulls  Better 
In  Survey  Test 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  An  inter¬ 
esting  sidelight  to  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal’s  1948  Consumer 
Analysis  is  given  by  a  test  of 
colored  paper  vs.  ordinary  white 
stock  for  consumer  question 
naires. 

This  year  both  white  and  yel 
low  were  used  and  the  return 
for  the  yellow  questionnaire 
was  better  by  than  for  J 

white. 

It  all  came  about  in  this  way 
In  order  to  test  sample  size  as 
well  as  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
useful  information,  an  8.000  fam 
ily  sample  of  Milwaukee  was 
split  in  half.  Two  carefully 
controlled,  4,000  family  samples 
were  used — one  used  the  white 
the  other  the  yellow  question 
naire.  Some  questions  went  all 
the  way  through  both  samples- 
other  questions  were  different 
for  the  two  samples. 

Early  in  the  returns  it  became 
apparent  that  the  colored  ques 
tionnaire  would  easily  outstrip 
the  ordinarily-used  white  form 
in  performance.  It  became  nec  i 
essary  to  circulate  more  of  the 
white  form  in  proportion  to  yel 
low  in  order  to  strike  the  proper 
balance  at  the  conclusion  of  re 
turns. 

Final  returns  for  both  ques 
tionnaires  averaged  better  that 
67^  this  year  for  the  Journal 
study — two  out  of  three  sent  out. 


608  Take  Ad  Test 

A  total  of  608  persons  took  the 
second  annual  AAAA  examina¬ 
tion  for  Advertnsing  in  11  cities 
from  coast  to  cosat  in  the  last 
three  weeks,  as  compared  with 
544  in  10  centers  last  year. 


TIME-TESTED,  SUCCESS-PROVED 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads  Are 

YEAR-ROUND,  SPEEDY  JOB-FILLERS 

No  seasonal  or  full-time  where-to-flnd-workers’  problems  for  you 
with  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ad  telling  job¬ 
seekers  about  your  offer.  It’s  a  time  and  success-proved  method 
backed  by  over  sixty  years  of  speedy  results.  Here’s  why  and  how 
it  works. 

Regardless  of  the  type  worker  needed  and  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  skill  required,  the  Job-seeker  capable  of  handling  that 
job  sees  your  offer.  He  may  be  unemployed  or  working  while 
waiting  for  the  better  opportunity  It  represents.  But  your  Ad 
gets  results  because  its  message  Is  waited  and  watched  for  by 
the  workers  that  make  results.  Call  or  write  for  a  speedy, 
success-proved  worker-contacting  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  today. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyant  9-3052 
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All  Oregon  end 
Seven  South¬ 
west  Counties 
of  Washington 


-POP 


The  Oregonian  goes  with  the  Oregon  Market! 


IlflCSENTEO  NATlONAtir  lY  MOlONCY.  ItECAN  ft  SCHMITT,  INC. 


editor  6,  PUBLISHER  for  June  5,  1948 


When  the  informed  advertiser  plans  a  selling  job 
to  score  a  homer  in  the  S2  billion  Oregon  Market 
(major  league  for  anyone’s  advertising  money!), 
he  naturally  thinks  first  of  its  first  newspaper, 
THE  OREGONIAN. 
First  in  circulation  (nearly  double  that  of 
10  years  ago)  . . .  first  in  influence  (unquestioned 
leader  for  almost  100  years)  . . .  first  in  advertising 
results  . . .  The  Oregonian  has  plenty’  on  the  ball 
season  after  season.  When  YOU  think  of  this 
growing  market  of  Wi  million  people, 
think  of  its  dynamic  advertising  medium, 
THE  OREGONIAN. 


FIRST 


In  Circulation:  Daily  &  Sunday 
In  Coverage:  Family  &  Market 
In  Influence:  Editorial  &  Advertising 


IIIIIC  STRIP  in  a  Newspaper 
n( 2,000,000  CIRCULATION 


been  k  d  by  the  newsprint  shortage;  it  has  cramped  their 
’hat’s  w  e  want  them  to  see  a  reproduction  of  the  London 

:  newsp  , 

a  realh  t  newsprint  problem.  Like  other  British  dailies,  it 
ion  is p  lata  figure  in  excess  of  2,000,000. 

tations,  Daily  Mail  finds  room  to  run  one  strip.  That  strip 


go,  the  I  Mail  decided  to  experiment.  It  wanted  to  give  its 
1  was  tc  a  strip  that  was  worth  its  size  in  news  space.  Four 
give  a  I  report  in  four  pages. 

ound.  wanted,  said  Robert  T.  Lewis,  a  director  of  the 
were  i '  impossibly  high.”  The  market  was  sifted.  The 
its  high  I. 

was  jus  ng  the  wraps  off  Rip  Kirby.  The  Daily  Mail  received 
took  OH  and  their  search  ended. 

Cirby  h  m  filling  those  precious  four  columns  in  the  Mail, 
•ritish  1  ice  that  Mr.  Lewis  thought  we’d  like  to  know  the 
a  recen  r,  reproduced  at  right,  Mr.  Lewis  outlines  the  story. 

•int  pp  has  made  editors  almost  as  careful  as  London  in 
)int:  Riby’s  merit  brought  it  quickly  to  the  top  despite  the 
le  heigi  the  newsprint  shortage. 

(day  art  ling  Rip  Kirby — because  of  its  incomparable  merit! 


rUES  SYNDICATE 

th  »t,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Iddr^NGSYN,  NEW  YORK 


READ  WHAT  ONE  OF  THE 
WORLD’S  GREATEST  PAPERS 
SAYS  ABOUT  "RIP  KIRBY" 

In  our  four-page  Daily  Mail  every  inch  of 
space  is  most  carefully  considered  and  re-con¬ 
sidered,  and  we  have  become  hypercritical. 

When,  therefore,  the  Daily  Mail  decided 
to  give  its  readers  a  serial  picture  strip,  it  was 
realized  that  the  standard  of  it  would  have  to 
be  nearly  impossibly  high. 

The  drawings  would  need  to  be  something 
better  than  had  hitherto  been  seen  in  such 
features,  to  justify  covering  four  columns  of 
our  highly-contested  space.  Our  readers,  we 
knew,  were  mostly  the  educated  upper-class, 
and  of  critical  and  logical  mind.  Therefore, 
the  story  must  be  adult,  logical,  well-reasoned 
and  well-written.  Exaggeration  in  either  draw¬ 
ings  or  story  would  not  do. 

There  were  many  serial  strips  considered, 
examined,  found  wanting.  The  search  for  our 
ideal  feature  became  wider,  and  we  had  made 
a  survey  of  world-wide  scope  without  satisfac¬ 
tion,  when  we  saw  the  first  week’s  drawings  of 
’’Rip  Kirby”  and  our  quest  was  ended. 

Alex  Raymond’s  superb  drawings,  welded 
to  a  story  that  was  logical,  exciting,  original — 
we  knew  we  had  found  a  feature  worthy  of 
the  Daily  Mail.  And  we  seem  to  have  been 
right,  for  ”Rip  Kirby”  has  been  universally 
welcomed,  approved  and  loved  by  our  readers 
of  all  ages  as  his  voluminous  fan  mail  clearly 
shows. 

ROBERT  T.  LEWIS 

A  Director  of 

Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd. 


SUBSIDY  PLAN? 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  certainly  raised  a 
furor  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in 
publishing  circles  this  week  with  its  story 
charging  a  few  newspapers,  magazines, 
book  publishers  and  movie  companies 
were  going  to  split  up  $15,000,000  of  ERP 
money  as  a  reward  for  their  support  of 
the  Marshall  Plan.  The  article  stated  the 
money  would  be  "used  to  subsidize  and 
boost  the  foreign  circulation  of  those  pub¬ 
lications  which  earned  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  favor  by  zealous  advocacy  of  the 
Marshall  Plan." 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

The  ERP  legislation  contains  a  provision 
requiring  an  appropriation  to  “enable 
newspapers,  magazines,  motion  pictures, 
books,  and  other  information  media  which 
sell  products  abroad  to  convert  foreign 
exchange  into  dollars  up  to  the  dollar  cost 
of  production  of  that  particular  product.” 

A  few  publishers  approached  the  State 
Department  on  establishment  of  this  fa¬ 
cility  whereby  they  could  redeem  in  dol¬ 
lars  the  money  collected  by  them  in  the 
course  of  doing  business  abroad.  Much 
I  of  the  foreign  funds  accruing  to  their 
credit  were  in  so-called  blocked  currencies 
which  they  could  not  get  out  of  the 
country  in  question.  In  other  words,  their 
earnings  or  receipts  in  one  country  abroad 
I  do  them  no  good  in  paying  production 
'  costs  here  or  in  another  country. 

In  developing  the  plan  authorized  by 
ERP  legislation,  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  asked  for  information 
from  various  publications.  Dollar  figures 
presented  to  the  Congressional  committee 
were  in  no  way  requests  by  the  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  for  these  funds  but 
were  merely  estimates  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  the  State  Department  requested  of 
publications  as  to  the  amount  involved. 

The  New  York  Times,  Herald  Tribune, 
Time-Life,  Newsweek,  Reader’s  Digest — 
mentioned  in  the  story  as  scheduled  to  re¬ 
ceive  State  Department  funds — have  de¬ 
clared  they  have  not  asked  for  nor  would 
they  accept  a  government  subsidy.  No 
publication  that  we  know  of  would  accept 
a  subsidy. 

We  see  no  risk  of  subsidy  in  the  plan. 
It  is  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  ERP 
legislation.  If  it  is  subsidy  now  it  was 
subsidy  weeks  ago  when  Congress  adopted 
the  measure.  But  there  was  no  cry  raised 
then. 

Under  the  law,  any  publication  doing 
I  business  abroad  is  entitled  to  use  this  fa¬ 
cility  of  converting  foreign  currency  into 
dollars.  There  is  no  compulsion  about  it, 
however,  and  if  a  publication  so  chooses 
it  can  let  its  German  marks  or  Japanese 
yen  stay  there  untouched. 

The  plan  not  only  assists  American  pub¬ 
lications  in  doing  business  abroad  but  also 
carries  out  the  intent  of  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  legalizing  the  information  activities 
of  the  State  Department.  Dissemination 
of  American  publications  and  information 
abroad  will  be  facilitated  and  improved 
under  this  measure. 

The  State  Department  had  requested 
$15,000,000  for  this  program.  On  Thursday 
a  House  committee  pared  the  amount  to 
$10,000,000. 


EDITSRIAL 


I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  rometh  my  help. — Psalm  CXXI;  1. 

COST  OF  ‘BOGUS' 

THE  SCHEDULE  of  added  costs  created 
by  the  "Bogus"  rule  of  the  International 
Ty’pographical  Union  which  was  prepared 
by  12  New  York  City  dailies  for  the  NLRB 
presents  an  amazing  picture  of  feather¬ 
bedding.  These  newspapers  estimate  that 
in  nine  months  the  cost  of  setting  “bogus” 
has  exceeded  a  half-million  dollars.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  cost  to  the  industry 
nationally  must  be  in  the  millions  of 
dollars. 

Because  of  differences  in  cost  accounting 
methods,  supposedly  comparable  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  arrive  at  different 
figures  for  almost  similar  "bogus”  quant¬ 
ities.  These  details  are  unimportant.  The 
total  figures  are  important  because  they 
are  relative.  They  portray  the  uneconomic 
burden  placed  on  an  industry  by  feather¬ 
bedding  in  a  period  of  high  costs  and 
manpower  shortages. 

In  nine  months,  the  New  York  dailies 
estimated  “bogus”  cost  them  from  $150,000, 
for  one  of  the  larger,  to  $6,200,  for  one  of 
the  smaller.  A  total  of  106  extra  situa¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  “bogus”  rule  is  re¬ 
ported  at  a  time  w’hen  there  is  a  shortage 
of  printers. 

Instead  of  “spreading  the  work”  and 
providing  more  employrment  as  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  originally  intended  to  do  years 
ago.  it  is  now  merely  adding  excessively 
to  the  high  cost  of  operation  and  aggra¬ 
vating  the  manpower  situation. 

FREEDOM  NOT  INVOLVED 

DR.  GUY  EMERY  SHIPLER,  editor  of 
The  Churchman,  independent  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  magazine,  in  commenting 
on  the  refusal  of  Secretary  of  State  Mar¬ 
shall.  and  also  the  representative  of  the 
provisional  state  of  Israel,  to  accept  the 
annual  Churchman’s  Award,  stated  the 
news  stories  of  these  incidents  were  “an¬ 
other  example  of  an  organized  attack  on 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  involved  in 
any  way. 

No  one  has  attempted  to  dictate  to  the 
Churchman  what  its  editorial  or  news  pol¬ 
icy  should  be.  Granted,  there  has  been 
plenty  of  criticism  of  that  policy.  But  the 
fact  remains.  Dr.  Shipler  is  still  free  to 
pursue  his  course  as  he  desires. 

The  press  of  this  nation  has  enough  diffi¬ 
culty  protecting  and  defending  its  freedom 
when  it  is  actually  in  jeopardy  without 
raising  the  cry  unreasonably. 


INLAND  AD  CAMPAIGN 

THE  SERIES  of  advertisements  prepared 

for  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
tc  educate  readers  on  the  importance  of 
press  freedom  is  the  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  of  its  kind  to  be  made  in  the  tight 
against  public  apathy  and  ignorance 
toward  their  basic  freedoms. 

Written  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  the  ads 
employ  a  combination  cartoon  and  text 
treatment  on  the  basic  theme:  “Your 
right  to  know  is  the  key  to  all  your  lib¬ 
erties.”  Rather  than  answer  charges  of 
critics  directly,  the  ads  are  designed  to 
explain  what  press  freedom  means  to  the 
reader  and  what  would  happen  to  the 
reader’s  rights  if  this  freedom  were  im¬ 
paired. 

For  example,  the  ffrst  ad  notes  that 
some  people  “know  they  can  control  your 
thinking  if  they  control  your  sources  of 
knowledge”  and  are  thus  agitating  for 
control  of  the  press.  “They  claim  that 
editors  are  irresponsible  and  that  you  can't 
be  trusted  to  read  what  the  editors  print.” 

“You  may  disagree  with  much  that  now 
appears  in  newspapers.  You  may  argue 
for  a  more  enlightened  press.  But,  in 
place  of  the  great  variety  of  fact  and 
opinions  which  newspapers  now  print, 
what  is  in  prospect  is  one  kind  of  fact  and 
opinions  selected  and  published  to  keep 
you  incompletely  informed  and  dutifully 
subservient,”  the  ad  continues. 

“The  attack  on  a  free  press  is  an  attack 
on  your  freedom. 

“You  can,  if  you  wish,  be  passive  and 
permit  your  enemies  to  shut  you  off  from 
what  is  going  on  outside  your  own  neigh¬ 
borhood.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  up  your  right  to  read  and 
decide  for  yourself  according  to  your  own 
common  sense  and  conscience.  Which  do 
you  want?” 

Six  ads  in  this  vein  have  been  prepared. 
Plans  call  for  seven  more  to  be  written. 
They  occupy  675  lines  (3  x  225).  Mats 
are  to  be  available  at  cost. 

So  far,  the  series  is  offered  only  to 
members  of  the  Inland  group.  We  ^ink 
the  whole  idea  is  so  sound  and  its  execu¬ 
tion  in  this  series  so  good  that  it  should 
be  made  available  to  all  newspapers  on 
a  national  basis. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  newspapers 
get  behind  the  campaign  as  they  should 
and  make  a  success  of  it  in  their  own 
communities,  we  think  the  original  spon¬ 
sors  and  creators  might  well  consider 
projecting  the  series  for  at  least  a  year. 

PAID  RADIO  LOGS 

A  SURVEY  by  the  research  committee  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  reveals  that  30  newspapers 
now  charge  for  publishing  daily  radio  pro¬ 
gram  logs. 

Significantly,  however,  74  newspapers 
have  declared  their  intention  to  charge 
either  stations  or  sponsors  for  the  service 
in  the  future. 

Thirty  newspapers  have  changed  a  pro¬ 
duction  liability  into  an  asset.  Seventy- 
four  more  are  going  to  do  it.  Whether 
large  or  small,  more  newspapers  can  make 
the  switch. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


OVETA  CULP  HOBBY,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Hoover  committee  to 
study  plans  for  reorganizing  the 
executive  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

John  Cowles, 
president  of 
Minneapo- 
I  i  s  (Minn.) 

Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been 
named  one  of  a 
12  -  member 
committee  to 
develop  plans 
for  streamlining 
national  secur¬ 
ity.  Appoint¬ 
ment  was  by 
former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover. 

Jones  Osborn,  publisher  of 
the  Yuma  (Ariz. )  Daily  Sun, 
has  announced  a  memorial 
award  for  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  students.  It  is  to  be  in 
memory  of  his  father. 

Ben  B.  Johnson,  managing 
editor  of  Richmond  ( Va. )  Times- 
Dispatch,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  in  Virginia  for  Associated 
Press,  succeeding  William  C. 
Barnes,  publisher  of  Martins¬ 
ville  Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Lee  J.  Rountree  is  cele¬ 
brating  her  25th  year  as  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle. 
She  bought  the  paper  a  present 
—a  $73,()00  color  press. 


On  the  Business  Side 

PAUL  GRIMES,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Indianapolis  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

J.  Ray  Scolaro,  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  Detroit  office  of  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  to  Look  sales  staff  in 
Detroit.  Previously  he  was  with 


the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Eugenia  Corcoran,  formerly 
with  the  Dresden  Advertising 
agency,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
more  recently  with  the  San  Die¬ 
go  (Calif.)  Union  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal. 

Or.\  Oberg  has  resigned  from 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Winch,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal,  and  wife  of  the 
late  Simeon  Reed  Winch,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  that  paper,  is 
spending  two  months  in  Rome. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Mattson  has 
joined  the  business  staff  of  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal. 

Walter  C.  Schmidt,  for¬ 
merly  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  has 
been  appointed 
classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  Charlotte  (N. 

C. )  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles 
Jones,  resigned. 

Emily  Wdcson, 
former  society 
editor  and  re¬ 
porter  of  the 
Blythe- 
V  i  I  I  e  ( Ark. ) 

Courier  News  e  u  •  j 

and  more  re-  Schmidt 

cently  with  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Cotton  Trade  Journal, 
has  joined  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar. 

Eugene  F.  Hoffman  has  been 
advanced  from  advertising  and 
public  relations  director  of  the 
American  President  Lines  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  pas¬ 
senger  sales  manager.  He  has 
been  public  relations  chief  since 
1933  and  previously  was  INS 
bureau  manager  in  Chicago. 

WisHARD  Brown,  business 
manager,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent,  is  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Marin  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Cowles 


What’s  your  problem? 


Wondering  how  to  build  solid 
circulation?  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  Jacob  Burck  can 
help  you  !  His  daily 
cartoon  comment  gets-  and 
holds-  -reader  attention 
every  day  in  newspapers  across 
the  nation.  Write  today 
for  2  or  3  column  proofs-  - 
or  for  immediate 


“I  have  a  problem, 
Mr.  Anthony™" 


airmail  service,  wire  now  ! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

-'ill  W.  WACKER  0« 

HARRY  B.  BAKER  otNCnAL  manaocr 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WILLIAM  SHANBS  MEACHAM 

has  been  named  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va. )  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot.  In  addition  to  16 
years'  experience  on  Danville 
( Va. )  Register  and  Richmond 
(Va. )  Times-Dispatch,  he  served 
as  chief  of  the  Virginia  Parole 
Board,  and  worked  with  the 
National  Probation  Association. 
New  York.  He  is  also  an  author. 

Charles  J.  Morse,  sports- 
writer  and  columnist  on  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette,  returned  recently  from  a 
naval  reserve  cruise  to  Puerto 
Rico  aboard  the  cruiser  U.  S.  S. 
Providence. 

George  J.  Hummel,  former 
OWI  executive,  has  been  named 
marketing  manager  of  Stamford 
division,  Yale  &  Towne.  He  was 
on  the  New  York  Times  edito¬ 


rial  staff  from  1926  to  1941,  and 
was  features  editor  under  AP 
when  it  bought  Wide  World 
Photos. 

Milton  Bracker,  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  returned 
to  Buenos  Aires  this  week  after 
a  stay  in  New  York. 

George  H.  Straley.  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News, 
has  written  “Wizard  of  the 
Trolley  Car  ’  for  an  early  issue 
of  Commonwealth. 

Rev.  John  J.  O'Brien,  financial 
reporter  for  New  York  Sun  from 
1935  to  1939,  will  be  ordained  a 
priest,  June  12,  at  Maryknoll, 
N.  Y. 

William  J.  Sw’ank,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  the  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal,  has 
joined  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  copy  desk.  Be- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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THOMAS  L.  STOKES 

Able,  diligent,  reliable.  A  thought-pro- 
voking  analyst  who  will  unflinchingly 
present  convention  drama. 

5  COLUMNS  WEEKLY 


CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

SPECIAL  COVERAGE  by  this  former  Con¬ 
gresswoman,  successful  playwright  end 
author  insures  ell  the  COLOR,  BACK¬ 
GROUND  end  EXCITEMENT  of  both  greet 
conventions. 

A  PRE-CONVENTION  STORY— ONE  EACH 
DAY  OF  EACH  CONVENTION  and  coBclMdiNg 
■ummories. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 

His  ability  to  intrepret  national  affairs 
keenly  and  vigorously  is  especially  suifed 
for  calculating  convention  trends. 

5  COLUMNS  WEEKLY 


FREDERICK  C.  OTHMAN 

Humorous,  incisive,  spangled  with  quotes; 
his  coverage  will  be  intimate  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  conversation. 

6  COLUMNS  WEEKLY 


RUARK 

Entertaining,  amusing,  serious,  cynical. 
A  new  fresh  slant  on  convention  cover¬ 
age  5  COLUMNS  WEEKLY 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street  new  YORK  CITY 
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fore  going  to  Jamestown, 
Swank  was  a  reporter  on  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Sews-Press. 

Don  Brinkley,  former  WGN 
staff  writer,  has  joined  Televi¬ 
sion  Advertising  Productions. 
Chicago,  as  script  writer  and 
writing  chief,  effective  June  1. 
Brinkley  was  formerly  on  the 
of  the  Neui  York  Herald 
fribune. 

Joe  Alex  Morris  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly.  His  successor  is  Oscar 
Dystel.  formerly  editor  of 
Coronet. 

Richard  Pierce  and  Herman 
Helms  have  been  added  to  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C. »  Obseri'cr. 

John  Harden,  recently  secre¬ 
tary  to  Governor  R.  Gregg 
Cherry,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  Bur¬ 
lington  Mills  in  the  South.  He 
resigned  in  1945  as  news  editor 
of  the  Greensboro  ( N.  C.)  Daily 
News  to  join  the  state  house 
staff.  He  has  been  correspondent 
for  Editor  &  Publishe,  since 
1928. 
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William  H.  Burson,  now  with 
United  Press  in  Atlanta,  was 
named  outstanding  male  senior 
in  journalism  at  the  annual 
Grady  Day  exercises  on  the 
University  of  Georgia  campus. 

Kem  Metzger,  Decatur  (Ala.) 
Daily  staff  reporter  since  leav¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Alabama 
journalism  school  10  months 
ago.  resigned  to  join  the  New 
Orleans  International  House 
publicity  department. 

G.  D.  Crawley,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press- 
Register,  has  joined  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.  •  Advertiser  as 
state  editor.  He  had  also  worked 
with  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
News  and  the  Anderson  ( S.  C. ) 
Independent. 

Beryl  Sellers,  formerly  of 
Columbus.  Ga..  has  joined  the 
rewrite  desk  of  the  Houston 
( Texas  >  Press. 

SiCMAN  Byrd,  feature  writer 
and  columnist  for  the  Houston 
( Texas  •  Press,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  commission  to  write  a 
book  for  a  Philadelphia  man. 

Loren  Watson,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  United  Press,  has 
become  program  director  of 
KLEE.  Houston.  Texas. 

Edouard  Piche,  sports  director 
Quebec  (Can.)  Le  Soleil-L’Eve 
nement  Journal.  was  elected 
president  of  the  Quebec  City 
Sportswriters  and  Broadcasters 
Association. 

Emmet  Richards,  editor  of 
the  Alpena  (Mich.i  News,  has 
been  reappointed  by  Governor 
Kim  Sigler  to  the  State  Crip¬ 
pled  Children’s  Commission.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  since  1939. 

Ray  E.  Hansen,  since  1941  re¬ 
porter  for  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  has  bean  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Fort  At¬ 
kinson  (Wis.)  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union. 

Polly  Cramer  has  been 
named  president  of  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Newspaper  Women  s  Club. 
She  is  on  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

Vincent  F.  Callahan,  former 
Washington  newspaperman,  has 
resigned  his  public  relations  post 
with  National  Security  Re¬ 
sources  Board  to  become  editor 
of  Marshall  Plan  Newsletter, 
private  weekly  on  ECA. 

Ray  Morgan,  for  the  past  five 
years  on  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Service,  magazine  of 
Kansas  Power  and  Light  Co. 

Harold  Hammond  of  Great 
Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Southwest 
Kansas  Editorial  Association, 
succeeding  Floyd  Souders.  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cheney  Sentinel. 

Warren  K.  Agee,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  reporter  for  the 
last  11  years,  has  joined  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity  as  journalism  instructor. 

Irvin  Farman,  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
and  Mary  Crutcher,  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  shared  a  $100  top 
prize  awarded  by  the  local  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  chapter  for  best 
news  writing  of  1947.  Jack 
Butler  of  the  Star-Telegram  re¬ 
ceived  the  $100  community  serv¬ 
ice  award. 

Gerd  Holborn,  journalism  in¬ 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"No,  no.  Senor,  the  revolution  is  not  for  six  months  yet!" 


structor  at  University  of  Wyo¬ 
ming.  will  do  articles  for  the 
Denver  ( Colo.  i  Post,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  -  Transcript,  by 
whon.  he  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed.  and  the  Dayton  (O. ) 
News,  while  in  England  this 
summer.  He  and  Mrs.  Holborn 
sail  from  Boston  June  22.  He 
was  also  formerly  with  the 
Hornell  (N.  Y. )  Evening  Trib¬ 
une. 


Kenneth  Kearney,  staff  artist, 
has  begun  a  series  ot  sports  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard -Examiner. 

George  R.  Cory  has  resigned 
as  wire  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
( Ariz. )  Gazette. 


Jeff  Little- 
b  o  Y  ,  reporter 
for  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  has 
been  presented 
a  gold  wrist 
watch  by  Local 
No.  1600  of  In¬ 
ternational  As¬ 
sociation  of  Ma¬ 
chinists  for  “un¬ 
biased  reports” 
of  a  five- week- 
long  strike  at 
the  General 
Controls  plant. 


Littleboy 


Clyde  Virgil  Smith,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Falls  t  Ida. )  Post-Register,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  as  reporter. 


Frank  Rhoades,  formerly  of 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Alma  Jean  Pinney,  journal¬ 
ism  student  at  Bethany,  W.  Va., 
is  now  with  the  Newtown 
(Conn.)  Bee,  weekly. 


More  Sports  Neivs 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser- Journal  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  coverage  of  sports. 


Kelsey,  Gately  Win 
Proetz  Ad  Awards 

St.  Louis — Miss  Eleanor  Kel¬ 
sey,  assistant  art  director  of 
Poole  Brothers,  Inc.,  a  Chicago 
printing  firm,  has  been  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  fourth  annual 
Erma  Proetz  Award,  offered  by 
the  Women's  Advertising  Club 
of  St.  Louis. 

Second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Olive  P.  Gately,  Cleveland, 
vicepresident  of  the  advertising 
agency  of  Fuller  and  Smith  and 
Ross.  Inc.  First  prize  was  $200 
in  cash:  second  prize,  $100. 

Miss  Kelsey's  award  was  based 
on  promotion  work  for  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Steamship  Lines. 


New  Chief  Directs 
Australian  Bureau 

Edmund  Garnet  Bonney  re¬ 
signed  as  director-general  of  the 
Department  of  Information,  Can¬ 
berra.  Australia,  to  become  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Australian  News  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau. 

Bonney  succeeds  Thomas 
Dunbabin,  resigned.  Bonney 
began  as  reporter  on  the  Grafton 
( N.  S.  W. )  Examiner,  worked  on 
several  leading  Australian  pa¬ 
pers  and  was  editor  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  (Viet.)  Argus  in  1940. 
when  he  was  appointed  chief 
publicity  censor. 

■ 

Oertel  Successor 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Howard  W. 
Palmer,  acting  national  director 
of  the  Weekly  Newspaper  Bu¬ 
reau,  research  unit  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  has 
been  named  associate  professor 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Syracuse  University  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  (Dertel,  now  assistant  to 
the  executive  director  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association. 
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During  1947 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

had  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  Indiana  newspaper 
. daily  or  Sunday 

. and  the  greatest  circulation  gain 


HERE  ARE  THE  FIGURES 


(From  fhe  1947  12-Monfh  ABC  Reports) 

1947  Gain  Over  1946 

Sunday  Star 

221,440 

17,178 

Daily  Star 

174,179 

11,100 

2d  Daily  Paper 

173,111 

5,876 

3rd  Daily  Paper 

92,673 

1,503  lo 

Now  more  than  ever  The  STAR  is  your  best  buy 
in  the  Indianapolis  Market  —  Daily  or  Sunday 


Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 
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Mosquito  Press 
In  Shanghai 
Laughs  at  Libel 

By  Walter  Bundle 

United  Press  Correspondent 

Shanghai  —  Ever  hear  of  the 
Mosquito  Press?  They  know  it 
well  in  Shanghai.  It’s  a  group 
of  about  10  so-called  newspa¬ 
pers  whose  breezy  style  makes 
your  eyes  pop.  The  sheets  are 
small,  but  their  stories  pack  a 
mighty  sting. 

Libel  attorneys  in  the  United 
States  would  be  amazed  by  the 
smutty  stories  and  phony  photo¬ 
graphs  carried  by  these  expon¬ 
ents  of  what  Westbrook  Pegler 
once  called  “gent’s-room  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

In  China,  however,  they 
thrive.  Office  boys,  factory 
workers  and  clerks  can  hardly 
wait  for  them  to  appear.  And 
some  say  the  Mosquito  Press 
does  not  go  unnoticed  in  better- 
class  households. 

Koo  Teh-sun,  the  United  Press 
messengerboy,  has  surrendered 
his  copy  of  one  of  these  sheets 
for  translation.  Koo  was  pretty 
reluctant,  but  he  gave  in  under 
adroit  coaxing. 

All  by  Way  of  Denial 

Most  of  the  subject  matter 
would  panic  American  postal 
authorities.  Movie  actresses, 
dancing  girls  and  political  fig¬ 
ures  are  discussed  in  the  most 
sarcastic  and  slanderous  terms 
imaginable.  A  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  gets  the  shakes  just 
reading  such  items. 

For  instance,  the  son  of  one 
prominent  Chinese  is  taken  for 
a  terrific  ride  for  his  denial  of 
an  implication  that  he  made  a 
lot  of  money  in  illegal  gold  spec¬ 
ulation. 

“Of  course  we  didn’t  mean  to 
imply  that  this  young  man  had 
been  speculating  in  gold  bars 
when  we  reported  that  his  check 
was  found  in  a  gold  dealer’s 
shop,"  the  newspaper  said.  “It 
must  be  his  conscience  that 
makes  him  reach  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  Of  course  he  didn’t  spec¬ 
ulate  in  gold  or  foreign  cur¬ 
rency.  Of  course  he  had  no 
family  pull.” 

All  this,  mind  you,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  comment  on  the 
young  man’s  denial  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  story! 

"Of  course,”  the  newspaper 
continued,  “he  was  not  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  smuggling  case  in 
which  a  Central  Trust  ( the 
young  man’s  firm )  official  was 
executed  by  the  Generalissimo’s 
order.  Of  course,  being  a  des¬ 
cendant  of  Confucius,  he  would 
not  take  over  the  concubine  of 
a  puppet  leader.  But  all  these 
things  are  being  said  about  him 
— which  just  goes  to  show  how 
careful  one  has  to  be  in  his 
mode  of  living  these  days.” 

Price  of  Omission 

The  Mosquito  Press,  it  is  said 
supplenients  its  regular  income 
from  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  by  blackmail.  The  editors 
apparently  may  be  persuaded 
to  omit  certain  items  if  the  price 
is  right. 

These  newspapers  also  have 


their  own  specialized  terms  for 
certain  subjects.  Money  is 
“blood.”  Dancing  girls  are  “lo¬ 
comotives,”  and  their  boy 
friends  are  either  “trailers"  or 
“wage  collectors.” 

These  newspapers  are  careful 
to  distort  the  news  just  enough 
to  give  a  wholly  false  impres¬ 
sion. 

They  used  this  technique  even 
on  General  George  C.  Marshall 
when  he  was  here  mediating 
with  Nationalist  and  Communist 
officials.  Mrs.  Marshall  became 
ill  in  Nanking  and  was  brought 
to  the  army  hospital  in  Shang¬ 
hai.  Later  she  was  visited  by 
Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the 
next  week  she  felt  well  enough 
to  return  to  Nanking  with  her 
husband. 


WORCESTER,  Mass.— On  Oct. 

9  1862  the  readers  of  the 
Franklin  (La.)  Junior  Register 
were  somewhat  mystified  when 
they  received  their  copies.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  conventional  sheets, 
the  newspapers  on  one  side  bore 
a  display  of  tropical  flowers, 
gold  and  red  on  white;  silver 
on  gray.  The  paper  wasn’t 
newsprint.  It  was  wallpaper. 

A  notice  in  the  Register  said: 
“Printing  paper  is  obtained 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  .  .  . 
we  have  at  last  been  driven  to 
the  wall  and  turned  paper- 
hangers.” 

A  pamphlet  published  in 
1924,  “Wall  Paper  Newspapers 
of  the  Civil  War,”  by  Clarence 
S.  Brigham,  director  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Worcester,  gives  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  publishers  met 
the  newsprint  shortage  in  those 
days. 

Tissue  Paper,  Too 

“Forced  by  scarcity  of  paper 
to  print  his  journal  on  ledger 
paper,  wrapping  paper  and  tis¬ 
sue  paper,  the  enterprising 
Southern  editor  finally  seized 
upon  wallpaper  as  the  final  and 
despairing  solution  of  his  prob¬ 
lem,”  says  the  pamphlet. 

“Compelled  to  print  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only  and  fre¬ 
quently  shorn  of  advertisements, 
he  gave  to  his  readers  only  the 
military  information,  the  local 
news  and  occasional  quotations 
from  other  journals.” 

Before  the  Civil  War  the 
South  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  North  for  paper  sup¬ 
ply.  Of  555  paper-making 
plants  in  the  United  States  in 
1860,  only  24  were  in  the  South, 
reveals  Mr.  Brigham.  Even  these 
were  mostly  put  out  of  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  war. 

What  paper  was  obtainable 
sky-rocketed  in  price.  Paper 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  eight  cents  a  pound 
rose  in  November  of  1862  to  17 
cents,  and  in  1863  to  25  cents 
and  higher. 

At  least  13  different  newspa¬ 
pers  published  on  wall  paper 
between  1862  and  1864.  Of 
these  31  different  issues  have 


What  was  the  Mosquito  Press 
approach  to  this  simple  se¬ 
quence  of  events?  Why,  Mar¬ 
shall  and  his  wife  “fought  con¬ 
stantly.”  He  “frequently  beat 
her.”  This  “abuse  became  too 
much  for  her  and  she  arranged 
with  a  pilot  to  aid  her  escape  to 
Shanghai.  Mme.  Chiang  plead¬ 
ed  with  her  to  return  to  avoid 
a  scandal,  but  she  refused.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  newspapers  said, 
“Marshall  learned  where  she 
was  hiding  and  came  to  Shang¬ 
hai  and  forcibly  took  her  back." 

And  this  Is  the  country  where 
I  got  myself  sued  for  libel  for 
reporting  the  legitimate  fact  that 
a  Nazi  war  criminal  suspect  had 
been  arrested — a  case  that  went 
through  two  courts  before  I  was 
cleared. 


been  found.  All  are  collectors’ 
items,  extremely  scarce.  Some 
are  in  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  collection. 

Northern  papers  also  had  dif¬ 
ficulties.  TTie  Boston  Journal 
printed  its  entire  edition  of  Jan. 
14,  1863  on  paper  made  from 
basswood. 

The  Opelousas  (La.)  Courier 
of  Aug.  30,  1862  was  printed  on 
cheap  brown  wrapping  paper  as 
was  the  Port  Hudson  (La.) 
Freeman  on  July  14,  1863.  The 
Natchitoches  (La.)  Union  of 
April  1,  1864  had  an  extra  edi¬ 
tion  on  tissue  paper  and  three 
days  later,  one  on  blue  ledger 
paper. 

Blockade  Made  It  Worse 

The  situation  became  worse 
as  the  North  increased  its  block¬ 
ade.  The  Pictorial  Democrat  of 
Alexandria,  Va.  on  April  8,  1863 
tried  to  explain  in  its  wall  paper 
editorial. 

“We  are  forced  contrary  to 
our  expectations,  to  .  .  .  issue 
this  scant  specimen  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  We  have  done  all  in  our 
power  to  avert  this  evil  but  our 
plans  and  arrangements  made 
since  Jan.  9,  have  been  frus¬ 
trated 

“Our  agent  left  Augusta.  Ga. 
on  the  17th  of  February  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  paper  to  run 
the  Democrat  nine  months  and 
is  not  here  yet.  He  is  safe  and 
sound  with  the  paper  at  a  ‘Con¬ 
federate  port,’  not  far  from  this 
and  thunder  and  lightning  speed 
will  be  used  to  get  the  cargo 
here.’ 

Newsprint  shortages  have  not 
been  restricted  to  wartime  emer¬ 
gencies.  Strikes  and  inflation 
have  played  their  part. 

On  July  6,  1894  the  Whiting 
(Ind.)  News,  caught  short  by  a 
railroad  strike,  cast  about  for 
newsprint  but  couldn’t  find  any. 
Some  enterprising  publisher,  re¬ 
membering  what  the  South  had 
done  in  the  Civil  War,  rounded 
up  all  the  available  wall  paper. 
The  flowered  edition  not  only 
sold  well,  but  found  new  cus¬ 
tomers,  attracted  by  the  novelty. 

One  to  Build  With 

Mr.  Brigham  says  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  American 


newspaper  history  was  an  Issue 
of  the  Cowlitz  County  Advocate 
of  Castle  Rock,  Wash,  in  1918. 

The  editor  explains  it: 
“Print  paper  now  costs  seven 
cents  a  pound,  a  prohibitive 
price.  Potatoes  are  nearly  three 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  crop  has 
been  dug  but  a  month.  Beans 
are  at  war  prices,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  is  up,  except  shingles 
and  wages  which  are  the  only 
cheap  things  left  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Hence  this  NEWS- 
SHINGLE  edition  of  the  Advo¬ 
cate.” 

This  edition  couldn’t  be 
folded  and  was  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  ever  printed 
with  which  you  could  cover  a 
roof. 

r 

Pamphlet  Provides 
Trademark  Advice 

Washington  —  The  advantages 
to  be  gained  and  the  pitfalls  to 
be  avoided  by  manufacturers 
and  distributors  in  the  use  of 
distinctive  trade-marks  as  aids 
to  increased  sale  of  goods  are  set 
forth  in  a  new  pamphlet  by  the 
Office  of  Small  Business  of  the 
Commerce  Department 

The  pamphlet,  “Small  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Trade  Marks,”  outlines 
the  essential  requirements  for  a 
valid  trade-mark  and  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  Lanham  Act, 
which  became  effective  July  5, 
1947,  and  which  provides  for  the 
registration  and  legal  protection 
of  valid  trade-marks.  For  the 
first  time,  all  Federal  trade-mark 
laws  are  unified  in  the  Lanham 
Act. 

An  important  provision  of  the 
new  law,  the  pamphlet  points 
out,  permits  the  registration  for 
the  first  time,  of  service  marks, 
collective  marks  and  certifica¬ 
tion  marks.  Service  marks  are 
marks  of  laundries,  cab  service, 
cleaners  and  dyers,  repairmen 
and  the  like.  Certification  marks 
cover  marks  of  laboratories,  un¬ 
derwriters’  groups  and  others 
who  provide  seals  of  approval 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance 
of  certain  merchandise  stan¬ 
dards.  Service  and  collective 
mark.5  cannot  be  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  falsely  that  the  owner  or 
user  makes  or  sells  the  goods  on 
which  the  mark  may  appear. 
The  registrant  of  a  certification 
mark  may  not  use  it  to  apply  to 
goods  of  his  own  manufacture 
or  distribution. 

No  incontestable  rights  under 
the  law  can  be  acquired  in  a  . 
name  which  is  the  common  de¬ 
scriptive  name  of  the  article,  the 
pamphlet  states.  Marks  which 
become  the  accepted  name  of  a 
product  have  lost  their  distinc¬ 
tiveness  and  fall  into  the  public 
domain.  Thus,  “celluloid,”  “kero¬ 
sene,”  “linoleum,”  “aspirin”  and 
“cellophane,”  which  originated 
as  trade-marks,  have  now  be¬ 
come  the  names  of  the  products. 


125th  Anniversary 

A  118-page  edition  of  the 
Rahway  (N.  J.)  News-Record 
was  published  last  week  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  newspaper’s 
125th  anniversary.  Publisher  is 
Walter  T.  Hall.  Acting  as  con¬ 
sultant  in  production  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  issue  was  Alvin  J.  Meyer 
of  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Publishers  Pushed  to  the  Wall 
By  Newsprint  Scarcity  in  *62 

By  James  H.  Guilfoyle 
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*. . .  has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  St.  Louis  dailies 

...  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  ar^  St.  Louis  daily. 
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Boston  Sunday  Post 
Hikes  Rate  and  Sales 


BOSTON,  Mass. — Boston  Sunday 

Post,  which  is  in  the  300,000 
circulation  class  now,  achieved 
a  10%  increase  in  sales  during 
the  first  five  weeks  as  a  15-cent 
paper. 

To  avoid  a  customary  drop 
when  it  instituted  its  first  price 
increase  in  18  years  on  February 
1,  the  Sunday  Post  did  two 
things;  It  produced  a  bigger, 
better  paper,  and  it  carried  on 
a  promotion  campaign  that  was 
both  intensive  and  extensive. 

John  Griffin,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Post,  added  Parade 
magazine.  He  inaugurated  a  new 
Sunday  Post  magazine  with  an 
enlarged  staff  roaming  all  over 
New  England  and  the  Eastern 
seaboard  for  stories  of  interest 
to  the  people  of  Boston  and  the 
rest  of  New  England.  And  he 
doubled  the  number  of  comics. 

Meanwhile  the  financial  news 
department,  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  other  sections  were 
being  enlarged. 

H.  Lyman  Armes,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Post,  worked  out 
a  promotion  campaign  with  the 
advertising  firm  of  Chambers 
and  Wiswell.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Post  would  tell  its 
readers  of  the  coming  price  in¬ 
crease  and  of  the  coming  im¬ 
provements  in  advance  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  when  the  price  went  up. 
Announcement  of  the  coming 
increase  in  price  was  made  eight 
days  in  advance,  and  empha¬ 
sized  thereafter. 

The  promotion  campaign 
started  in  January,  and  gained 
momentum  so  that  it  was  well 
under  way  on  February  1  when 
the  Sunday  Post  followed  the 
example  of  the  other  Boston  pa¬ 
pers  in  going  to  15  cents. 

The  Post  circulation  jumped 
and  the  first  few  weeks  showed 
a  clean  sale.  Curiosity  was 
probably  responsible  for  many 
of  the  first  Sunday  sales,  but  by 
March  6  the  over  all  Sunday 
Post  sales  had  become  generally 
stabilized.  They  are  still  hold¬ 
ing  well  above  January  averages. 

Aided  Carrier  Collections 

AN  IMPORTANT  contribution 

to  the  development  of  the 
“Little  Merchant"  plan  is  among 
the  most  cherished  memories  of 
Frank  1.  Sefrit,  who  has  64  years 
of  newspaper  accomplishment  to 
his  credit. 

Sefrit,  at  81,  is  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald,  and 
has  been  a  publisher  since  1911. 
His  special  assistance  to  the 
newspaperboy  cause  came  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  he  was  associated  with  his 
brother,  Charles  G.  Sefrit.  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Daily  Gazette, 
now  the  Herald. 

The  circulation  problem  then 
was  chiefly  dishonest  or  careless 
carriers.  Sefrit  recalled.  Accu¬ 
rate  and  speedy  collections  were 
hampered  by  impractical  and 


unreliable  collection  systems. 
Sefrit  was  the  first  to  print 
punch  cards  on  which  collec¬ 
tions  could  be  recorded.  He  also 
installed  a  system  of  paying  the 
boys  a  percentage  of  their  week¬ 
ly  collections. 

Thus  developed  the  little  mer¬ 
chant  system,  in  which  the  boy 
was  placed  on  his  own  for  col¬ 
lection.  distribution  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  his  route,  Sefrit  believes. 

Newsstand  Ordinance 
AIMED  to  curb  abuses  by  oper¬ 
ators  who  allegedly  “hog"  city 
sidewalks,  an  ordinance  has 
been  introduced  in  Philadelphia 
I  Pa. )  City  Council  regulating 
the  operation  of  newsstands 
upon  city  streets.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  licensing  of  oper¬ 
ators.  and  would  limit  outdoor 
newsstands  in  size  to  six  feet 
high,  six  feet  long  and  three 
feet  deep. 

The  measure  sets  up  three 
grades  of  applicants  for  the 
licenses.  First  preference  is 
given  to  war  veterans  with  ser¬ 
vice-connected  disability;  sec 
ond,  other  handicapped  persons 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere  and.  third, 
other  residents  of  Philadelphia. 
License  fees  would  be  waived 
for  war  vets  and  handicapped 
persons,  but  all  others  would 
have  to  apply  annually  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  their  license. 

Schaefer  Named  Pres. 
NORTHERN  STATES  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  re¬ 
cently  elected  W.  R.  Schaefer, 
Marinette  (Wis. )  Eagle  Star,  as 
president.  Other  officers  chosen 
were  Ivan  G.  Sundberg,  St.  Paul 
( Minn. )  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press,  vicepresident;  and  I.  W. 
Hillstrom.  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe  Gazette. 

Carrier  Notes 

SECOND  annual  Cleveland  (O. ) 

Press  Carrier  Family  Party  is 
scheduled  June  11  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Auditorium.  The 
program  will  include  presenta¬ 
tion  of  college  scholarships  and 
special  awards. 

Sixty  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
carriers  recently  went  by  plane 
to  Miami,  Fla. 

On  the  basis  of  scholastic 
achievement,  two  Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Journal  carriers  will  be  selected 
to  make  a  three  day  trip  to 
Washington.  D.  C..  to  participate 
in  the  National  Newspaperboy 
Congress  July  3-5. 

Twenty  carrier  salesmen  have 
been  announced  as  winners  of 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  $250  college  scholar¬ 
ships. 

Fifty-one  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald  News  carriers  earned  trips  to 
Washington.  D.  C.,  May  30  June 
1,  in  a  17-week  subscription  con¬ 
test.  John  Cirignano,  with  55 
subscriptions  to  his  credit,  rode 
with  the  engineer. 


Within  20  of  Goal 

TOTAL  membership  in  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  had  reach  980  this 
week — within  20  of  the  1,000 
mark  set  by  President  J.  B. 
Casaday. 

Mail  Rate  Boosted 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  J. 

Richard  Irvin  has  announced 
an  increase  in  mail  rates  for 
the  Huron  (S.  D. )  Huronite 
and  Plainsman  from  $7  to  $8 
yearly  in  South  Dakota. 

Educational  Tour 

THE  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel  has  started  a  series  of  edu¬ 
cational  tours  for  selected 
groups  of  its  carriers.  The  first 
tour  of  1948  took  53  boys  and 
branch  managers  to  the  Cave 
of  the  Mounds,  Blue  Mounds 
Park  and  Little  Norway  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Elves,  some  25 
miles  west  of  Madison,  Wis. 
Other  sightseeing  and  outing 
tours  will  follow,  according  to 
H.  M.  Van  Dusen,  circulation 
manager. 

Trainee  Program 
JAMES  H.  GORMAN,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Rochester 
( N.  Y.  I  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
is  giving  former  carrier  boys 
opportunity  to  learn  the  circu¬ 
lation  business  from  the  inside. 
Two  trainees  already  selected 
are  Raymond  Leary,  with  three 
years'  carrier  experience,  and 
Bob  Smith,  who  covered  a  route 
four  years.  They  now  work  part 
time  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  in  various  capacities  and 
plan  to  advance  to  fulltime  jobs 
as  soon  as  they  have  gained  ex¬ 
perience  and  openings  develop. 

Haon  Elected 

ROY  HAAN,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  Cir¬ 
culation  Conference  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  session  in  Lansing. 
Haan  succeeds  William  J.  Rau- 
binger.  Grand  Rapids  Press. 

J.  P.  Chandler,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Evening  News,  was  named 
vicepresident. 

Charles  L.  Allen,  director  of 
research  for  the  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Journalism, 
declared  newspapers  in  smaller 
communities  are  read  more 
closely  than  papers  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  He  said  that  sur- 
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veys  showed  the  average  read¬ 
ing  time  for  big-city  papers  I 
rarely  exceeds  28  minutes.  He 
compared  this  to  aii  average 
reading  time  of  45  minutes  for 
papers  in  smaller  cities  and  as 
much  as  one  hour  reading  time 
for  “home  town”  dailies  in  real 
small  communities. 

Insurance  System 

ALL  six  metropolitan  daily 

newspapers  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  have  installed  24- 
hour  insurance  systems  for  their 
newspaperboys.  The  premiums 
are  paid  by  the  newspapers. 

Latest  additions  were  the  Son 
Francisco  Call  Bulletin  and  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer.  The 
programs  previously  were  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Examiner  and  Newi 
and  by  Oakland  Tribune. 

Carrier  Notes 

ALL  collections  in  by  the  fifth  of 

the  month  is  the  goal  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  Three 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Post  circulation  department  to 
achieve  this  end:  ( 1 )  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  authorized  carriers  to 
start  collections  on  the  27th;  (2) 
the  fifth  of  the  month  is  "Honor 
Roll  Day”;  (3)  cooperation  of 
subscribers  has  been  solicited 
through  front  -  page  box  an 
nouncements. 

Biographies,  in  three  -  para¬ 
graph  boxes  with  three-quarter- 
column  cuts,  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  Nem 
carriers  are  now  appearing  in 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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announce  the  appointment  of 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York  -  Chicago  -  Detroit  -  San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 


as  National  Advertising  Representatives 


Effective 
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Foundation  Arranges 
Newspaperboy  Films 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCX)  — A  public 
educational  motion  picture 
and  three  newspaperboy  train¬ 
ing  films  are  under  way  with 
the  cooperation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  California  News¬ 
paperboy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Final  shooting  scripts  of  the 
training  films  are  in  process  of 
completion.  Casting  is  being 
done  and  actual  shooting  is 
scheduled  for  this  summer,  it 
was  learned.  The  films  will  be 
produced  by  McCollum  Picture 
Productions  under  the  direction 
of  Jan  Sadlo. 

Per  Print  Cost  Low 
A  shooting  script  of  a  public 
entertainment  film  on  news- 
paperboys  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Jack  Chertok,  presi¬ 
dent,  Apex  Film  Corp.  The  pro¬ 
duction  will  depict  the  boy’s 
role  in  American  life. 

Chertok,  a  veteran  Hollywood 
producer  of  studio  shorts,  is 
volunteering  this  script  as  a 
contribution  to  newspaperboys. 
He  formerly  sold  newspapers. 
Chertok  told  the  Foundation  he 
would  produce  a  shooting  script 
which  could  be  presented  to  the 
industry  with  production  con¬ 
tingent  on  acceptance  of  the 
script  insuring  sufficient  demand 
for  prints  at  a  specified  cost. 

Foundation  officials  have  long 
felt  the  need  for  such  a  film, 
but  financial  needs  have  been 
insurmountable.  They  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  costs  of  a  picture 
which  can  be  used  in  any  part 
of  the  country  can  be  held  to  a 
point  where  the  smallest  news¬ 
paper  will  be  able  to  aflford  to 
purchase  a  print. 

The  training  films  will  be  pur¬ 
chasable  from  the  Foundation  at 
reasonable  prices  and  will  be 
obtainable  either  singly  or  in 
the  series  of  three,  C.  Robert 
Payne,  managing  director  of  the 
Foundation,  said. 

Radio  Show  In  Works 
Announcement  also  was  made 
that  the  Foundation  is  working 
with  National  Broadcasting 
Corp.  to  provide  research  and 
reference  material  for  a  pro¬ 
jected  radio  broadcast.  Two  ad¬ 
ditional  transcriptions  of  the 
proposed  30-minute  show  are  in 
the  stage  of  production,  Payne 
said,  ‘^e  network  hopes  to  find 
a  suitable  sponsor  for  a  series 
to  be  known,  tentatively,  as 
“The  Newspaperboys’  Hall  of 
Fame.’’ 

’The  film  and  radio  projects 
and  a  rapidly  developing  field 
of  activities  ranging  from  soft- 
ball  to  merit  awards  indicate 
the  Foundation  is  about  to  hit 
its  full  stride,  Neal  Van  ^oy, 
Foundation  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Santa  Paula  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  stated. 

“We  have  gotten  away  to  a 
good  start,  thanks  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  efforts  of  our  first  presi¬ 
dents,  Ray  Lovett  of  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  and  Ray  Marx,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

‘"rhere  is  developing  evidence 
that  this  is  our  year,”  Van  Sooy 
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added,  explaining  that  much 
tedious  but  necessary  organiza¬ 
tional  work  and  planning  had 
been  completed. 

“More  important  organizations 
all  over  the  country  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  start  various  Founda¬ 
tions  as  a  result  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  development.  We  have 
had  inquiries  from  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  and  from 
the  Inland  Press  Association. 

“The  Foundation,  and  similar 
projects  will  result  in  improved 
standards  for  the  boy,  and  for 
the  public.” 

Tours  and  Merit  Awards 

Competition  in  two  statewide 
softball  leagues  will  begin  this 
summer.  With  entries  not  yet 
completed,  93  teams  are  en¬ 
roll^. 

A  program  of  educational 
tours  for  boys  was  begun  here 
with  a  visit  to  the  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard  by  nearly  1,000 
boys  from  13  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  newspapers. 

A  merit  awards  system  has 
been  established  with  recogni¬ 
tion  for  eight  different  types  of 
activity.  Formulated  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Clarence  Rip- 
peto,  Hollywood  Citizen  -  News, 
awards  will  be  made  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis  for  business  achieve¬ 
ment,  scholarship,  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  courtesy,  dependabil¬ 
ity,  heroism  and  community 
service,  and  hobbies. 

Merit  awards  will  be  granted 
at  the  local  newspaper  level.  In 
addition  are  statewide  awards 
to  be  announced  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation  at  its  second  anniversary 
meeting  in  Sacramento  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

A  Foundation  survey  has  un¬ 
covered  special  needs  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  programs. 

“Too  many  of  our  high  school 
boys  have  no  idea  of  the  job 
facing  them,”  Payne  said.  “They 
do  not  know  how  to  prepare 
for  the  responsibilities  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Their  plight  provides  a 
glaring  juvenile  problem.  We 
believe  we  can  point  the  way 
with  a  newspaperboy  program.” 

Plans  lor  October 

California  has  been  preparing 
for  Newspaperboy  Day  since 
last  October.  This  year  there 
will  be  special  football  game 
parties  as  well  as  movie  parties. 
Trailer  films  will  show  news¬ 
paperboys  in  action,  and  special 
statewide  awards  will  be  given 
with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Last  fall’s  activities  caused 
the  newspaperboys  themselves 
to  realize  their  importance  in 
the  community  life  and  service 
was  improved  during  the  months 
after  the  annual  observance, 
Payne  said. 

Addition  of  five  newspapers 
has  given  the  Foundation  a 
membership  of  newspapers  with 
almost  90%  of  the  newspaper¬ 
boys  in  California. 

“The  work  and  program  of  the 
less-than-two-year-old  organiza¬ 
tion  already  has  necessitated  re¬ 
vision  of  the  non-profit  organiza¬ 


tion’s  by-laws.  This  is  being 
handled  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Lee  Merriman,  Pasadena 
Star-News,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Committees  have  issued  a 
stream  of  progress  reports  dur¬ 
ing  recent  weeks.  The  plans 
formulated  will  determine  the 
future  course  of  the  Foundation, 
Payne  explained.  The  work 
load  in  Foundation  offices  has  in¬ 
creased  to  a  point  w’here  it  was 
found  necessary  to  impose  a  sub¬ 
scription  charge  for  the  organ¬ 
ization's  bulletin. 


Carrier  Notes 

continued  from  page  44 


the  paper.  The  feature  is  run¬ 
ning  in  connection  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  contest. 

Thirty  Long  Branch  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record  carriers  recently 
earned  a  bus  trip  and  ticket  to 
the  New  York  Yankee  Stadium 
to  see  the  world  champions  play 
ball.  The  contest  was  conducted 
for  a  period  of  four  weeks  and 
each  carrier  had  to  secure  eight 
new  subscribers  to  qualify. 

Thirty-two  Dayton  (O.)  Her¬ 
ald  carriers  recently  received 
plaques  of  presidential  coins. 
They  were  awarded  to  the  boys 
for  outstanding  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  in  the  management  of  their 
routes  last  year.  In  the  future, 
sets  of  these  coins  will  be  offered 
to  Journal  and  Herald  carriers 
as  prizes  for  increases  on  their 
routes. 

More  than  100  Columbus  (O. ) 
Dispatch  carriers  qualified  fo  r 
entry  in  the  second  annual  Dis¬ 
patch  $400  college  scholarship 
awards.  At  graduation  time  the 
Dispatch  will  award  two  such 
scholarships  to  carriers  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  two  scholarships  for 
Dispatch  carriers  outside  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  is 
featuring  accident  insurance  as 
the  spearhead  in  its  current 
drive  for  home-delivered  circu¬ 
lation.  Carriers  are  shown  how 
insurance  makes  money  for 
them,  holds  present  customers 
and  gets  new  ones. 

■ 

Dallas  Dailies  Boost 
Circulation,  Ad  Rates 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Both  Dallas 
dailies,  the  Morning  News  and 
the  Times  Herald,  have  an¬ 
nounced  new  subscription  and 
advertising  rate  increases.  Car¬ 
rier  price  of  the  News  is  now 
35  cents  a  week,  $1.45  a  month; 
of  the  Times  Herald,  30  cents 
weekly,  $1.25  monthly,  about  a 
five-cent  weekly  increase. 

New  national  rate  of  the  News 
is  37  cents  a  line  daily,  39  cents 
Sunday,  up  from  33  and  37 
cents,  respectively.  The  Times 
Herald  increase  is  from  30  to  34 
cents,  daily  and  Sunday.  In¬ 
creases  take  effect  Aug.  1. 

■ 

Time  for  Fishing 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Stateline 
Tribune,  Farwell,  Tex.  weekly, 
carried  this  front-page  box: 
“On  account  of  the  acute  news¬ 
print  shortage,  and  the  more 
acute  desire  to  go  fishing, 
coupled  with  the  inability  to  get 
a  printer,  the  Tribune  will  not 
be  issued  next  week.” 
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Cosaday  Sees 
Costs  Forcing  ^ 
Price  to  6c 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  J.  A.  Grant, 
Seattle  Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  silver  anniversary  ' 
convention  here  May  23-25.  He 
succeeds  Arne  Strommer,  Eu¬ 
gene  Register-Guard. 

Other  officers  are  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  Wilby  M.  Durham,  Salt  : 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  Newt,  ' 
and  Stan  Buchanan,  Lethbridge 
(Alberta)  Herald;  convention 
secretary,  Eldon  E.  Clark, 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spofccsmon- 
Review  Chronicle,  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  David  H.  Smith, 
Portland. 

Named  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  S.  E.  Abbott,  Boise 
(Ida.)  Statesman;  Hugh  V. 
Tower,  Butte  ( Mont. )  Stand¬ 
ard-Post;  and  Les  Schwab,  Bend 
( Ore. )  Bulletin. 

Representatives  of  circulation 
departments  from  55  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Northwestern 
states  and  Western  Canada  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting. 

J.  B.  Casaday,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers’  Association,  predicted  that 
the  “day  of  six-cent  newspapers 
is  not  far  off,”  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  costs. 

Murray  Clark,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Republic  and  Herald, 
commented  on  “Are  we  return¬ 
ing  to  the  old  formula  of  quan¬ 
tity  rather  than  quality  in  cir¬ 
culation?  Are  valuable  lessons 
taught  us  by  the  war  being  for¬ 
gotten?” 

Discussions  on  mileage  and 
allowances  for  motor  routes 
featured  the  roundtable.  Most 
of  the  circulators  agreed  the 
trend  was  to  the  use  of  bicycles. 

Adam  Thomson,  Regina  (Sas¬ 
katchewan)  Leader  Post,  relat¬ 
ed  how  his  paper  had  continued 
full  publication  when  severe 
weather  conditions  curtailed 
transportation. 

“We  continued  our  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  that  we  weren’t 
the  ones  to  decide  whether  the 
subscriber  did  or  didn’t  want 
his  paper  even  if  it  was  five  or 
six  days  old,”  he  explained. 

George  Venelli,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  explained  the  mechanics 
of  overnight  trips  for  carriers.  \ 
He  outlined  the  rate  and  cost  [ 
structures  of  such  excursions  in  ^ 
such  a  manner  it  could  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  papers  of  any  size.  I 

W.  J.  Lyness,  Tacoma  Newt  j 
Tribune,  asked  the  members  to  I 
go  home  and  practice  “what  i 
we’ve  talked  about.”  He  urged 
managers  and  advisors  to  co¬ 
operate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  age  limit  on  carriers. 

A.  J.  Hilliker,  retired  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Calgary 
(Alberta)  Herald,  was  present 
Members  passed  a  resolution  to 
communicate  with  Ben  Liftin.  | 
publisher  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle,  expressing  their  rfr 
gret  that  illness  prevented  his 
attendance.  Liftin  was  A  char¬ 
ter  member  of  the  groil^)  and 
is  credited  with  getting  the  or¬ 
ganization  on  its  feet. 
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Girl  From  Akron 
^  Wins  National 
Spelling  Bee 

Washington  —  Local  and  re¬ 
gional  spelling  champions  spon- 
t  sored  by  40  daily  newspapers 
competed  here  in  the  National 
r  Spelling  Bee  arranged  by 

i  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 

and  divided  cash  awards  of  $2,- 
5^  in  addition  to  numerous 
.  i  other  prizes. 

t  Largest  of  the  contests  con- 

,  ducted  in  the  15-year  history  of 

!  the  meetings,  the  spelldown 

I  which  was  won  by  14-year-old 

.  Jean  Chappelear,  sponsored  by 

the  i4fcron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal, 
was  broadcast,  televised,  cov¬ 
ered  by  almost  100  reporters 
and  witnessed  by  about  500 
spectators  in  the  National  Press 
’■  Club  auditorium  May  28. 

Darrel  Flavell,  14,  Washing¬ 
ton  champion  in  the  Daily  News 
1  contest  here  slipped  up  on  the 
word  “oligarchy.”  The  Chap- 
>  pelear  girl  handled  that  one 

correctly  and  then  took  the 
I  clincher,  “psychiatry”  in  stride.  I 
She  won  $500,  he  took  $300,  the  | 
next  14  were  given  $50  each, 
and  the  others  $40  each. 

The  spelling  bee  was  a  har- 1 
vest  for  news  photographers,  i 
Miss  Chappelear  shut  her  eyes  I 
and  mixed  religion  with  super- 
'  stition  between  her  spellings — 

prayed  and  clutched  a  lucky  I 
penny;  some  of  those  eliminated 
'  wept  out  loud,  while  others  gave 

’  signs  of  complete  relief  as  they 

I  left  the  stage;  and  the  smallest 
girt  in  the  contest.  13-year-old 
'  Sylvia  Kellum,  sponsored  by  the  1 
I  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Jour- \ 
I  nal,  who  spelled  down  34  of  the 
,  j  40  champions,  gave  each  word 
“the  double  whammy” — all  fin-  ! 
I  gers  of  both  hands  held  aloft ! 
,  and  complexly  crossed — before  | 

attempting  each  spelling.  | 

■  i 

I  Einar  Hanson  Dies 

I  From  Exhaust  Fumes 

'  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Einar  C. 

Hanson,  49,  who  resigned  re- 

■  cently  from  the  mechanical 

;  staff  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Eve- 

j  ning  News  to  become  editor  and 
;  publisher  of  the  Spring  Valley 

(Wis.)  Sun,  was  found  dead  in 
the  garage  of  his  home  18  days 

■  after  having  taken  over  the 
publication.  Death  was  due  to 

;  f  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 

I  complicated  by  a  heart  attack. 

Hanson’s  body  was  found  Just 
inside  the  garage  door,  indicat- 
I  ing  he  was  trying  to  escape  the 

'  j  fumes  when  overcome. 

,  1  Prior  to  joining  the  News  20 
j  years  ago,  he  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  newspapers  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Rush  City,  Minn.,  and 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

■ 

Extra  for  Defense 

Kansas  Typo^aphical  Con- 
.  ference  has  advised,  by  resolu¬ 

tion,  that  ITU  locals  should  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  employers  to  add 
4V4%  to  their  pay  demands  “to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  defense 

(fund  assessment”  voted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  according  to  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal  for  May. 
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-in  the  HOMETOWN  MARKET 


Hometown  families  spend  two  billion  dollars  annually 
for  food.  69  per  cent  of  all  food  store  sales  in  the  1 1 
Western  States  are  made  outside  the  6  largest  cities. 
This  vital  market  of  three-fourths  of  the  Western  pop¬ 
ulation  is  blanketed  by  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers. 
Because  of  proved  maximum  coverage  and  reader- 
ship,  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  assure  more  sales. 
A  powerful  advertising  buy! 


90  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  Western  States  is  confined  to 
the  trading  zones  in  which  they  are  published. 
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Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  — 625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Californb 
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Florida  Staffs  Remain 
Stable  Despite  Season 

By  Hampton  Dunn 

City  Editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 


JUST  imagine  going  down  to 

your  office  this  morning  and 
finding  your  city's  population 
has  doubled 
since  you  left 
the  office  yes- 
t  e  r  d  a  y  after¬ 
noon. 

Your  city  now 
hasjwice  as 
many  persons  to 
feed,  house, 
clothe,  enter¬ 
tain,  doctor, 
transport  and 
police.  And  you 
have  twice  as 
many  to  inform 
and  twice  as 
many  people  to  cover  to  get  that 
information. 

When  you  think  about  that 
you  can  picture  the  situation  of 
the  average  daily  newspaper 
editor  in  Florida  during  the  win¬ 
ter  tourist  season. 

Of  course,  it  doesn’t  literaliy 
happen  overnight.  The  “season” 
starts  building  up  early  in  De¬ 
cember  and  reaches  its  peak  im¬ 
mediately  after  northern  folk 
have  spent  Christmas  at  home, 
then  does  not  subside  until  mid- 
April  when  the  snow  melts  up 
north. 

fob  Hunters  Indicate  Season 


Dunn 


The  first  sign  of  the  approach 
of  the  winter  season  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  Florida  is  a  parade  of 
working  press  from  northern 
states  seeking  jobs  here.  It 
seems  the  doctor  always  advises 
a  reporter's  wife  to  go  South  for 
her  health  just  after  the  leaves 
fall  in  the  colder  climes  and  be¬ 
fore  the  snow  begins  to  drop. 

These  itinerant  newsmen  are 
not  snubbed  in  the  offices  here 
— but  they  usually  find  that  local 
newspapers  are  well  staffed  and 
with  little  prospect  of  openings. 
Our  staff  on  the  Times  is  year- 
round.  In  the  Summer,  when 
news  is  slack,  the  members  have 
less  to  do,  but  in  the  Winter 
each  staffer  has  to  work  harder 
and  longer  to  keep  pace  with 
news  developments  on  his  run. 

The  Times  has  a  cosmopolitan 
staff,  composed  of  many  of  our 
brethren  from  the  northiands. 
While  most  of  our  reporters  and 
de.sk  men  are  recruited  from 
home  products.  The  Times’  pre¬ 
sent  employes  include  two  from 
Ohio,  two  from  Pennsylvania, 
one  from  Virginia,  one  from 
North  Dakota  and  one  from 
Iowa. 

Resort  communities  such  as 
St.  Petersburg  and  Miami  have 
more  of  a  “seasonal”  problem  of 
coverage  and  circulation  than 
does  Tampa,  which  calls  itself 
“The  Year-Round  City”  and 
where  tourists  are  plentiful  but 
not  the  sole  source  of  support. 

The  crime  reporter  finds  his 
volume  of  stories  doubled.  Po¬ 
lice  have  noted  that  many  per¬ 
sons  come  to  Florida  following 
the  race  tracks,  go  broke,  can't 


find  work  and  resort  to  crime  to 
eat  or  to  get  enough  money  to 
get  back  home.  Confidence  men 
frequent  Florida  towns  to  touch 
the  wealthy  tourists,  down  here 
for  the  sunshine.  Bums  and  ho¬ 
boes  like  the  weather  the  same 
as  the  idle  rich.  Burglaries, 
armed  robberies,  auto  thefts  and 
other  types  of  crime  increase. 
Traffic  problems  naturally  in¬ 
crease  with  the  flow  of  motorists 
on  vacation. 

Weather  becomes  big  news  in 
the  Winter  season.  Citrus  grow¬ 
ers  and  truck  farmers  watch  the 
papers  and  listen  to  the  radio 
for  frost  warning  reports.  It  is 
a  race  with  them  to  market  their 
fruit  and  vegetables  before  the 
cold  strikes.  The  Times  for  14 
years  has  published  a  weather 
map  showing  weather  trends  all 
over  the  country.  Besides  giv¬ 
ing  a  hint  of  things  to  come  in 
weather  here,  the  map  provides 
interesting  reading  for  a  Penn¬ 
sylvanian.  say,  to  see  how  the 
folks  back  home  are  faring. 

The  mao  is  prepared  by  the 
local  Weather  Bureau  with  in¬ 
formation  up  to  7:30  A.M.,  and 
hits  the  streets  at  10:30  A.M. 
The  Tampa  Times  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  Florida  to  give  its 
readers  an  up-to-the-m  i  n  u  t  e 
weather  map.  even  when  the 
mapmaker  had  to  make  a  chalk 
plate. 

Tied  in  with  this  map.  this 
paper  runs  the  Associated  Press 
roundup  of  weather  news.  A 
favorite  stunt  with  Florida  edi¬ 
tors  is  to  use  spot  news  photos 
from  UD  north  showing  heavy 
snowfalls,  and  with  it  a  con¬ 
trasting  picture  showing  tourists 
lolling  on  beaches  here. 

Sunshine  Edition 

The  St.  Petersburq  Indepen¬ 
dent  makes  a  hit  with  the  tour¬ 
ists  through  its  famous  offer  of 
giving  away  the  home  edition 
free  every  day  the  sun  doesn’t 
shine. 

For  its  tourist  readers.  The 
Times  publishes  once  a  week  or 
oftener  the  list  of  registrations 
at  the  local  Tourist  Recreation 
Center.  Some  people  leave 
home  to  get  away  from  their 
neighbors,  but  many  others  like 
to  see  their  friends  in  environ¬ 
ment  many  miles  away  from  the 
home  town.  This  list  helps  them 
find  who  is  here  from  their  home 
locality.  Club  activities  such  as 
shuffleboard  tournaments  are 
fully  covered.  Home  town  briefs 
off  the  wire,  such  as  a  new  chief 
of  police  for  Chillicothe,  O.,  are 
used  as  fillers  for  the  tourist 
readers. 

Even  the  obituary  writer  has 
an  increased  load  in  the  “sea¬ 
son.”  With  more  people  here — 
many  of  them  elderly — there  are 
bound  to  be  more  deaths  than 
usual.  Among  them  are  promi¬ 
nent  persons  whose  obits  require 
particular  attention.  A  few  win¬ 
ters  ago,  J.  P.  Morgan  died  at 


his  Winter  villa  on  the  Florida 
west  coast. 

Beginning  early  in  January 
and  continuing  into  May,  every 
week  finds  new  festivals,  fairs, 
pageants,  cattle  shows,  rodeos 
and  special  events  in  communi¬ 
ties  scattered  all  over  the  west 
coast  and  ridge  sections.  The 
Times  believes  in  covering  every 
one  of  these  grass  roots  annual 
events,  from  a  goodwill  stand¬ 
point  among  rural  subscribers 
as  well  as  to  keep  tourists  posted 
on  what’s  going  on  that  they 
should  see.  Besides  giving  the 
papers  a  good  chance  of  showing 
off  what  their  state  produces  in 
the  way  of  agricultural  products, 
these  fairs  also  provide  an  end¬ 
less  stream  of  home-grown 
cheesecake.  Each  festival  has 
a  queen. 

More  Events  to  Follow 

Tampa  is  the  home  of  the 
Florida  State  Fair,  the  nation’s 
largest  midwinter  exposition. 
Highlight  of  this  fair  is  the 
colorful  Gasparilla  invasion  and 
carnival  which  attracts  a  half 
million  persons  to  the  city.  Both 
the  fair  and  Gasparilla  draw 
heavily  on  the  staff  for  adequate 
coverage. 

During  winter  months,  com¬ 
munity  organization  news  picks 
up.  Service  clubs  have  more 
important  speakers,  many  of 
them  top-flight  political  and 
business  leaders  in  the  state  on 
vacation.  What  they  have  to  say 
is  news,  and  must  be  covered. 
Campaigns  for  funds  for  the 
Community  Chest,  Red  Cross, 
polio,  cancer,  tuberculosis  and 
other  agencies  are  carried  out  at 
the  peak  of  Winter  season  when 
homefolks  are  cashing  in  on 
their  crops — including  the  tour¬ 
ist  crop. 

Miami,  a  few  years  ago,  de¬ 
cided  to  stage  its  Community 
Chest  drive  in  the  early  Fall  to 
coincide  with  the  national  cam¬ 
paign.  The  drive  failed  and  lo¬ 
cal  leaders  had  to  ask  for  money 
again  after  Christmas.  Newspa¬ 
pers  support  these  campaigns 
and  each  one  requires  consider¬ 
able  time  from  reporters  and 
photographres. 

The  cultural  and  entertain¬ 
ment  fields  hit  their  full  stride 
during  the  heavy  Winter  season. 
Here  in  Tampa,  music-lovers  this 
year  heard  the  Baltimore  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Detroit  Sym,- 
nhony.  as  well  as  concerts  by 
Tampa’s  own  symphony.  The 
Tampa  Ciyic  Music  Association 
brought  in  top  artists,  and  the 
Little  Theater  has  its  season  of 
plays  during  the  Winter  months. 
There  is  plenty  of  lighter  enter¬ 
tainment,  such  as  night  clubs,  ice 
shows  and  numerous  other  pro¬ 
motions.  to  be  reviewed  and 
“plugged.” 

Even  special  events  are 
planned  for  the  Winter  season 
with  the  thought  that  the  tempo 
of  the  time  attracts  more  per¬ 
sons.  The  Everglades  National 
Park,  though  activated  by  Con¬ 
gress  last  July,  was  not  actually 
dedicated  until  January.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  event 
was  timed  in  order  to  have  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  ( who  also  likes 
mid-winter  vacations  in  Florida) 
down  for  the  occasion.  Dr.  Hillis 
J.  Miller  took  over  as  president 
of  the  University  of  Florida  last 
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Caustic  Reader 
Has  His  Day 

Chicago  —  In  “Voice  of_  the 
People”  this  week,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  printed  a  letter  in 
which  a  reader  called  attention 
to  the  promotion  sign  on  Trib¬ 
une  trucks:  “MOSTLY  MA- 
LARKY  in  the  CHICAGO  TRIB 
UNE.” 

“While  this,”  said  the  reader, 
“is  perfectly  accurate  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  (editorial  page  par¬ 
ticularly),  I  never  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  the  World’s 
Grumpiest  Newspaper  would 
author  such  a  self-abasing  state¬ 
ment.” 

The  sign  referred  of  course, 
to  Wally  Carlson’s  cartoon 
panel,  “Mostly  Malarky.” 


September,  but  it  was  not  untii 
early  March  that  he  was  for¬ 
mally  inaugurated,  amid  much 
ceremony. 

In  the  sports  world  there  are 
all  sorts  of  news  deyelopments, 
with  big  names  featured.  Golf 
and  tennis  tournaments  go  on 
throughout  the  season,  followed 
by  the  Spring  baseball  training 
of  major  league  teams,  which 
brings  in  large  numbers  of  sports 
writers  and  photographers. 

More  National  Copy 

An  Associated  Press  represen- 
tatiye  estimated  that  the  volume 
of  wire  copy  moving  from  Flor¬ 
ida  points  during  the  Winter 
months  is  triple  or  quadruple 
the  amount  turned  out  during 
the  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  is  because  in  addition  to  the 
many  events  staged  here  of 
nationwide  interest,  there  are 
visiting  in  Florida  numerous 
news  personalities  whose  ac¬ 
tivities  must  be  closely  recorded. 

As  indicated,  circulation  on 
some  Florida  papers  in  the 
strictly  resort  areas  fluctuates 
with  the  seasons,  but  on  the 
Times  there  is  no  unusual  de¬ 
crease  during  the  Summer 
months  as  Tampa  is  a  year-round 
industrial  and  wholesale  distrib¬ 
uting  center  for  South  Florida. 

Advertising  is  somewhat  sea¬ 
sonal  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
the  country — due  primarily  to 
the  Christmas  and  Easter  sea¬ 
sons.  Tampa  has  become  a  Win¬ 
ter  fashion  center,  with  buyers 
coming  here  from  all  over  the 
U.  S.  to  the  Florida  Fashion 
Mart,  which  displays  newest 
styles  in  beachwear,  street  and 
evening  clothes.  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  takes  a  jump  during 
the  Winter  months,  principally 
in  ads  for  housing. 

From  this  resume  of  how  Flor¬ 
ida  newspapers  work  during  the 
season,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
Sunshine  State’s  newsmen  are 
not  overworked — but  there  is 
plenty  to  do  during  the  winter 
months. 


Time  to  Campaign 

Dallas,  Tex. — After  24  years 
and  eight  months  of  consecutive 
service  with  the  Dallas  Timet 
Herald,  Pierce  McBride  has 
taken  a  two-month  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  campaign  for  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  his  first  political 
bid. 
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«  industry:  celeT^^^t- 

TO  werican  1  ““"ries 
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During  3  P»P“\naustry  ®”'^grlat 

sSriSn^-Ss"--''” 

3on«^=  on  ina  *“^0"  conU^"  • 

sitio^  rg^lifovnia  tnvit- 

assure  come. 

the  years  therefore,  ^o^rtunities 

?oUnlU-  »*  Sincerely. 


*  One  of  a  tenet  of  ad- 
ytrfisemwfs  bas^d  on 
industrial  opporfunifios 
in  fho  sfatos  torvod  by 
Union  Pacific  RailroasL 


Governor 


Unite  with  Union  Pacific  in  selecting  sites  and  seeking  new  markets  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

•Address  Industrial  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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Adman  Plans  to  Have 


Station  Up 

By  Jerry  Walker 

WILLIAM  VON  ZEHLE,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  which  bears  his 
name,  has  applied  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  for  a  license  to  establish  a 
sending  station  for  the  pocket- 
size  radio  recently  developed  for 
civilian  use  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  Washington. 

Von  Zehle  said  he  hoped  to 
be  first  in  the  advertising  field 
to  take  advantage  of  this  device. 
Developed  by  Dr.  Cledo  Bru- 
netti  and  his  co-workers  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  this  new 
radio  is  made  up  of  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  the  size  of  a  wrist 
watch  which  weighs  three 
ounces,  and  a  half-pound  re¬ 
ceiver,  complete  with  antenna, 
loudspeaker,  and  batteries.  The 
complex  electrical  circuits  are 
printed  in  lines  of  silver  ink  on 
the  back  of  a  ceramic  sheet 
smaller  than  a  calling  card, 
which  eliminates  the  intricate 
net  work  of  wires  common  to 
standard  radios. 

This  midget  equipment  will 
be  tried  out  by  von  Zehle  as  a 
means  of  communicating  with 
staff  members  who  are  out  of 
the  office  on  assignment;  also  for 
interoffice  communication  to 
augment  telephone  service,  and 
eventually  to  communicate  with 
clients.  It  will  also  be  installed 
to  supplement  radio  equipment 
on  the  Tondeleyo,  von  Zehle’s 
76-foot  schooner  yacht.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  set  aside  a  new  radio 
band  for  exclusive  use  of  these 
pocket-size  radios. 

“Transceivers” — t  w  o-w  a  y  ra¬ 
dios  will  soon  be  marketed,  von 
Zehle  said,  by  several  companies 
now  in  production.  A  set  has 
already  been  supplied  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman. 

World  Network 

A  telecommunication  network 
encircling  the  globe  and  bring¬ 
ing  nearer  to  reality  the  concept 
of  "one  world”  envisioned  by 
E.  M.  Deloraine,  technical  direc¬ 
tor  of  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corp.  His  fore¬ 
cast  was  made  at  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  I.  T.  &  T.’s  300-foot,  alu¬ 
minum-sheathed  tower  built  to 
enable  electronic  engineers  to 
probe  deeper  into  the  mysterious 
realm  of  microwaves. 

“Through  the  use  of  micro- 
wave  links  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  transmit  television 
programs  over  great  distances 
with  fidelity,  events  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world  can  be  brought 
within  range  of  the  American 
living  room,”  Deloraine  said. 
“Telephone  and  telegraph  cir¬ 
cuits  also  can  be  increased  to 
meet  the  expanding  require¬ 
ments  of  the  future.” 

UHF  Television 
PLANS  for  a  new  exploration 
of  radio  frequencies  above  500 


His  Sleeve 


megacycles  as  a  medium  for  the 
expansion  of  television  broad¬ 
casting  are  announced  by  Dr. 
C.  B.  Jolliffe,  executive  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  RCA  Lab¬ 
oratories.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  has  applied  to  FCC  for 
the  necessary  license  to  proceed 
with  experiments  at  Washington. 

Simultaneous  operation  of  two 
stations  on  67  megacycles  and 
510  megacycles.  Dr.  Jolliffe 
pointed  out,  will  give  engineers 
an  opportunity  for  the  first  time 
to  compare  the  service  possibili¬ 
ties  of  ultra-high  frequencies 
with  those  of  the  present  lower- 
band  commercial  frequencies. 

Should  these  new  experi¬ 
ments  reveal  that  expansion  of 
television  into  the  ultra-high 
frequencies  is  practicable,  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  adapter 
can  be  provided  for  present  tele¬ 
vision  sets.  Such  a  device  will 
enable  these  sets  to  receive  pro- 
gram.s  broadcast  on  the  higher 
frequencies,  as  well  as  on  the 
present  television  wave-band. 

Quizzing  Editor 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 

Telegram  editor  is  creating 
considerable  attention  with  his 
weekly  “Inquiring  Editor”  quiz 
program  over  KDYL.  Editor 
H.  F.  Kretchman  is  quizmaster. 
He  asks  high  school  boys  and 
girls:  “How  good  is  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  world  happenings  with¬ 
in  the  past  week?” 

Editors'  Roundtable 
AN  editors’  roundable  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  of  KBEE ,  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  FM  sta¬ 
tion.  • 

Customary  participants  are 
the  Bee’s  editorial  department 
heads — Harry  Conway,  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Otto  Schroder,  city 
editor;  James  Roach,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  Kathryn  McClure,  social 
editor. 

Conway  acts  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  with  questions 
usually  developing  “what’s 
news”  in  various  fields. 

Pay  for  Musicians 

UNDER  agreement  between 

James  C.  Petrillo,  president  of 
the  AFM,  and  representatives  of 
the  network,  rates  for  the  use  of 
musicians  o'n  the  networks’  tele¬ 
vision  stations  are  established  as 
follows; 

Local  telecast  rates  will  be 
two-thirds  of  the  applicable 
major-station  local  AM  rates, 
both  for  weekly  staff  work  and 
for  single  engagement  perfor¬ 
mances  and  rehearsals.  Network 
television  rates  will  be  three- 
fourths  of  the  applicable  net¬ 
work  radio  rates  in  each  case. 
Men  employed  on  staff  for  AM 
work  may  be  assigned  to  televi¬ 
sion  broadcasts,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  paid  their  full  AM 
radio  scales.  Men  employed  on 


WHEN  NBC  COMMENTED  ON  AP 

Five  NBC  commentators  make  a  last  minute  check  of  the  script  for 
the  AP  Centennial  broadcast  May  23.  Surrounding  Executive  Alan 
J.  Gould  are  John  Cameron  Swayze,  Robert  McCormick,  Robert 
Trout,  John  MacVane  and  W.  W.  Chaplin.  All  except  Trout  are 
former  newspapermen. 


staff  for  TV  work  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  AM  work,  but  must  be 
paid  the  pro  rated  difference  in 
scale  for  each  day  of  AM  use. 

If  either  AM  staff  or  AM  sin¬ 
gle  engagement  men  play  dupli¬ 
cated  AM-TV  programs,  they  are 
to  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
applicable  AM  rate,  $7.50  for 
each  sponsored  program  on  TV 
and  $3.75  for  each  sustaining 
program  on  TV. 

Auditions  are  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  comparable  local  AM  au¬ 
dition  rate.  Musicians  called  in 
for  costuming  or  makeup  are  to 
receive  $3  for  this  service,  but 
must  be  called  within  one  hour 
prior  to  the  telecast  or  dress  re¬ 
hearsal.  The  men  are  to  furnish 
tuxedos  and  business  suits  as  re- 
(juired. 

Hitch  in  TV  Sales 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  sub-com- 

mittee  on  television  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
fact  that  the  sales  of  television 
sets  in  retail  stores  result  in  an 
average  mark-up  of  only  24  to 
28%,  a  figure  insufficient  to 
cover  expense  of  sales. 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  said,  “The  future  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  retail  stores  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  because  of  the  losses  experi¬ 
enced  by  merchants  in  selling 
television  sets.” 

CBS  Buys  Newsreel 

EXTENSION  of  INS-INP-Tele- 

news  services  to  a  television 
network  and  to  New  England’s 
first  operating  television  station 
is  announced  by  International 
News  Service  and  Telenews  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Inc. 

’The  daily  newsreel  service  has 
been  bought  by  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  on  a  non-exclu- 
sive  basis.  The  service  consists 
of  both  an  8-minute  long-cut  film 
and  a  5-minute  edited  and 
scripted  daily  newsreel,  which 
are  already  appearing  on  the 
CBS  Television  Network. 

WBZ-’TV,  Boston,  has  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  daily  newsreel  as 
part  of  a  complete  television 
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news  package  which  includes  a 
20-minute  weekly  newsreel. 

Lamb  Curtails 
EDWARD  LAMB,  Toledo  attor¬ 
ney  and  publisher  of  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  has  sold  Mans¬ 
field  Radio  Co.  to  a  group  of 
Youngstown  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  residents.  Mansfield  is 
an  applicant  for  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Lamb 
and  his  wife.  Prudence  H.  Lamb, 
owned  about  90%  of  the  stock. 

At  the  same  time.  Lamb  said 
Unity  Corporation,  Inc.,  grantee 
of  an  FM  station  at  Springfield, 

O.,  would  not  pursue  its  plans 
of  constructing  a  station  in  that 
city.  The  company  was  recently 
granted  the  construction  permit 
after  more  than  two  years  of 
consideration  and  hearings. 
Lamb  indicated  he  wished  to 
be  free  to  devote  more  time  to 
his  radio  interests  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Toledo,  and  Erie. 

Aroimd  the  Country 

EIGHTEEN  blind  children,  com¬ 
prising  two  teams  of  fourth,  i 
fifth  and  sixth  graders,  climaxed  : 
the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat-  | 
KMOX  Quizdown  on  Saturday, 
May  22.  When  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  enrolled 
for  participation,  they  asked  , 
that  no  favors  of  any  kind  be  I 
shown.  That  request  was  grant¬ 
ed.  ’The  blind  children  got  on 
the  stage,  appeared  before  the 
microphones  when  their  names 
were  called,  and  proceeded  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the 
Quizmaster  just  as  other  chil¬ 
dren  with  sight  had  done  on  pre¬ 
vious  programs.  | 

I 

FACSIMILE  broadcasting  went 
on  demonstration  Monday, 
May  24.  in  the  lobby  of  the  At-  | 
lanta  ( Ga. )  Journal,  co-spon-  . 
sored  by  the  Journal  and  WSB.  j 

WTPS  AM,  the  New  Orleans  * 
(La.)  States  and  Times-Pica- 
yune  station,  broadcasts  from  a 
607-foot  antenna.  The  station  is  ^ 
housed  in  a  New  Orleans  land¬ 
mark — the  old  Howard  Memorial  S 
library.  | 
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subsisting  chiefly  on  tin! 


Every  time  you  melt  type  metal  you 
get  Dross,  a  monster  which  eats  up 
essential  ingredients  of  the  metal,  especially  tin. 

FEDERATED  MOR-TIN  used  regularly  according  to  formula 
restores  tin  lost  in  dross.  And  you  need  not  make  a  large  cash 
outlay  for  MOR-TIN ;  do  it  the  easy  way  —  trade  in  your  dross. 

You  get  perfect  casting  and  you  cut  operating  costs  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  Federated  MOR-TIN  reconditioning  plan. 

To  obtain  further  information,  or  to  order  —  MOR-TIN 
stereotype,  linotype,  electrotype,  monotype  and  all  other 

metals  for  the  graphic  arts  industry — call  or  - — 

write  any  of  Federated’s  eleven  plants  or 
twenty-five  sales  offices  across  tlie  nation. 


METALS 


Division  of  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y, 
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Fred  Kennedy  ‘Retires’ 
To  Full-Time  Tasks 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SEATTLE,  Wash. — Seen  in  his 
office  on  the  University  of 
Washington  campus,  Fred  W. 
Kennedy  gives  no  indication  of 
cause  for  the  title,  “Retired.” 

Nor  is  Kennedy  retired  in  any 
sense  of  that  word's  application 
to  work.  He  is  manager  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  a  role  he  has 
held  35  years.  And  he  is  man¬ 
ager  of  Pacific  Slope  Newspa- 
pefs,  a  unique  organization  serv¬ 
ing  four  states. 

Kennedy  also  is  active,  as  a 
side  role  to  the  Washington  pub¬ 
lishers’  association  managership, 
as  a  newspaper  broker.  True, 
he  is  retired  from  his  teaching 
role  with  the  University,  but  his 
office  here  is  on  the  same  cam¬ 
pus  where  he  taught  for  30 
years. 

It  was  Kennedy's  forward 
thinking  that  brought  about  for¬ 
mation  of  Pacific  Slope  News¬ 
papers.  Wise  in  the  ways  of 
man  and  of  newspapers  and  of 
time’s  amazing  cycles  through 
his  years  of  association  man¬ 
agership  and  teaching,  Kennedy 
dropped  a  lapful  of  sage  obser¬ 
vations  into  the  lap  of  this  visi¬ 
tor  to  Lewis  Hall,  home  of  the 
University  of  Washington  jour¬ 
nalism  department. 

Concern  over  today’s  condi¬ 
tions  makes  Kennedy  wary  of 
newspaper  costs.  He  believes 
plants  are  priced  too  high  to 
buy  these  days.  And  from  the 
welter  of  production  troubles, 
he  expects  important  mechan¬ 
ical  developments.  He  believes 
the  era  of  change  in  printing 
equipment  may  be  at  hand. 

"As  to  costs,  publishers  of  our 
association  today  are  taking  in 
the  highest  gross  and  netting 
the  lowest  return  in  years,”  he 
said.  The  prime  factors  are 
difficulty  in  obtaining  newsprint 
and  printers.  Weekly  publish¬ 
ers  have  particular  troubles  with 
print  paper  because  they  use  flat 
stock,  which  Kennedy  says  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  eager  to  provide 
as  there  is  money  in  roll  paper. 
Some  members  are  turning  to 
rolls,  but  that  requires  new  and 
hard-to-get  equipment. 

Kennedy  recently  j^ent  $400 
in  advertising  for  printers  and 
obtained  six  men.  One  man 
who  wandered  into  the  oflSce 
looking  for  work  was  turned  to 
three  different  papers  badly  in 
need  of  men,  but  they  could  not 
find  housing  for  the  printer’s 
family. 

“I  could  spot  20  printers  over¬ 
night  if  I  had  the  chance,”  Ken¬ 
nedy  observed. 

Washington  also  is  short  of 
competent  newsmen,  but  that  is 
because  of  the  war  lapse.  "ITie 
first  postwar  journalism  class 
was  readily  placed,  but  journal¬ 
ism  school  interest  is  at  such  a 
peak  Kennedy  described  the 
number  of  enrolled  students  as 
“about  200  too  many.” 

The  association  head  has  main¬ 
tained  a  record  of  placing  all 


university  journalism  students 
in  jobs,  in  advance  of  gradua¬ 
tion  for  all  but  two  depression 
years.  The  move  into  Lewis 
Hall  was  made  eight  years  ago 
with  expectations  it  would  prove 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
next  50  years,  but  it  is  now 
crammed  to  overflowing. 

U.  of  W.  graduates  are  scat¬ 
tered  on  newspapers  throughout 
the  67,000  square  miles  of  the 
state.  At  the  last  count  27 
graduates  were  publishers  of 
their  own  papers,  and  several 
have  retired. 

As  a  broker,  Kennedy  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  handled  98%  of 
the  newspaper  transactions  in 
his  state  for  the  past  few  de¬ 
cades.  Today  he  believes  news¬ 
paper  prices  are  too  higli. 

“Perhaps  not  too  high  should 
this  present  situation  continue 
for  five  years  more,  and  I  am 
one  who  believes  it  will.  But 
too  high  for  the  risk  of  what 
happens  if  something  slips  some¬ 
where  so  the  buyer  has  no 
chance  to  get  out. 

“Up  to  a  few  years  before  the 
depression  the  peak  price  for 
any  weekly  I  handled  was  $30,- 
000.  Today  many  prices  asked 
are  too  high  for  the  operator 
to  get  out  his  money  before  a 
slack  period,  even  if  five  years 
away.” 

Weekly  experience  is  advis¬ 
able  to  all  who  would  publish 
in  that  field.  Kennedy  has  per¬ 
suaded  several  would-be  pub¬ 
lishers  to  work  on  weeklies  and 
prepare  for  the  time  when 
papers  can  be  obtained  at  better 
figures. 

He  personally  obtained  jobs 
for  a  half-dozen  of  these  young 
men.  His  habit  of  going  all  the 
way  in  helping  those  asking  his 
advice  long  ago  won  for  him  a 
cordial  yet  respectful  title  of 
“Pa.” 

The  Washington  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  pos¬ 
sibly  unique  among  the  nation’s 
organizations  of  publishers  in 
that  it  was  established  before 
the  state  entered  the  Union. 
The  beginning  was  60  years  ago. 

Oldest  continuing  weekly  in 
Washington  Is  the  Puget  Sound 
Mail,  published  at  LaConner, 
Wash.,  by  Pat  O'Leary.  The 
paper  was  75  years  old  this  past 
August.  Oldest  newspaper  in 
Washington  was  the  old  Wash¬ 
ington  Standard  of  Olympia. 

Kennedy  and  Merle  Thorpe, 
later  editor  of  Nation’s  Business, 
were  the  U.  of  W.’s  first  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  back  in  1909. 
Kennedy  has  headed  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  association  since  1911. 
His  duties  developed  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  handling  of  national 
and  regional  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  placed  in  weeklies. 

With  advertising  demand 
growing,  Kennedy  suggested 
the  estaiblishing  of  a  represen¬ 
tatives  organization  for  the 
Northwest  weeklies.  Pacific 
Slope  Newspapers  was  formed. 


and  has  placed  men  in  the  field. 
Four  states  —  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Washington — are 
in  the  organization. 

Keynotes  of  the  sales  cam¬ 
paign  have  been  the  local  value 
of  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium  and  the  use  of  charts 
to  show  purchasing  power  of 
the  rural  and  small  town  areas. 

Circulations  are  small  among 
newspapers  in  the  Northwest 
countryside,  with  many  around 
500  a  week. 

“We  don’t  sell  circulation,  we 
sell  wealth,”  Kennedy  said. 

“Take  over  in  the  eastern 
wheat  belt,  for  example.  Farms 
don’t  run  in  acres  there — they 
run  by  miles.  Saturday  nights 
you  cannot  fii>u  parking  space 
in  those  towns.  I’ve  sat  with 
a  publisher  and  seen  three  cars 
pull  up.  One  carried  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  another  the  son, 
a  third  the  daughter.  Each  auto 
was  in  the  high-priced  field.” 

Queried  about  competition 
from  grange  and  farm  area 
papers,  Kennedy  snorted  and 
pointed  to  item  after  item  on 
the  front  page  of  a  village  news¬ 
paper — population  600,  trading 
area  1,500,  circulation  750: 

“We  don’t  have  competition. 
We  hit  the  home;  we  hit  it  with 
these  local  stories  and  items  the 
home  wants — here  and  here  and 
here,”  he  added  tracing  the 
stories  with  his  ever-ready  pipe. 

Newspapers  can  and  should 
expect  mechanical  change.  The 
Perry-Higgins  process  may  or 
may  not  be  the  final  answer, 
but  it’s  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  Kennedy  said. 

“Some  newspapers  anticipate 
no  change  in  procedures.  That’s 
foolish.  My  grandmother  used 
to  make  candles  with  a  wax 
mold.  Since  then,  look  what’s 
happened.” 

■ 

Story  Brings  Giits 
'To  Korea  from  U.S. 

Covering  news  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  Time 
magazine  has  developed  a  side¬ 
line  for  Geraldine  Fitch  in 
Korea,  according  to  a  note  from 
her  to  Overseas  Press  Club  in 
New  York. 

As  a  result  of  a  story,  she  has 
received  $1,300  in  contributions 
from  the  United  States  to  assist 
a  young  Korean  who  is  building 
a  church  for  children.  Now  she 
is  rounding  up  toys. 

Miss  Fitch  also  reported  that 
the  Korean  election  was  covered 
by  the  largest  number  of  foreign 
correspondents  ever  gathered  in 
the  country.  The  list  included: 
Douglas  Allen.  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times-Star;  Keys  Beech,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  Pierre  Doub¬ 
let,  French  Press  Agency;  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Ferguson,  Acme  News- 
pictures;  Peter  Kalischer, 
United  Press;  Jorges  Lareau, 
France-Presse;  William  C.  Par¬ 
rott,  Reuter’s;  Allen  Raymond, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  John 
Rich,  INS;  Charles  Rosencrans, 
INS;  Walter  Simmons,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Eddie  Tseng,  China 
Central  News;  Gordon  Walker, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Denis 
Warner,  Reuter’s;  Frank  White, 
AP;  Charles  Gorry,  AP;  Richard 
J.  H.  Johnston,  New  York  TimeSi 
and  several  from  magazines, 
newsreels  and  radio. 


Neutral  Press 
In  Korea  Leads 
In  Circulation 

Seoul,  Korea — South  Korean 
newspapers  with  extreme  Right 
ist  leanings  have  a  smailer  cir 
culation  than  either  the  Leftist 
papers  or  the  combined  middle- 
of-the-road  and  neutral  papers, 
according  to  a  recent  report  oi 
the  United  States  Army  Military 
Government  in  Korea. 

In  this  city  of  1,700,000  per¬ 
sons,  21  newspapers  are  printed 
daily,  their  circulation  ranging 
from  62,000  to  2,500.  Each  is  a 
single  sheet,  11  by  15  inches, 
printed  on  both  sides 

Largest  of  the  21  dailies  is  the 
middle-of-the-road  Kyeng  Hyang 
Shinmun  (.Rural  and  Urban 
News),  with  a  circulation  of  62,- 
000.  Next  come  the  Seoul  Shin¬ 
mun  (Seoul  Daily  News),  neu¬ 
tral,  with  52,000,  and  the  Dong-A 
Ilbo  (Oriental  Daily  News),  ex¬ 
treme  Rightists,  with  53,000. 

2  Leftist  Papers 

Two  Leftist  papers,  each  with 
a  circulation  of  40,000,  follow  on 
the  list.  They  are  the  Cha  Yoo 
Shinmun  (Korean  Free  Press), 
classed  as  neutral,  and  the  Dole 
Lib  Sinbo  (Independence  News), 
extreme  Leftist. 

Among  the  others  are  the 
Nolyawk  Inmin  (Laboring  Peo¬ 
ple),  extreme  Leftist,  32,000, 
which  with  the  Chung  Oi  Shinpo 
(Foreign  and  Domestic  News), 
20,000,  voiced  the  liberal  ideas 
of  the  late  Lyuh  Woon  Hyung, 
chairman  of  the  Leftist  group 
known  as  the  Laboring  People's 
Party,  who  was  assassinate. 

The  Han  Sung  Ilbo  (Scout 
Daily),  Rightist  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  24,000,  associates 
itself  with  the  views  of  Syngman 
Rhee  and  Kim  Koo,  Korea’s  most 
prominent  Rightists,  as  do  the 
Dong-A  Ilbo,  file  Hyun  Dai  Ilbo 
(Modern  Daily  News),  25,000; 
25,the  Min  Joong  Ilbo  (People's 
Daily  Times),  12,000,  and  the 
Tok  Lip  Shinmun  ( Independence 
Times),  6,000. 

The  Rightest  Han  Sung  Ilbo 
(Seoul  Daily),  with  a  circulation 
of  24,000,  is  generally  considered 
the  voice  of  Civil  Administrator 
Ahn  Chai  Hong.  Others  among 
the  Rightist  papers  are  the  Doi 
Dong  Shunman  (Great  Eastern 
News),  23,000,  and  the  Minjn 
Ilbo  (Democratic  Daily  News), 
20,000. 

Known  as  middle-of-the-road¬ 
ers  are  the  neutral  Choong  Ang 
Shinmun  (Central  Times),  10,- 
000;  Sei  Kei  Ilbo  ( World  Press), 
6,000;0ori  Shinmun  ( Our  Press), 
5,000,  and  the  Chosun  Choong 
Ang  Ilbo  (Korean  Central 
Daily),  2,500. 

Also  on  the  Leftist  list  are  the 
Min  Bo  (Voice  of  the  People), 
4,000,  and  the  Mun  Wah  Ilbo 
(Cultural  Daily  News),  2.500. 

Circulations  of  the  Rightist 
newspapers,  some  of  which 
could  be  considered  as  middle, 
total  178,000;  middle  and  neutral, 
137,500,  and  Leftist,  163.500. 

■ 

Editorials  Added 

Deserting  its  longtime  non¬ 
editorial  policy,  the  weekly 
Wetumpka  (Ala.)  Herald  has 
started  an  editorial  page. 
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The  high  cost 
of  living  is  too  high 
for  all  of  us 


We  worry  about  the  high  cost  of  living  as 
much  as  you  do.  When  prices  are  high,  fewer 
people  can  afford  to  buy.  That’s  not  good  for 
our  business — or  any  business. 

So  we  are  doing  everything  in  our  power 
to  keep  prices  down  and  quality  up.  The 
ablest  men  from  all  our  companies  meet  at 
a  round  table  once  each  month  to  plan  new 
and  better  methods  as  well  as  better  prod¬ 
ucts.  National  Dairy  research  works  with 
them,  always  seeking  top  quality  at  lowest 
possible  price. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  show  how 
milk  prices  compare  with  food  prices,  from 
1939  to  1947: 

Increase  in  cost  of  food . 106% 

Increase  in  cost  of  fluid  milk  .  .  63% 


Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased  nearly  so 
much  as  the  average  of  other  foods.  Our 
profit  from  all  of  our  milk  divisions  aver¬ 
aged  less  than  H  cent  per  quart  of  milk  sold 
in  1947 — far  less  than  the  public  thinks  busi¬ 
ness  makes — and  much  less  than  the  average 
profit  in  the  food  industry. 

When  you’re  watching  your  food  purchases, 
remember  that  milk — nature’s  most  nearly 
perfect  food — gives  you  more  for  your  money 
than  anything  else  you  can  eat.  We  see  to  it 
that  milk,  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream,  and  other 
products  made  from  milk  are  fine  and  pure. 
Then  we  make  them  available  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 


An  impartial  national  survey  shows  that  most  Amer¬ 
icans  consider  10^-15%  on  sales  a  fair  profit  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Compared  to  this,  the  average  profit  in  the 
food  industry  is  less  than  S%.  And  National  Dairy’s 
profit  in  its  milk  divisions  in  1947  was  less  than  2%. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
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Toronto  Star  Library 
Is  Mecca  for  Research 


By  James  Montagnes 

TORONTO  —  Up-to-the-minute 

clipping  books  on  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects,  a  file  instan¬ 
taneously  accessible  with  300,- 
000  photographs,  and  a  biogra¬ 
phical  file  on  20,000  personali¬ 
ties,  stand  out  on  a  visit  to 
the  modern  library  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Daily  Star. 

The  Star  library  is  a  far  call 
from  the  “morgue”  of  yesterday. 
It  is  not  only  a  pleasant  room 
to~work  in,  with  a  vast  store  of 
current  events  and  reference 
material  available,  but  is  also 
one  of  the  best  known  of  indus¬ 
trial  libraries  in  Canada.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  one  of  the  biggest, 
having  1,500  lineal  feet  of  steel 
shelving  for  clipping  books,  ref¬ 
erence  books  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
lending  library  for  the  paper’s 
staff. 

8  Women  on  Staff 

The  library  is  staffed  by  eight 
young  women,  two  of  whom  are 
trained  librarians,  one  a  law¬ 
yer,  another  a  secretary,  and 
four  clerks.  In  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  available  to  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Star  and  Star  Weekly, 
the  library  is  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  all  files  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  can  be  seen  on  microfilm 
or  from  actual  bound-volume 
files  of  the  papers. 

An  interesting  development 
in  the  library  is  the  method  of 
keeping  up  to  date  the  current 
events  clipping  books,  both  on 
general  subjects  and  biogra¬ 
phies.  Three  girls  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  this  job.  To¬ 
ronto  newspapers  are  marked 
daily  by  Chief  Librarian  Marion 
E.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the 
library  school  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  She  also  receives 
and  marks  for  filing  papers  from 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Boston,  most  London  dailies, 
Manchester  papers,  and  a  large 
list  of  Canadian,  British  and 
American  magazines.  Clippings 
are  picked  for  background  infor¬ 
mation  and  as  a  record  of  what 
has  appeared  in  the  Star’s  two 
papers. 

All  these  marked  copies  go  to 
the  filing  librarians,  who  clip 
the  articles,  get  down  the  prop¬ 
er  clipping  books,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  average  type¬ 
writer  paper,  and  paste  the 
clippings  in  the  books,  then  file 
the  books  back  again  on  the 
shelves  for  immediate  use  if 
necessary.  This  method  of  past¬ 
ing  up  all  clippings  on  good 
quality  bond  paper  has  been 
found  economically  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  the  customary 
methc^  of  filing  clippings  loose¬ 
ly  in  envelopes  or  folders. 

Clippings  on  Shoots 

The  pasted  sheets  are  surety 
that  the  clippings  will  stay  in 
chronological  order,  saving  much 
time  required  in  sorting  clip¬ 
pings  in  the  loose  file  system. 
In  clearing  clipping  books  of  too 
old  clippings,  reference  is  made 
on  the  sheet  in  front  of  the  book 
of  the  date  of  principal  arti¬ 


cles  appearing  on  the  subject  in 
either  the  Toronto  Star  and  or 
Weekly,  which  allows  the  clip¬ 
ping  to  be  discarded  and  ready 
reference  to  the  microfilm  file 
of  old  issues  of  the  paper.  Clip¬ 
ping  books  are  pasted  up  each 
day  with  clippings  from  previ¬ 
ous  day’s  papers,  so  that  they 
are  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

The  clipping  books  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  main  groups,  bio¬ 
graphical  and  general  subjects. 
There  are  about  1,000  biographi¬ 
cal  clipping  books  on  people  ap¬ 
pearing  often  in  the  news.  There 
are  loose  clippings  kept  in  fold¬ 
ers  in  steel  filing  drawers  on 
about  20,000  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Incidentally, 
photos  of  these  people  are  kept 
in  the  same  folders,  while  there 
are  separate  photo  folder  files 
on  the  people  whose  biographies 
are  kept  in  clipping  books. 

The  general  subjects  on  which 
clipping  books  are  kept  range 
all  the  way  from  local  projects 
such  as  parks,  sewage  system, 
electric  power,  to  books  on 
most  countries  of  the  world. 
There  are  special  clipping  books 
on  labor  problems  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  other  parts  of  Canada, 
United  States,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Similarly  most  subjects 
are  treated  in  clipping  books. 
During  the  war  clipping  books 
on  wartime  activities  from  re¬ 
cruiting  to  battles  took  up  40 
lineal  feet  of  steel  shelving,  are 
now  being  gradually  discarded 
or  condensed. 

300,000  Photos  on  File 

The  library  has  approximately 
300,000_  photos  on  file  all  the/ 
time.  These  are  added  to  daily 
by  vrrious  editorial  departments 
of  the  two  papers,  the  picture 
editor  marking  such  photos  as  he 
thinks  have  a  lasting  value  for 
filing  in  the  library.  At  one 
time  all  photos  coming  into  the 
two  papers  were  sent  to  the 
library  for  sorting,  but  this 
brought  too  big  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  photos,  most  of  which 
would  never  again  be  needed. 
Now  the  photo  file  is  kept  to  a 
minimum,  but  is  still  the  most 
extensive  in  Canada. 

Any  photos  can  be  taken 
from  the  library,  but  must  not 
leave  the  building.  A  record  is 
kept  of  each  photo  taken  from 
the  library  and  daily  cumula¬ 
tive  total  is  maintained  as  to 
how  many  photos  are  out  of  the 
library  and  where  they  are. 
Loans  of  original  photos  for  pub¬ 
lications  or  use  by  individuals 
outside  the  Star  newspapers 
have  been  discontinued,  copies 
of  the  photos  being  made  for 
such  loan  purposes,  the  original 
never  leaving  the  building.  Pho¬ 
tos  are  filed  under  biographical, 
miscellaneous  and  geographic 
subjects,  with  cross  index  notes 
on  each  folder  as  to  where  other 
photos  on  related  subjects  can 
be  located.  In  this  way,  immedi¬ 
ate  service  is  available  to  the 
editorial  department  for  pictures 


Toronto  Star  library,  with  Chief  Librarian  Marion  E.  Thompios 
standing  at  shelving  holding  clipping  books.  Note  ample  iacilititt 
for  public  and  staff  to  research  at  desks.  Microfilm  reading  machini 
is  in  use  at  right. 


needed  for  a  rush  story  from 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Just  how  thorough  the  Toron¬ 
to  Star  is  in  its  picture  file  can 
be  noted  from  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  a  photo  and  bio¬ 
graphical  file  was  kept  on  over 
54,000  men  and  women  from  the 
Toronto  area  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices. 

Review  Books  in  Library 

In  addition  to  these  current 
event  files,  the  library  maintains 
about  7,000  volumes  of  reference 
books,  ranging  from  city  direc¬ 
tories  and  Who’s  Who  volumes 
to  current  non-fiction  books  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  These 
non-fiction  books  are  obtained 
either  through  purchase  or  from 
copies  which  come  to  the  paper 
from  book  publishers  for  review 
purposes,  and  of  the  latter  only 
those  with  lasting  value  are 
kept. 

Fiction  books  which  come  to 
the  Toronto  Star  from  publish¬ 
ers  for  review  are  sent  to  the 
library  after  being  ‘  reviewed 
and  added  to  the  ficUon  lending 
library  for  Star  and  Star  Week¬ 
ly  employes.  These  books  are 
thinned  out  from  time  to  time, 
and  discards  sent  to  hospitals 
and  other  institutions. 

The  library  also  maintains  up- 
to-date  maps  on  all  parts  of  the 
world,  obtaining  maps  from  all 
possible  sources,  so  that  editorial 
department  writers  and  artists 
can  have  quick  reference  to 
general  and  local  maps  when 
working  on  news  and  feature 
stories. 

Only  half-column  and  one- 
column  cuts  of  personalities  are 
kept  at  the  library,  it  being  felt 
that  it  is  more  economical  to 
make  engravings  from  photos  as 
needed  of  other  subjects,  than  in 
using  valuable  space  for  storing 
of  thousands  of  engravings. 

The  library  has  grown  from 
a  small  beginning  when  the  late 
J.  J.  Elder  started  it  early  in  the 
century  as  a  one-man  operation, 
being  also  .  the  Questions  and 
Answers  editor.  In  1921  it  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  with 
a  Questions  and  Answers  de¬ 
partment  continuing  under  Mr. 
Elder  and  a  library  in  charge  of 
the  late  A.  F.  Barr.  Later  the 
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Questions  and  Answers  depart 
ment  became  part  of  the  library. 
Under  Mr.  Barr  the  present  full, 
fledged  special  library  took 
shape,  and  on  his  death  in  1940 
Miss  Thompson  became  libra¬ 
rian. 

200  Visitors  Daily 

Now  the  library  handles  cloat 
to  200  visitors  daily,  both  from 
the  editorial  and  advertising  dt 
partments  and  from  the  public, 
and  receives  on  an  average 
about  40  letters  daily  for  the 
Questions  and  Answers  depart¬ 
ment.  About  50  phone  calls  are  ] 
daily  received  in  the  library,  h  | 
stead  of  a  lessening  in  the  use  of 
the  library  since  the  end  of  the  I 
war,  there  has  been  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  its  facilities. 

’The  library  is  about  40  feet 
square,  has  a  number  of  steel 
desks  and  comfortable  chairs  for 
researchers  from  public  and 
staff,  has  current  volumes  of 
both  papers  out  on  desks  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  and  has  bound  vol¬ 
umes  of  paper  readily  available 
in  adjoining  store  room.  There 
are  two  microfilm  reading  ma¬ 
chines,  required  because  of  the 
constant  demand  for  old  files. 
Many  university  students  use 
the  library  for  research  on  cur¬ 
rent  events. 

Currently  files  of  years  imme 
diately  following  the  First  World 
War  are  in  heavy  demand  by 
the  advertising  department  and 
business  firms  checking  trend  ' 
of  developments  in  the  early  ' 
1920s.  Bound  volumes  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  and  Star  Weekly  are 
also  supplied  by  the  newspaper  j 
to  the  reference  section  of  the  | 
Toronto  Public  Library. 

■ 

$250/000  Suit 

Columbus,  Ga. — A  suit  for 
libel  asking  $250,000  damages 
from  the  Columbus  Ledger- 
Enquirer  Co.  has  been  filed  by 
F.  W.  New,  attorney  represent¬ 
ing  Dr.  J.  Frank  Norris,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  the  Tem-  * 
pie  Baptist  Church  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  suit  alleges  libelous 
matter  was  printed  in  the  Stt» 
day  Ledger-Equirer  of  May  H, 
1947,  in  an  editorial  called 
“Church  Parasites.”  | 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRESIDENT  * 


June  1,  1948 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 

Sub.lect;  THE  AP  CENTENNIAL  and  the  RAILROADS. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Associated  Press  was  born,  a 
century  ago,  a  group  of  railroad  superintendents  first  got  together  to 
iron  out  the  vexatious  problems  arising  from  differences  in  the  time 
observed  by  various  cities.  This  movement  for  standard  time  later  became 
national  in  scope,  and  other  railroad  groups  were  formed  to  improve  cars 
and  engines  and  to  do  other  things  necessary  to  enable  the  cars  of  any 
railroad  to  run  on  the  tracks  of  any  other  railroad.  The  organizations 
which  brought  about  these  and  many  other  fundamental  improvements  in  rail¬ 
roading  continue  in  existence,  working  for  the  present  and  the  future,  as 
parts  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 

From  this  background,  and  from  its  own  experience  as  the  agency 
serving  the  common  needs  of  a  national  membership,  the  AAR  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  what  the  Associated  Press,  as  well  as  the  two  other  great 
news  services,  accomplishes  in  serving  the  daily  needs  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  radio  stations  of  the  nation.  This  vital  service,  indeed,  goes 
further,  for  in  broadening  and  deepening  the  coverage  of  news,  it  is 
adding  to  public  information  and  \inderstanding. 

In  this  coverage  of  news  in  the  broad  sense,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  constitutes  a  source  of  both  current  and  background 
information.  The  publications  and  reports  of  its  numerous  technical  £ind 
operating  divisions,  sections  and  research  groups  cover  a  field  as  wide 
as  railroading  itself.  The  Association's  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has 
for  nearly  40  years  provided  prompt  and  dependable  information  in  economic 
and  statistical  fields.  Its  library  of  some  300,000  items,  the  largest 
transportation  reference  library  in  the  world,  is  open  to  public  use. 

Railroad  information,  together  with  current  and  historical 
photographs,  is  available  to  the  press  and  radio  through  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department,  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Transportation 
Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of 
any  of  the  Association's  services  and  facilities. 

Sincerely, 


(.Advertisement) 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduot*  School  of  lournolum,  Columbia  Univonity,  N.  Y. 


How  Soviet  Aide  Broke 
Atomic  Spy  Ring — and  Why 

THE  IRON  CURTAIN  by  teor  Gou- 

zenko.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Company.  280  pp.  $3. 

WHEN  Spy  Motinov  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Embassy  in  Ottawa  want¬ 
ed  to  take  close-up  pictures  of 
artillery  range-finders  at  a  test¬ 
ing  area  in  wartime  Canada,  he 
took  them  openly  as  guest  of 
the.  Canadian  commanding  of¬ 
ficer.  But  also,  for  his  superiors 
at  the  Kremlin,  he  wanted 
movie  pictures  of  artillery  tests 
simultaneously  going  on.  So  he 
asked  the  commanding  officer  to 
take  them  for  him.  His  host, 
the  CO,  obligingly  took  them. 

Igor  Gouzenko,  the  Red  Army 
officer  assigned  as  code  expert 
in  civilian  clothes  at  the  Em¬ 
bassy,  recalls  in  this  readable, 
dramatic  and  disturbing  book 
that  his  own  camera  had  been 
confiscated  in  Russia  when  he, 
a  Russian,  took  a  picture  of  a 
house. 

Motinov’s  chief.  Colonel  Zabo- 
tin,  the  military  attache  at  the 
Embassy,  wanted  pictures  of  a 
key  atomic  research  plant  on 
the  Chalk  River  in  Canada.  So 
he  went  fishing  on  Chalk  River 
with  a  Canadian  general  staff 
officer.  The  officer  helpfully 
rowed  the  Russian  into  strategic 
sition  for  the  shot.  Colonel 
botin's  pictures  were  consid¬ 
ered  so  important  by  the  Es¬ 
pionage  Director  at  Moscow  that 
a  coded  cable  was  dispatched  to 
Zabotin  for  further  details. 

Zabotin  and  Motinov  laughed 
about  their  achievements  in 
talking  with  Gouzenko  at  the 
Embassy.  “They  don’t  seem  to 
get  it  into  their  heads,”  Zabotin 
said  significantly,  “that  today 
we  are  friends;  tomorrow  we 
may  be  enemies.” 

Another  attache  of  the  spy- 
infested  Embassy  in  Canada  got 
a  detailed  plan  of  the  Halifax 
naval  port,  marked  in  big  let¬ 
ters,  “CONFIDENTIAL.”  It  was 
lent  him  to  show  his  colleagues! 
That  so  amazed  the  Russians 
that  the  document  was  thought 
to  contain  false  information.  So 
they  checked  it.  It  was  “ab¬ 
solutely  reliable.”  Whole  pages 
of  such  documents,  Gouzenko 
writes,  were  reduced  by  micro¬ 
film  to  the  smallest  surface, 
often  to  be  carried  in  suit  but¬ 
tons. 

These  incidents  of  democratic 
military  cooperation  with  an 
ally  are  not  astonishing  really, 
because  during  the  war  only 
good  was  said  and  thought  of 
the  Russians.  The  Russians  had 
scorched  their  earth,  bled  un¬ 
believably  at  Stalingrad  and 
held  the  Germans  while  we  got 
ourselves  belatedly  ready. 

More  astonishing  Soviet  es¬ 
pionage  in  Canada  was  the  top- 
secret  atomic  research  informa¬ 
tion  revealed  by  a  distinguished 
English  scientist.  He  was  Dr. 
Allan  Nunn  May,  trusted  aide 
in  Canada  of  Dr.  John  Douglas 
Cockcroft  of  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  director  of  the  Atomic 


Energy  Project.  When  Dr.  May 
agreed  to  deliver  a  report  on 
atomic  bomb  research  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States, 
including  actual  samples  of 
uranium  233,  he  accepted  two 
bottles  of  whiskey  and  $200  in 
cash!  He  delivered  in  full. 

May  was  an  ardent  Commu¬ 
nist  before  coming  to  Canada. 
Subsequent  information  showed 
that  he  long  had  been  listed 
with  a  code  name  in  the  spy 
center  in  Moscow.  The  English 
research  heads,  in  true  demo¬ 
cratic  fashion,  regarded  Dr. 
May’s  "political  convictions’’  as 
his  own.  He  was  selected  for 
his  scientific  skill.  He  was 
revealed  by  indisputable  code 
messages  between  Ottawa  and 
Moscow  delivered  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  by  the 
author  of  this  book. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped.”  writes 
Gouzenko,  “that  the  case  of  Dr. 
May  will  help  dnun  it  into  the 
democratic  mind  that  Commu¬ 
nism  is  not  a  mere  ‘political 
conviction’  but  a  Fifth  Column 
activity  of  an  entirely  immoral, 
dangerous  and  unscrupulous 
type.  .  .  .  Around  me  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  attache’s  office  and  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  it  was  general¬ 
ly  agreed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  preparing  for  another  war. 
Those  of  the  Communist  Party 
were  all  for  the  war,  claiming 
that  only  a  general  upheaval 
would  lead  to  world  Commu¬ 
nism.” 

The  Soviet  technique  for  ap¬ 
pealing  to  “upper  intellectuals” 
and  idealists  in  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries,  Gouzenko  says,  is  to  praise 
freedom  of  action  and  speech 
which  the  Soviet  agents  declare 
is  the  keystone  of  Communism. 
It  is  to  point  to  our  tardiness  in 
veteran  housing  and  to  point  out 
that  Communism  means  a  high- 
class  home  for  everyone  but 
with  rent  on  a  sliding  scale  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  income. 

The  strength  of  the  technique 
is  that  agents  who  preach  this 
abroad  are  persuasive  and  well 
rewarded,  while  the  curtain  of 
secrecy  concerning  actual  con¬ 
ditions  in  Russia  has  few  peep¬ 
holes.  Sumptuous  banquets, 
like  Incullan  feasts,  are  served 
to  visitors.  Housing  show-places 
are  demonstrated  and  the  travel¬ 
ler  sees  nothing  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  wish  him  to 
see.  But  Gouzenko  in  Russia 
lived  seven  in  a  room  and  never 
heard  of  a  feast. 

We  have  read  these  things  be¬ 
fore — from  expelled  correspond¬ 
ents  who  saw  more  than  they 
were  shown  and  from  educated 
Russians  who  have  succeeded  in 
dangerous  lengths  to  expatriate 
themselves.  “Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Russian  non-repatriates 
are  hiding  in  German  caves  and 
Swiss  mountains,  or  with  the 
French  underground.”  writes 
Mikhail  Koriakov,  a  Red  Army 
captain  in  another  recent  book, 
"I’ll  Never  Go  Back”  (Dutton’s.) 

Why?  Gouzenko’s  answer,  a 
richly  human  answer  dramat¬ 
ically  told,  is  in  this  book  along 
with  many  of  the  documents 


that  uncovered  the  famous  Can¬ 
adian  spy  ring.  A  more  po¬ 
litically  analytical  answer  may 
be  found  in  the  recent  "I  Chose 
Freedom,”  by  Victor  Kravchen¬ 
ko  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington. 

The  last  third  of  “The  Iron 
Curtain”  chronicles  with  the 
suspense,  obstacles,  and  climax 
of  an  Oppenheim  novel  the 
story  of  •Gouzenko’s  struggle  to 
get  someone  to  believe  him. 
But  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
book  is  more  revealing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  newspaper¬ 
man  who  wants  to  know  how 
the  inside  of  Russia  really 
works — works  so  as  to  make 
thousands  of  gifted  Russians  for¬ 
sake  their  homeland. 

Gouzenko,  Colonel  Zabotin 
and  Major  Romanov  all  came  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Canada 
by  plane  together.  All  similarly 
believed  implicitly  the  lies  long 
fed  them  about  western  democ¬ 
racy.  Gouzenko  was  the  young¬ 
est  and  probably  the  brightest. 
And  he  had  a  wife  with  whom 
he  was  deeply  in  love  and  a 
baby  son.  All  three  Russian 
men  were  quickly  surprised  at 
the  ways  of  life  they  saw  in 
democratic  Canada.  For  the 
young  Gouzenko  in  love  the 
surprises  started  cutting  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  thought. 

First,  when  the  plane  landed, 
a  Canadian  air  forge  soldier 
called  cheerily  and  astounding- 
ly:  “Hi  ya,  chum.  How’s  Joe 
these  days?”  It  was  weeks  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  three  dared 
realize  the  soldier  meant  Josef 
Stalin.  The  three  Russians  stif¬ 
fened  because  the  most  empha¬ 
tic  instruction  to  Soviet  emis¬ 
saries  on  how  to  act  abroad 
warned  against  foreigners’  wily 
friendship.  “Americans  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adept  at  entangling 
you  in  friendship,”  the  rule  book 
explained.  "The  American  is  the 
most  dangerous  type  of  for¬ 
eigner.” 

/  Next,  on  the  train  to  Ottawa, 
the  Russians  were  lastonished 
to  hear  a  Canadian  soldier  cri¬ 
ticizing  his  government’s  meth¬ 
od  of  enlistment.  They  looked 
immediately  for  secret  agents 
who  would  pounce  upon  the 
man.  Instead,  two  Canadians  on 
the  train  agreed  with  the  sol¬ 
dier;  two  others  were  merely 
amused.  Freedom  of  speech, 
Gouzenko  writes,  was  incredible 
to  all  three  Soviets.  They  had 
been  told  it  did  not  exist  in 
capitalist  countries.  They  knew 
it  didn’t  in  Russia. 

When  finally  Gouzenko  was 
ordered  to  return  to  Moscow, 
his  young  Russian  wife  sank 
quietly  to  her  knees  in  their 
apartment  and  sobbed  from  deep 
inside.  They  looked  in  the  crib 
at  their  son.  “I  so  wanted  him 
to  grow  up  in  this  country  of 
opportunity,”  she  said. 

And  so  the  great  decision,  the 
extremely  dangerous  and  cour¬ 
ageous  decision,  was  made.  To¬ 
day  Gouzenko,  Anna  and  their 
two  children  live  Somewhere  in 
Canada  under  constant  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Mounted  Police.  Of 
such  value  is  the  freedom  we 
take  for  granted. 

We  have  heard  the  story  be¬ 
fore — from  Russians,  Germans, 
and  Japanese.  The  more  angles 
from  which  we  hear  it  first¬ 
hand,  the  more  testimony  we 
have  of  threats  to  our  way  of 
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life,  the  more  of  us  will  become 
internationally  literate. 

That  is  why  “The  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain”  is  more  than  a  document¬ 
ed  record  of  foreign  espionage, 
Not  a  particularly  different  book 
but  a  distinctly  valuable  one. 

1948's  'Great  News  Shots' 
And  Articles  by  Hicks,  Costa 

THE  GREAT  PICTURES — 1948.  Edited 

by  Clifton  C.  Edom.  Garden  City 

N.  Y.:  Garden  City  Publishing  Coo! 

pany.  126  pp.  $3. 

THIS  is  an  excellent  book  of 

record.  And,  in  a  creditable 
number  of  instances,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  inspiration.  It  repro¬ 
duces  the  100  outstanding  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  Fifth  Annual 
News  Pictures  of  the  Year  com¬ 
petition,  sponsored  by  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica  and  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
Articles  by  Wilson  Hicks,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Life;  Dean  Frank 
Mott  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Joseph  Costa,  photo¬ 
supervisor  of  the  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror  Magazine  and  president  of 
the  National  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association,  contain  sugges¬ 
tive  ideas  on  reportorial  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  idea  of  the  book 
and  the  collection  are  unusually 
good.  Dean  Mott,  Walter  Yust, 
and  Professor  Edom  who  edit^ 
the  volume,  deserve  credit. 

Hicks’  article  merits  particu¬ 
larly  wide  reading.  His  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  an  understanding 
affection  for  the  men  who  take 
news-shots  in  spite  of — a  lot  of 
things — ^pack  in  practical,  down- 
to-earth  ideas  of  photographic 
reporting  at  its  best.  And  pack 
them  into  urbane  and  altogether 
excellent  writing.  It  recalls  that 
Hicks  was  long  a  reporter,  then 
feature  editor  of  the  Kansu 
City  Star,  then  feature  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  before  b^ 
coming  executive  editor  of  Life. 
As  an  executive  he  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  write. 

“The  news  photographer," 
Hicks  concludes,  “can  have  so 
many  cameras  he  never  knows 
which  one  to  use.  They  have  a 
candid  camera,  a  reflex  camera, 
a  big  tripod  camera,  a  magic- 
eye  camera,  a  stroboscope,  500 
feet  of  wire,  nine  to  fourteen 
floods,  a  trick  carrying  case,  and 
sacroiliac.  Their  three  most  im¬ 
portant  gadgets  are  their  mind, 
their  eye,  and  their  heart.  If 
a  photographer  has  those,  he 
never  needs  more  than  one 
camera.  His  job  is  visual. 
Either  you  see  a  news  picture 
to  shoot  or  you  don’t.” 

Dean  Mott  comes  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  greatest  thing  in 
a  great  picture  is  its  idea.  The 
idea  of  “A  Dog’s  Best  Friend," 
by  Peter  Marcus  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Tribune,  seems  partly  the 
woman  with  her  dog  tucked 
under  her  arm  emerging  from 
a  wildly  blazing  building,  clos¬ 
ing  the  door  carefully  behind 
her,  and  partly  the  appealing 
caption. 

The  great  idea  of  “Smash 
Hit”  is  apparently  the  somewhat 
human  expression  registered  by 
a  fighter  when  a  right-haw 
glove  busts  him,  unobstructed, 
on  the  button  and  the  “just-a- 
job”  look  on  the  visage  of  the 
buster,  as  though  he  were  feed¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  white  pine  meti¬ 
culously  to  a  buzz-saw. 
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PLANNING  FOR  COAL’S  FUTURE 


What  about  profits? 


In  achie\  ing  the  record-breaking  production 
of  620  million  tons  in  1947,  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  spent  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  operating  supplies,  repair  parts, 
replacements  and  new  equipment. 

This  was  almost  double  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  same  purposes  in  1945. 

Supply  Costs  More  Than  Doubled 

Operating  supplies  and  repair  parts  alone  are 
estimated  to  have  cost  56  cents  for  every  ton 
of  coal  mined  in  1947.  In  prewar  years,  the 
cost  was  around  25  cents  per  ton. 

Moreover,  the  money  spent  in  1947  for 
equipment  for  replacement  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  in  present  mines  amounted  to  27  cents 
per  ton  of  coal.  It  is  particidarly  significant 
that  money  reserves  set  aside  for  depreciation 
are  now  wholly  inadequate  for  this  purpKJse 
at  today’s  prices.  Replacements  and  plant  im¬ 
provements  cost  two  or  three  times  as  much 
today  as  they  did  before  the  war. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  entirely 
new  facilities  for  an  expanding  coal  industry. 


The  opening  of  new  workings  . . .  the  building 
of  new  processing  plants... the  construction  of 
additional  shipping  docks  . . .  these  new  facili¬ 
ties  and  many  others  are  urgently  needed  in 
the  immediate  future.  They  will  cost  still  more 
money  —  beyond  the  cost  of  supplies  and  re¬ 
placements  of  present  equipment. 

Where  the  Money  for  Expansion 
Must  Come  From 

The  amount  required  for  new  facilities  and 
new  machines  in  the  ne.xt  three  years  alone  is 
estimated  at  half  a  billion  dollars . . .  more  thark 
twice  as  much  as  the  profits  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry,  after  taxes,  during  the  past  three  years^ 
Yet  the  money  for  such  expansion  must  come 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  profits. 

Nor  can  the  job  of  replacement  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  facilities  be  measured  strictly  by  to¬ 
day’s  conditions.  For  already  in  sight  are  im¬ 
measurable  new  uses  and  demands  for  coah 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that,  to  build 
for  the  future,  the  industry’s  profit  position 
be  strengthened  through  the  cooperation  of 
miners  and  management  in  reducing  costs  and 
increasing  productivity. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Sewthern  Building,  Woihington  5,  D.C. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIOHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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PROMOTION 


25-Year  Marketing 
Picture  Is  Compiled 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


ONE  OF  the  most  valuable  mar¬ 
ket  pictures  to  issue  from  any 
medium  any  year  is  the  Afil- 
rvaukee  (Wis. )  Journal  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis.  This  year,  the 
Consumer  Analysis  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  ever.  For  this  year, 
the  Journal  celebrates  25  years 
of  these  annual  market  studies 
by  issuing  a  “silver  jubilee  ’  «ii- 
tion  of  the  Consumer  Analysis. 
Our  advice  is  to  grab  one  if  you 
can  and  hold  on  to  it;  it’s  bound 
to  become  a  collector's  item  in 
market  research. 

The  main  job  of  the  “silver 
jubilee”  edition  is  to  be  merely 
the  1948  edition,  and  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  Milwaukee  con¬ 
sumer  family,  its  economic  sta¬ 
tus  and  its  purchases  during  the 
past  year.  But  in  celebration  of 
this  quarter-century  of  keeping 
tabs  on  Milwaukee  consumers, 
the  study  this  year  also  takes  a 
look  back  over  those  25  years 
and  presents  a  quick  picture  of 
the  marketing  and  buying 
changes  that  have  taken  place. 
This  part  of  the  study  makes 
it  especially  valuable  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Since  1922,”  the  study’s  fore¬ 
word  notes,  “158,000  Greater 
Milwaukee  families  have  sup¬ 
plied  answers  to  thousands  of 
questions  regarding  purchase, 
use  and  ownership  of  products 
and  equipment.  As  a  result,  the 
Consumer  Analysis  provides  an¬ 
nual  comparisons  of  product 
standings  and  trends  in  buying 
habits  widely  recognized  as  the 
most  complete  in  any  metro¬ 
politan  market.” 

In  addition,  of  course,  since 
last  year,  11  other  newspaper 
markets  are  being  given  this 
Milwaukee  Journal  type  of  con¬ 
sumer  analysis.  So  there  is  now 
being  built  up  a  large  body  of 
statistical  material  covering  con¬ 
sumers  and  their  buying  habits 
in  12  representative  markets 
throughout  the  country.  Since 
this  material  is  all  standardized, 
market  by-market  comparisons 
are  possible.  This  should  de 
velop  into  one  of  the  greatest 
research  undertakings  in  media 
history. 

The  Consumer  Analysis  cov¬ 
ers  foods,  soaps,  toiletries,  bev¬ 
erages,  homes,  appliances,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  accessories,  gaso¬ 
line,  oil  and  tires  in  its  product 
section.  In  its  general  section 
it  covers  shopping  habits,  air 
line  travel,  bank  accounts,  beau¬ 
ty  shop  patronage,  books  and 
book  clubs,  tobacco,  foundation 
garments,  watches,  men's  shirts, 
and  vacations.  There  is  also  a 
complete  statistical  analysis  of 
the  Milwaukee  market,  as  well 
as  pertinent  information  about 
the  Journal;  and,  of  course,  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  an¬ 
alysis  itself. 

The  Analysis  is  housed  in  a 
handsome  black  leatherette 
binding,  spiral  bound,  tab- 


indexed,  file  size.  It  is  a  must 
for  any  media  or  market  re 
search  library. 

Arpad 

"PROBABLY  everyone  who 

keeps  in  touch  with  American 
newspapers  is  aware  of  Arpad, 
the  screwy  little  bird  who  re¬ 
ports  the  weather  every  day  on 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  He  has  been 
doing  it  for  10  years  now,  and 
has  become  a  front  page  fixture 
as  important  and  as  widely  read 
as  the  most  sensational  banners 
that  ever  stream  across  that 
page. 

To  mark  Arpad's  10th  anni¬ 
versary,  the  World  Telegram  has 
just  published  a  little  pocket- 
size  booklet  titled  “The  Life  and 
Times  of  Arpad.”  It  tells  all 
about  him  and  about  the  World- 
Telegram  staffers  who  have 
been  responsible  through  the 
years  for  his  antics. 

First,  there  is  Bill  Pause,  staff 
artist,  who  draws  Arpad.  His 
first  screwball  antics  were 
dreamed  up  by  H.  Allen  Smith, 
then  of  the  staff,  since  gone  on 
to  higher  places  on  the  totem 
pole  of  American  humor.  Others 
who  did  the  Arpad  stint  are  Mel 
Heimer,  Asa  Bordages,  Tom 
Cope,  Herb  Kamm,  Bob  Prall, 
Andy  Tully,  Norman  Katkov, 
and  Ed  Hill. 

Today,  Arpad  is  done  by  Mur¬ 
ray  Robinson  and  Fred  Cook. 
The  booklet,  delightfully  writ¬ 
ten  and  just  as  delightfully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  the  work  of  Murray 
Robinson. 

“Hardly  a  day  passes,”  writes 
Ed  Bayol,  the  paper's  editorial 
promotion  manager,  “that  some 
query  doesn't  trickle  in:  Who  is 
Arpad?  What  is  Arpad?  Why?” 
This  booklet  is  the  answer,  and 
a  delightful  answer  it  is.  With 
Arpad  himself  promoting  it  on 
page  one,  it  should  get  out  to 
a  lot  of  readers  and  give  them 
a  lot  of  chuckles. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  up;'  of  38  daily 
newspapers,  has  just  finished  a 
sales  and  market  data  study 
showing  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  markets  in  the 
state.  It  is  titled  "The  Case  of 
the  Missing  Millions.”  and  can 
be  had  from  George  H.  Williams, 
executive  director,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

First  issue  of  the  "Reflector,” 
the  monthly  report  on  research 
issued  by  the  National  News- 
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paper  Promotion  Association, 
has  come  from  its  new  editor, 
Newell  Meyer,  research  man¬ 
ager,  Milwaukee  Journal.  It 
contains  fewer  pages  than  the 
report  Tom  Black  of  the  New 
York  Sun  used  to  do,  but  just 
as  many  items.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  checklist  and  newsletter  of 
what's  doing  in  media  and  mar¬ 
ket  research. 

Smart  little  mailing  from  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  is  a  folder 
containing  a  map  showing  the 
places  over  2,000  population  in 
w'hich  the  Star  has  over  30 Tp 
coverage.  Impressive. 


ead 


Sponsored  Sports  Column 
SOMETHING  new  in  sports 
page  advertising  is  the  copy 
which  the  Clippers  baseball 
team  is  running  in  the  Port 
Chester  ( N.  Y. )  Daily  Item. 
Headed  “Meet  the  Clippers,” 
the  column-style  copy  features 
personality  material  on  the 
players,  and  statistical  data 
(batting  and  fielding  averages) 
as  coijipiled  by  the  A1  Munro 
Elias  Agency.  Space  varies,  but 
usually  occupies  double  column 
on  seven  inches. 


News  Story  Contest 
THE  Dunn  (N.  C. )  Dispatch,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Harnett 
County  Board  of  Education,  is 
sponsoring  a  news  story  contest 
for  junior  and  senior  English 
students  of  the  county  and  the 
winner  will  receive  a  $25  bond. 
Students  at  each  school  write  a 
feature  on  their  school. 


Commencement  Edition 

TWEL'VE  pages  were  used  to 
produce  a  graduation  section 
for  the  Tyler  (Texas)  Courier 
Times.  Included  was  material 
qn  64  high  schools  and  nine  col¬ 
leges,  involving  the  names  of 
3,447  students,  and  pictures  of 
116.  Gift  and  goodwill  copy  fea¬ 
tured  the  advertising. 

Diamond  Ring  Season 
THIS  is  the  season  when  pro¬ 
spective  grooms  begin  to  think 
about  diamond  rirrgs.  a  fact  that 
the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  adver¬ 
tising  department  was  able  to 
sell  to  its  merchants  in  a  re¬ 
cent  edition. 


100/000  Due 
To  Participate 
In  Farm  Events 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  farmers  of  four 
mid-Southern  states  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  entered  this  year  in  the 
two  farm  contests  conducted  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  Walter  Durham,  director 
of  the  competitions,  said  as 
deadline  for  enrollment,  June  1, 
arrived. 

The  contests.  Plant  To  Pros¬ 
per  for  white  farmers,  and  Live- 
At-Home  for  Negro  farmers,  are 
built  around  a  four-point  pro¬ 
gram  of  living  at  home,  soil 
conservation,  crop  diversifica¬ 
tion  and  home  improvement. 

A  number  of  local  competi¬ 
tions  have  been  organized  in 
participating  counties  this  year 
in  which  almost  $15,000  in 
prizes  will  be  awarded  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $4,050  to  be  awarded 
by  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Memphis  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  the  best  farmers  of 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Missouri. 

One  of  the  outstanding  state 
competitions  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  co-operation  with  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  and 
the  Commercial  Appeal.  Numer¬ 
ous  community  newspapers  are 
working  with  county  farm 
agents  in  promoting  the  contest. 
■ 

480  at  Presentation 
Of  ‘Save  Texas'  A'wards 

Houston,  Tex.  —  With  480 
farmers,  ranchers  and  Texas 
business  leaders  present  from 
the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state,  the  Houston-  Press  pre¬ 
sented  $1,700  in  awards  and 
plaques  to  soil  conservation  con¬ 
test  winners  on  the  Scripps- 
Howard  “Save  the  Soil  and  ^ve 
Texas”  program. 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  presented 
the  awards,  and  Jim  Carroll, 
soil  conservation  director  for 
the  Houston  Press,  was  master 
of  ceremonies. 

Pat  Mayes,  editor  of  the  Paris 
(Tex.)  News,  an  outstanding 
proponent  of  soil  conservation, 
was  awarded  a  large  plaque  for 
his  cooperation  in  the  program. 


MOVING? 

T^^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
*  *  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
ChaiiKr  from: 

Name  . 

Street  . 

Citjr .  Zone .  State . 

Tot 

Street  . . . 

t'lty .  Zone .  State . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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How  s  your 


(I^OUFIDENCE  CE#)/£ 


these  days? 


Most  businessmen  keep  a  mental  chart 
tucked  away  in  their  heads  ...  a  graph  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  their  sales. 

If  your  “CONFIDENCE  CURVE”  is  up 
right  now,  and  you’re  feeling  fine  .  .  .  that’s 
great! 

We  know  a  way  you  can  keep  business 
bright.  Even  improve  it.  The  prescrip¬ 
tion  is  simple,  safe  .  .  .  and  successful. 

Go  right  on  doing  everything  you’re  doing 
now.  Just  add  this  one  vital  ingredient  .  .  . 
Take  the  82  cities  and  towns  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  of  under  100,000  Citv  Zone  .  .  .  a 


market  of  a  million  families.  Percentage¬ 
wise  they  represent  a  big  half  of  this  mighty 
state  market. 

Each  of  these  82  rich  markets  is  wrapped  up 
and  ready  for  economical  selling  .  .  .  thanks 
to  a  strong,  hometown  newspaper.  For  all 
business  is  local  .  .  .  and  the  people  whose 
names  are  printed  in  that  hometown  paper 
are  the  same  people  you  want  to  sell. 

So  our  suggestion  is  simply  that  you  settle 
down  to  some  steady  advertising  in  these  82 
cities  and  towns  .  .  .  and  give  your  “CON¬ 
FIDENCE  CURVE”  another  boost. 


[PSYLVANU 

FOB  UTION 

.  .  .  netv  advertising  profits  in 
Pennsylvania  s  82  cities  and  towns 
under  100,000  city  zone  ...  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  million  newspaper  families 


GET  ACTION  WITH  THESE  STRONG.  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bloomsburg  Press  |M)  •  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public 
Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  |E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  IE)  •  Franklin-News  Herald  |E)  •  Hazleton 
Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
•  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Phillpsburg  Journal  (E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item 
|E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Tyrone  Herald  (E)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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Where’s  Ernie  Sisto? 
He’ll  Fix  It  Good 


By  Jczmes  L  Collings 

THE  SCENE  is  the  Children’s 

Aid  SocieW  or  Ebbetts  Field 
or  the  Red  cTross  or  city  hall  or 
a  beauty  contest  or  just  a  New 
York  City  sidewalk. 

The  scene  is  any  one  of  these 
places.  It  doesn’t  matter.  The 
cry  is  always  the  same. 

Paging  Ernie 

"Where’s  Ernie  Sisto?”  asks 
one  guy.  "Hey,  Ernie,  come 
here  a  second,"  yells  another. 

"Whatsa  matter  with  this - 

- of  a  thing!"  growls 

another. 

The  Ernie  the  guys  want  is 
Ernest  L.  Sisto,  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  is  44,  curly  haired, 
small,  long  nosed.  Ernie  is  Mr. 
Fixit  among  this  town  s  photog¬ 
raphers. 

There's  nothing  he  can't  and 
doesn't  repair — watches,  clocks, 
shutters,  vacuum  cleaners,  elec¬ 
tric  irons,  toasters,  eyeglasses, 
cigaret  lighters,  pocketbooks, 
cars,  kids’  pistols,  radios,  wash¬ 
ing  machines. 

"I  ds  a  lot  of  plumbing,  too,’’ 
adds  Ernie.  "In  fact,  I  think 
people  around  this  office  and  on 
the  outside  search  their  homes 
for  all  kinds  of  items  just  to  see 
if  I  can  fix  them.” 

He’s  seldom  baffled. 

Repairman  for  Free 

In  a  year,  the  affable  Times- 
man  repairs  approximately  500 
watches  and  “maybe  300  or  400 
cameras"  for  friends  and  fellow 
craftsmen,  mostly  for  free.  He 
spends  most  of  his  spare  time 
with  this  avocation,  even  has  a 
small  repair  shop  in  his  office, 
complete  with  tools  yet. 

But  back  to  any  one  of  those 
scenes. 

Ernie  is  just  another  one  of 
the  boys  till  something  goes 
wrong  with  a  camera.  Suppose 
it's  a  sidewalk  assignment. 

Then  Ernie  becomes  the  boy. 
He  takes  out  his  tool  kit,  sits 
down  on  the  curb,  has  the  cam¬ 
era  ready  soon  for  his  friend's 
next  shot. 

He  has  even  repaired  a 
smashed  camera  so  well  that, 
later,  the  fellow  has  come  up 
to  him  and  said,  "Gee,  Ernie,  I 
don’t  know  what  you  did,  but 
my  camera  works  better  now 
than  it  did  before.” 

“I  often  have  fellows  tell  me 
they  wish  I  had  been  around  on 
some  assignment  because  some¬ 
thing  had  gone  screwy  with 
their  equipment,”  Ernie  said  the 
other  day  as  I  caught  him  be¬ 
tween  a  children's  club  and  a 
baseball  game. 

Ernie  counts  among  his  other 
accomplishments  painting,  sculp¬ 
ting  and  winning  awards  in  the 
local  association  ( he's  placed 
every  year  but  one).  And  in¬ 
venting. 

Inventor.  Too 

He  made  the  first  gun  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  front  shutter 
that  was  used  in  New  York  City; 


the  first  focal  plane  synchron¬ 
izer  for  high  speeds  (“it  lay  in 
my  locker  for  several  years”); 
and  the  first  push-in  socket  on 
a  speed  gun. 

And  he  started  the  business 
of  tripping  the  focal  plane  by 
a  remote  control  mechanism  for 
closeups  at  race  tracks  and 
helped  to  design  the  Big  Bertha 
“gear  shift”  for  pre-focusing  on 
each  of  the  four  bases  on  the 
diamond. 

Others  have  made  money  on 
the  things  Ernie  has  invented 
and  started.  But  not  Ernie. 
He's  no  businessman. 

He's  just  a  friendly  fellow 
who’s  glad  to  give  a  free  hand 
to  his  friends  and  to  be  known 
among  them  as  Mr.  Fixit. 

Oh.  Teacherl 

BILL  FINN.  Al  Aumuli.er  and 

Bux  Eckenberg  no  longer 
bring  apples  to  teacher. 

The  apples  are  brought  to 
them  instead.  They  themselves 
are  now  the  teachers. 

These  three,  whose  combined 
years  as  photo  journalists  total 
55,  are  doing  their  share,  class- 
wise,  to  impress  upon  students 
the  ever  -  increasing  importance 
of  photography  in  journalism. 

Let's  take  them  one  at  a  time. 

The  Teacher  Learns 

Al  Aumuller,  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  ...  He  teaches 
press  photography  for  eight 
hours  a  week  to  80  students  at 
the  School  of  Modern  Photogra¬ 
phy  and  New  York  University. 

“Contrary  to  the  old-timers  in 
the  business,”  says  Al,  “the 
present-day  photographer  is  not 
afraid  to  impart  what  he  knows. 
He’s  not  afraid  of  the  compe¬ 
tition.  He  knows  his  stuff  and 
doesn't  have  to  worry. 

“Also,”  he  added,  “this  teach¬ 
ing  is  good  because  you  yourself 
learn  things  as  you  go  along. 
I  believe  press  photography 
should  be  taught  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  journ^Lsm,  whether  he 
or  she  intends  to  make  a  living 
with  a  camera  or  not. 

“Even  reporters-to-be  should 
know  what  makes  a  good  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Teamwork  Advocate 

Bill  Eckenberg,  of  the  New 
York  Times.  .  .  .  Bill  teaches  at 
Columbia  University’s  graduate 
school. 

“I  once  taught  violin,”  re¬ 
ports  the  big  guy.  “I  guess 
that’s  where  my  love  of  teach¬ 
ing  began.  I  feel  that  if  I  can 
help  these  students,  then  I  am 
accomplishing  something  worth 
while.” 

In  his  classes,  Bill,  who  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  the  reporter  and  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  emphasizes  the  fun¬ 
damentals  and  tries  to  “cover 
the  mistakes  photographers  usu¬ 
ally  make.” 

When  the  students  are  finished 
with  his  course,  he  says,  they 


Ernest  L.  Sisto — Mr.  Fixit 


can  handle  ordinary  assign¬ 
ments. 

Bill  Finn,  of  the  New  York 
Journal-American.  .  .  .  This  18 
year  member  of  the  J-A  also 
teaches  at  the  School  of  Modern 
Photography.  He  has  100  stu 
dents  for  12  hours  a  week. 

It’s  fun  for  Bill,  as  it  is  for 
the  other  two. 

"If  you  can  get  me  a  beret 
and  a  chair  with  the  word 
‘Stinkie'  on  the  back  of  it.  then 
I'll  look  like  a  Hollywood  direc¬ 
tor  when  I’m  on  location  with 
the  students,”  he  says. 

It's  fun  for  him.  yet  he  takes 
it  seriously  and  believes  earnest¬ 
ly  that  "schools  cut  learning 
time.” 

"I  think  they  are  an  advan¬ 
tage.”  he  explains.  “They  elimi¬ 
nate  the  trial  and  error  so  many 
of  us  went  through.” 

The  British  Version 

THIS  is  a  two-minute  interview 

with  Percy  W.  Harris,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  I 
caught  him  backstage  at  a  tele¬ 
vision  show  just  before  he  flew 
back  to  London. 

“What  are  the  conditions  over 
there,  Mr.  Harris? 

“Well,”  he  said,  “there  are 
practically  no  new  cameras,  sup¬ 
plies  are  restricted  and  bulbs 
are  only  for  the  press. 

“All  the  bulbs  come  from  Hol¬ 
land  and  each  photographer  is 
limited  to  about  a  dozen  a  day. 

“Of  course,”  he  concluded, 
“the  paper  restriction’s  the 
thing.  The  average  paper  has 
only  four  pages,  so  naturally  the 
output  of  the  photographer  is 
terribly  limited.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

L.  B.  (Squire)  HASKINS,  for¬ 
mer  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  aerial  photographer,  has 
formed  a  guide  service  for  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  parties  in  Texas 
and  Mexico.  He  also  conducts  a 
commercial  studio. 

George  Miixer,  of  the  New 
York  Journal  -  American,  has 
won  the  E.  P.  Dutton  award  for 
the  best  sports  picture  of  1947. 
■ 

On  Oil  Field  Tour 

Houston,  Tex. — More  than  50 
newsmen  and  magazine  writ¬ 
ers  were  guests  of  the  Humble 
Oil  and  R^ning  Co.  on  a  three- 
day  tour  of  drilling  operations 
in  Louisiana  marshlands. 


Teachers  Crave 
More  Lessons 
On  PR  Media 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  School 
teachers  were  so  interested  in  a 
course  on  “The  School  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations"  conducted  by  a 
newsoaper  man  at  the  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Education,  for 
16  weeks  during  the  Spring 
term  that  they  have  asked  for 
more  like  it. 

“The  teachers  as  a  whole 
knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  processes  and  problems 
of  putting  out  a  newspaper,  or 
of  the  other  media  of  public 
relations,”  according  to  Edward 
A.  Walsh  of  the  Pawtucket 
Times,  who  conducted  the 
course. 

The  instructor  brought  into 
the  class  as  lecturers  men  and 
women  who  were  working  in  the 
field  of  public  relations.  Among  ! 
them  were  Lou  Fitzgerald,  head  - 
of  his  own  advertising  agency; 
Harold  Kirby,  State  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  and  Miss 
Nancy  Jordan  and  George  Troy 
of  the  Journal-Bulletin;  John  J. 
Monaghan,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pawtucket  Times;  Buell 
Hudson,  publisher  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Call;  'Vernon  C.  Norton, 
State  House  free-lance  writer, 
and  James  H.  Powers,  head  of 
the  Yankee  Network  Institute. 

To  show  that  the  teachers 
were  anxious  to  learn  about  the  i 
views  of  other  groups  on  edu-  ' 
cation  and  its  problems,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  business  and  the 
professions  addressed  the  class. 

Among  the  needs  the  teachers 
stressed  was  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  read  a  newspaper 
properly,  how  to  listen  to  the 
radio,  how  to  view  the  motion 
pictures.  I 

■ 

Facsimile  on  Campus 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. — Campus 
facsimile  papers  are  now  being  i 
produced  twice  daily  at  the  [ 
University  of  Miami.  The  ma  > 
terial  is  prepared  at  a  U.  of  M. 
laboratory  «'n  the  Miami  Herald 
building.  Recently  a  complete 
edition  of  the  University  of  , 
Miami  Alumni  Bulletin  was 
produced  by  the  facsimile  proc- 
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War  Veterans 
Win  Pulitzer 
Travel  Awards 

Three  1948  graduates  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  will  spend 
the  next  year 
travelling  in  for- 
e  i  g  n  countries 
and  reporting 
what  they  see. 

Winners  of 
the  Pulitzer 
travelling  schol¬ 
arships  are  John 
SLrohmyer,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.; 

William  J.  Jor¬ 
dan.  Massillon, 

Ohio,  and  Paul 
Davis,  Bellows  ^  . 

Falls,  Vt.  Davis 

Three  alternates  are  Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  Blakemore,  Kennett,  Mo.; 
Gary  W.  Ferg^on,  Exeter,  Neb., 
and  Connie  ^y  Morton,  Rock 
Hill.  S.  C. 


Mystery  Sealed 
In  Coineistone 

Alice,  Tex. — Cornerstone  mys¬ 
tery  department; 

How  did  a  Sept.  20,  1912  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
get  into  a  cc^per  box  soldered 
shut  on  July  25,  1912  and  sealed 
into  a  cornerstone  of  the  county 
courthouse  here? 

During  remodeling  of  the 
building  last  week,  the  corner¬ 
stone  box  was  opened.  Official 
photographs,  local  newspaper 
records,  and  memories  of  those 
still  living  attested  the  box  was 
sealed  on  July  25,  1912. 

The  box  was  re-sealed  and  put 
back  into  the  cornerstone  for 
iater  generations  to  figure  out. 


Printers  Kept  Busy 
After  Paper  Ceases 

Minneapolis — A  “partial”  me¬ 
chanical  crew  is  being  kept  busy 
at  the  plant  of  the  Minneapolis 
Times,  which  ceased  publication 
May  15. 

Lyle  K.  Anderson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  which  published  the 
Times,  said  the  composing  room 
employes  still  at  work  in  the 
old  Times  plant,  are  “helping 
take  some  of  the  burden  off  the 
crowded  Star  and  Tribune  me¬ 
chanical  department  until  our 
new  enlarged  facilities  are  com¬ 
pleted  later  this  year.” 

Compositors  at  the  Times 
building  are  setting  both  live 
display  advertising  and  “bogus.” 


Trustees  Appointed 
For  Toronto  Bequest 

Toronto — Three  trustees  have 
been  named  by  the  Toronto 
Sick  Children’s  Hospital  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  assets  of  the  John 
Ross  Robertson  estate,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Under  the  Robertson  will, 
the  Telegram  is  to  be  sold  fol¬ 
lowing  death  of  the  last  survi¬ 
vor  of  the  immediate  family. 
-Mrs.  Jessie  Cameron,  widow  of 
John  Ross  Robertson,  died  in 
September,  1947.  The  estate 
and  proceeds  from  the  sale  will 
go  to  the  hospital.  Trustees  are 
Alfred  Newton  Mitchell,  Walter 
Lockhart  Gordon  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


MORE 


Strohmyer  Jorden 


The  scholarships  are  provided 
by  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph 
F^tzer  to  enable  graduates  of 
the  school  to  travel  abroad. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  also 
named  the  recipients  of  two  | 
$215  Sackett  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships.  They  are  Miss  Ursula 
Gross  of  Capetown,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  Mr.  Ferguson. 
These  fellowships,  established 
by  the  late  Col.  Henry  Wood¬ 
ward  Sackett,  counsel  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  are 
given  to  students  for  proficiency 
in  courses  on  newspaper  law. 

The  five  men  on  the  list  of 
Pulitzer  scholarship  winners  are 
all  war  veterans  and  three  have 
worked  on  newspapers. 

Strohmyer  has  worked  with 
the  Nazareth  (Pa.)  Item  and 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

Jorden  served  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Vineyard  Gazette,  Edgar-  I 
town.  Mass.  Earlier  this  year  j 
he  won  the  $250  scholarship  set  | 
IV  by  the  Foreign  Press  Asso-  , 
ciation. 

Ferguson  has  been  a  Hitch¬ 
cock  scholar  from  Nebraska. 
This  award  of  $1,000  is  given 
annually  to  a  young  Nebraska 
journalist  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  Hitch¬ 
cock  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Senator  Hitchcock, 
founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

Morton  has  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rock  Hill  ( S.  C. ) 
Evening  Herald. 

Miss  Gross  was  born  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  while  her  father  was  sta¬ 
tioned  there  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  Her  father  is  Felix 
Gross,  director  and  managing 
editor  of  the  International  Press 
Agency,  South  Africa. 


TELETYPESETTERS 

are  on  the  way... 


to  meet  the  need  for 

MORE 


TYPE  IN  LESS  TIME 

The  demand  for  Teletypesetter,  particularly  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  has  reached  a  record  hiprh. 

Teletypesetter  production  has  been  stepped  up  to 
meet  this  need. 

If  you  are  a  publisher  or  a  job  printer,  learn  how  you 
can  keep  your  composing  machines  operating  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity  all  the  time.  Write  today  to 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 

1400  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III. 

ETELETyPESETTERl 

MG.u.s.RKr.omci 
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Curran  to  Head 
British  U.P. 
After  July  1 


Roving  Show 

By  Carle  Hodge 

King  Features  Syndicate's 
"Fifty  Years  of  the  Comics”  ex¬ 
hibit  has  become  a  roadshow. 

It  ended  a  long,  crowded  run 
last  week  at  New  York  City’s 
Museum  of  Science  and  Indus¬ 
try  and  will  be  shown  this 
month  in  California  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Twenty-three  of  the  33  giant 
color  panels  which  tell  the 
comics’  story  —  from  the  Yel¬ 
low  Kid  to  Steve  Canyon  — 
will  be  unveiled  at  California 
Newspaper  Publishc  -m  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting.  June  18  at  Stan¬ 
ford.  The  other  11  will  be 
shown  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June 
10-12,  during  that  state’s  con¬ 
vention. 

Later,  ‘‘Fifty  Years"  will  be 
displayed,  in  March,  by  the  St. 

Petersburg  ( Fla. )  Times  and 
other  papers  which  request  it. 

The  exhibit  originally  was 
prepared  by  King  for  the  ANPA 
convention. 

During  its  Manhattan  run  at 
Radio  City,  the  Museum  cited 
King  and  the  New  York  Hearst 
papers,  the  Mirror  and  Journai- 
American,  for  the  ‘‘entertain¬ 
ment  and  education”  they  have 
presented  through  the  funnies. 

Feature  Notes 

WHEN  I  WAS  A  TEENER,  by- 

lined  each  day  by  a  different 
celebrity,  is  a  new  250-word 
Press  Features  column.  Bernard 
Baruch.  Betty  Grable,  Erskine 
Caldwell  are  among  those  who 
will  write  of  their  youth.  First 
release  is  June  14. 

H.  C.  Detje’s  news  background 
maps,  which  appeared  during 
the  war  in  PM,  now  are  syndi¬ 
cated  by  King  Features.  Detje 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost 
map  artists.  He  is  drawing  two  People 

to  three  weekly.  GUS  EDSON,  who  draws  the 

King  also  has  taken  over  Gumps  for  Chicago  Tribune- 
Grandma,  Charles  Kuhn’s  four-  New  York  News  Syndicate,  has 


Montreal — Robert  W.  Keyser- 
lingk,  managing  director  of  the 
British  United  Press,  Ltd.,  has 
announced  the  election  of  Philip 
A.  Curran  as  a  director  of  BUP 
At  the  same  time,  Keyserlingii 
announced  that  Curran  would 
succeed  him  as  managing  direc 
tor  of  the  BUP  effective  July  l, 


when  Keyserlingk  will  assume 
his  new  duties  as  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  Cam¬ 
pion  Press,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal 
He  is  also  president  of  Palm 
Publishers  Press  Services,  Ltd., 
which  holds  world  rights  of  Igor 
Gouzenko’s  books. 

Curran  was  for  two  years 
after  the  war  general  manager 
of  the  British  United  Press  and 
the  United  Press  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  During  tlut 
time  he  reorganized  these  ser- 
column  strip  about  a  tomboyish  been  named  Cartoonist  Father  vices  in  Australasia  and  nego- 
old  lady.  of  the  Year  by  the  National  tiated  contracts  with  the  Aus- 

Another  change  is  Elise  Mor-  Fathers  Day  Committee.  tralian  Associated  Press,  the 

row's  weekly  satire  column  on  James  Winn,  with  the  CT-NYN  Australian  Broadcasting  Com- 
the  Washington  social  scene,  traffic  department  the  past  two  mission,  and  the  New  Zealand 
Capital  Capers.  It  now  is  being  years,  has  resigned  to  go  on  ac-  Press  Associatiori. 
distributed  by  New  York  Post  tive  duty  with  the  Navy.  Keyserlingk  joined  the  United 

Syndicate.  On  a  10-day  jaunt  through  Press  in  1930.  He  has  been 

Flash!  Joe  Palooka  finds  Ann  South  America  is  United  Fea-  nianaging  director  of  the  BUP 
Howe!  After  a  year-and-a-half-  tures  columnist  Robert  C.  since  1938.  Before  iSien  he  was 
long  search.  Ham  Fisher’s  pa-  Ruark.  He’ll  return  to  cover  the  general  manager  of  the  Euro- 
tient  pugilist,  accompanied  by  GOP  convention.  pean  Continental  service  of  the 

appropriate  promotion  from  Me-  ■  United  Press. 

Naught  Syndicate,  finally  found  HD  riroiin  FIprt<5  Keyserlingk  and  Curran  were 

hu!  amnesia  victim-fiancee  this  associated  in  the  expansion  of 

his  amnesia  victim  iiancee  inis  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Seymour  the  British  United  Press  on  the 

Althen,  Two  Rivers  Daily  Re-  Pacific  Coast  in  1937-38,  when 
c»'i  II'  porter,  has  been  elected  chair  the  Vancouver  bureau  of  the 

otilwell  s  atory  man  of  the  Wisconsin  Associ-  british  U.P.  was  established. 

PRESS  FEATURES  will  release  ated  Press  Managin,^  Editors  Keyserlingk  served  with  the 
The  Stilwell  Papers  as  a  25-  Association.  Leo  V.  Gannon,  Unit^  Press  as  foreign  corres- 
installment,  30,000-word  conden-  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette,  is  ponoent,  bureau  manager  and 
sation  beginning  July  25.  vice-chairman.  Named  to  the  the  Continental  department! 

Vinegar  Joe’s  diaries  and  let-  AP  continuing  study  committee  general  manager  in  London, 
ters  were  edited  and  arranged  were:  W.  C.  Janson,  Marinette  Berlin,  Zurich,  Paris,  Rome, 
by  Theodore  H.  White,  coauthor  ,Eagle-Star;  Roy  L.  Bangsberg,  Madrid  and  on  other  European 
of  Thunder  Out  of  China,  and  La  Crosse  Tribune;  Harold  assignments, 
the  condensation  prepared  by  Maier,  Sheboygan  Press;  D.  E.  The  Campion  Press,  Ltd.  has 
Fritz  Silber,  an  assistant  Press  Whelan,  Eau  Claire  Leader-  been  organized  to  carry  on  a 
Features  editor.  Telegram,  and  A.  J.  Mace,  Osh-  number  of  publishing  plans  in- 

kosh  Northwestern.  eluding  a  Catholic  weekly. 


Jimmy  Hatlo  (left),  creator  of  ’’They'll  Do  It  Every  Time"  and  "Little 
Iodine."  looks  on  as  Sumner  Collins,  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American,  receives  a  Certificate  of  Merit  from 
Robert  P.  Shaw,  director  of  the  New  York  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry.  The  Museum  featured  the  KFS-sponsored  “Fifty  Years  of 
the  Comics”  exhibit  ond  made  the  award  to  Hearst  publishing  inter¬ 
ests  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  reader  entertainment. 


'  /  Hitting  the  "ExclHsivcs" 

y  Time  After  Time 

y^  Draw  your  own  bow  and  arrow 

i  on  this  target  for  major  news 

events,  national  and  Interna- 
tlonal.  The  Capital  Is  a  natural 
center  for  specialized  newspaper 
wt  writing  and  writers.  It  Is  now 

I"  ■  possible  to  have  virtually  your 

f  M  OWN  Washington  Correspond- 

ent  on  the  scene  ...  at  negll- 
glble  expense. 

^  WASHINGTON 

NEWS  WHIFFS 

as  written  with  intimate  skill  by  the  popular  Esther 
Van  Waconer  Tufty,  Is  a  hirhiy  personalized  Capital 
feature.  When  news  breaks  about  YOUR  city  or 
area,  she  gives  you  an  exclusive  “News  Bulls-eye”. 
Her  material  is  always  different,  readable.  No 
obligation  for  convincing  samples. 

Hsleased  from  Capital  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO 

30  Jevraaf  Sqiarc,  Jarsay  City,  N.  J. 


W6Stern  of  the  new  school 

. . .  helpless  victims  in  the  ruthless  war  of 
rival  railroad  systems  to  control  a  vast,  new 
lawless  country  . . .  w  here  a  man  who  wanted 
justice  had  to  make  his  own! . . .  realistic 
re-creation  ot  the  West,  with  action  enough  to  hold 
readers  issue  after  issue! . . .  ROYAL  GORGE 
by  Peter  Dawson,  illustrated  by  Lealand  Gustavson 
. . .  thirty-seven  installments,  starting  June  21st... 

Ask  for  proofs  and  prices  . . .  today! 


L.A.  Merchants  Share 
In  Newspaper  Project 
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Lasts  73  Years! 


^dded  to  this  is  information 
newly-mcorpr^at^  Angeles  received  by  E&P  that  certain 

^"nn^^hP^nnhlVi^L^tfnns^siHo’  tha  "cwspaper  departmental  heads 
,,  9?  pubhcatKms  side,  the  have  been  sought  out  quietly 

??  Luce,  and  and  asked  if  they  choose  to  cast 

af George  C.  Dieh^rrSles  new  venture. 

L  Silliman,  and  James  A.  As  for  a  portion  of  the  who  s 
Linen,  III.  James  Parton  re-  ^ho  in  business  listed  among 
sign^  from  Time  to  become  ,  f  investors,  all  hive  power- 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  seven  and  established  connections 
neighborhood  newspapers  ^ur-  though  this  is  a  private  venture 
chased  by  the  new  corporation  their  own. 
from  F.  C.  Roueche,  president.  For  example,  aviation  is  rep- 
Homes  Newspapers,  Inc.  resented  by  Don  Douglas,  Santa 

Aside  from  changing  the  Monica  aircraft  executive,  and 
names  of  all  newspapers  of  the  Peter  Beasley,  former  Lockheed 
group  to  Independent — two  pre-  president;  department  stores  by 
viously  bore  that  name  —  the  Charles  S.  Thomas,  president, 
new  publishing  company  to  date  Foreman  &  Clark;  W.  J.  Brun- 
has  stood  firm  on  the  veiled  an-  mark,  vicepresident.  May  Co. 
nouncement  made  by  Parton  at  and  Edward  W.  Carter,  vice- 
the  time  the  purchase  was  an-  president,  Broadway  Stores; 
nounced.  That  follows:  manufacturing,  bv  Leonard  K. 

“We  are  convinced  that  the  Firestone,  president,  western 
greater  Los  Angeles  area  offers  division.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
a  unique  newspaper  opportun-  ber  Co.,  and  Morris  Pendleton, 
ity.  No  other  city  in  the  world  president,  Plomb  Tool  Co.,  and 
has  such  a  combination  of  exu-  the  motion  pictures  oy  David 
berant  growth,  geographic  de-  Loew,  chairman.  Enterprise 
centralization  and  intelligent  Productions,  and  Mervyn  Le- 
well  to-do  citizenry.  The  news-  Roy,  producer-director  of  Metro- 
papers  we  have  purchased  are  Goldwyn-Mayer. 
important  and  thriving.  They  Reese  H.  Taylor,  president, 
are  already  doing  a  good  job  Union  Oil  Co.,  withdrew  afler 
of  serving  their  sections  of  this  jiig  name  appeared  on  the  origi- 
fast-growing  city.  We  hope  to  nal  incorporation  papers  as  a 
expand  and  improve  that  ser-  director.  Outlook  reported, 
vice,  but  for  the  time-being  no  ^ 

major  changes  are  contem- 

.  European  Newsmen  Fly 

To  which  the  Santa  Monica  „  it  i  i 

Daily  Outlook  has  stated:  To  MR  A  Assembly 

Confirmation  oi  a  runior  Newspapermen  from  Italy, 
which  has  been  cir^lated  for  Germany,  Denmark  and  Great 
Mme  time,  that  (Henry  R. )  Britain  were  in  the  party  of  70 
Luce  was  interested  m  the  Los  European  statesmen  and  indus- 

trial  leaders  aboard  chartered 
planes  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
Sese  (partresT  a?rim.p^eSfd  Assembly  for  Moral  Re- 

with  the  Evident  delire  o^f  Luce  Armament  which  opened  this 
a  h!l%7socilter?rm°ake^^^^  Hollywood  Bowl, 

unobtrusive  entrance  into  the  t-'Os  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  field  by  acquiring  Among  the  German  delegates 
for  their  initial  distribution  a  is  Dr.  H.  Katzenberger,  chief  of 
string  of  suburban  throwaway  the  Press  Bureau  of  the  Minis- 
newspapers  which  hardly  have  ter-President  of  North  Rhine- 
been  noticed  hereto  by  the  Los  Westphalia  (Ruhr),  who  is  well 
Angeles  dailies.  known  as  an  editor  and  journal- 

“It  was  pointed  out  that  Luce,  ist  for  the  Catholic  press  in  his 
who  never  before  has  engaged  country.  Representing  Italy  is 
in  publishing  a  daily  newspaper,  Umberto  Calosso,  editor  of  the 
would  not  be  interested  in  the  Socialist  paper  TJmanita,  mem- 
Roueche  string  except  as  a  ber  of  Parliament  and  secretary 
P"n|board  to  the  metropoll-  of  the  Saragat  Socialist  Workers 
tan  field.  Party,  who  was  interned  by  Mus- 

And  concerning  the  new  corn-  solini  during  the  war.  Miss 
pany.  Fortnight,  California  Gudrun  Egebjerg  is  covering  for 
ewsmagazine,  said;  ^be  oldest  newspaper  in  Europe, 

noni  appeared  that  the  Inde-  ^^e  Berlingske  Tidende  of  Co 
pendent  group  was  treading  nenhaeen 
lightly  where  Marshall  Field  P  ®  ^ 

rushed  in.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  determination  to  avoid  the  Tnno«' 

cold  shower  shock  of  plunging  Jones 

into  immediate  competition  with  Houston,  Tex.  —  Jesse  Jones, 
Los  Angeles’  four  dailies,  to  publisher  of  the  Houston  Chron- 
sidestep  the  mistakes  which  tele,  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  an- 
brought  headaches  and  deficits  nounced  a  gift  of  $25,000  for 
to  Field’s  New  York  PM  and  scholarships  at  Southwestern 
Chicasfo  Sun.  It  was  a  new  ap-  University  at  Georgetown,  Tex. 
proach  to  the  risky  business  of  Mr.  Jones  gave  $25,000  in  1907 
mehopolitan  newspaper  pub-  to  the  university  to  endow  a 
lishing.  For  one  thing,  it  guar-  chair  of  the  Bible. 
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After  publishing  Dr.  George  W.  Crane’s  column  sirKe  June, 
1935 — Publisher  John  H.  Perry  (right)  meets  the  distinguished 
psychologist  for  the  first  time,  April  14, 1948. 


W'hcn  Dr.  George  W.  Crane  first  offered 
his  "Worry  Clinic,"  (originally,  “Case 
Records  of  a  Psychologist”;  he  had 
already  spent  lU  years  in  preparation 
adding  an  M.D.  to  his  Ph.D  and  other 
degrees.  He  l^ncw  it  would  succeed. 

Hut  newspaper  men  were  uniformly 
skeptical  until  Mr.  John  H.  Perry, 
sensing  the  feature’s  public  service 
value,  ilecided  to  try  it  out  in  his 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal.  It  started 
early  in  June,  1935  and  hasn’t  missed 
an  issue  since. 

Succe.ss,  immediate  and  impressive  was 
evidenced  by  a  floixl  of  letters  that  is 
still  going — and  growing.  In  fact.  Dr. 

Crane  now  credits  Journal  readers  with 
over  30,000  of  the  millions  of  letters 
which  Worry  Clinic  has  brought  in 
since  its  debut. 

.^fter  this  convincing  initial  success, 
one  paper  after  another  took  on  “Worry 
Clinic”  anti  virtually  without  exception, 
they,  too,  have  run  it  continuously  ever 
since.  If,  therefore,  you’re  looking  for 
a  feature  of  universal  appeal  that 
renders  a  valued  community  service — 
that  starts  fast  and  never  slows  down 
— here’s  one  that  has  proved  its  worth 
6  days  a  week — 52  weeks  a  year  for 
nearly  13  years.  Mail  the  coupon  below 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  BOX  F357.  MELLOTT,  IND. 

Rush  information  on  features  checked  below: 

□  THE  WORRY  CLINIC  □  QUIZ  HALL 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane  Wilton  E.  Hall 

□  FARM  &  GARDEN  FAX  □  DR.  CRANE’S  RADIO  PROGRAM 

R.  Milton  Carleton  (Psychology  in  .4ction) 

□  ALT^  STAIRS 

*4l^^ohn  Mari’in  East 

NEWSPAPER  . . 

ADDRESS  . . 

CITY  &  ZONE  .  -  STATE  . 


&RAM —  (S  times  weekly) — Coast- 
to-coast  smash  hit,  endorsed  by  com¬ 
munity  leaders  everywhere.  Over  350 
programs  already  transcribed;  more  in 
preparation. 

FARM  &  GARDEN  FAX- (3 

times  weekly) — by  R.  Milton  Carleton, 
Ph.D.,  noted  garden  leader — writer — 
Mutual  Network  commentator — author¬ 
itative — entertaining — genuinely  help¬ 
ful. 

ALTAR  STAIRS  -(7  times  weekly) 

— by  Dr.  John  Marvin  Rast,  Pres. 
Lander  College.  Inspirational  150-word 
sermonettes  with  dramatic  short-story 
appeal. 

QUIZ  HALL  —(6  times  weekly) — by 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  distinguished  Southern 
journalist.  Unique  3-way  format  ap¬ 
peals  to  all  ages. 

M.iil  coupon  below  for  rates — sample 
releases — complete  information. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

Bex  F357,  MeHoH,  Indiana 


Bigart  Going 
Back  to  Greece 


To  Resume  Job 


Homer  Bigart  will  return  to 
Greece  soon  to  resume  his  re¬ 
ports  of  the  situation  there,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Bigart  replying  to  recent 
criticism  by  Dwight  Griswold, 
head  of  U.  S.  mission  in  Greece. 

Coincidentally,  Griswold  left 
Washington  this  week  to  return 
to  his  post  at  Athens. 

“I  am  sorry,”  «#ote  Bigart 
from  Belgrade,  "to  wash  dirty 
linen  under  a  Belgrade  dateline, 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  Mr,  Gris¬ 
wold.  He  waited  a  week  after 
my  departure  across  the  frontier 
before  he  let  loose  his  blast. 

"All  the  incidents  he  mentions 
in  his  letter  had  taken  place  at 
least  two  weeks  before  I  left 
Athens.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  he  waited  so  long  to 
unburden  himself.  I  think  he 
should  have  granted  me  a 
chance  to  answer  his  grave 
charges  while  I  was  still  in 
Greece.” 

Griswold  had  accused  Bigart 
of  presenting  a  distorted  picture 
•f  Greece  and  denied  Bigart 's 
report  of  a  "police  state”  there. 

As  an  example  of  the  "ripe  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold  sat  down  and  wrote  my 
editor,”  Bigart  related: 

"Athens  is  a  jungle  of  intrigue, 
hatred,  spiteful  pettiness,  where 
the  art  of  character  assassina¬ 
tion  has  acquired  a  certain  Le¬ 
vantine  finesse.  An  American 
correspondent  who  deviates 
from  the  official  line  imme¬ 
diately  receives  a  barrage  of 
abuse  from  the  Athens  press  and 
frigid  treatment  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy. 

"Doors  will  close  to  you  unless 
you  get  rid  of  your  present 
stringer  (local  informant),  I  was 
warned  by  the  deans  of  the 
Anglo-American  press  two  days 
after  my  arrival  in  Athens.  The 
man  in  question  had  been  rec¬ 
ommended  to  me  by  the  late 
George  Polk.  He  had  been  con¬ 
fined  temporarily  by  the  British 
in  Egypt  during  the  war  as  a 
Communist  suspect,  but  later 
was  given  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
As  a  radical  he  was  slightly  to 
the  Left  of  Senator  Taft. 

"Yet  all  during  the  time  he 
was  in  my  employ  Royalist  pa¬ 
pers  harped  that  he  was  a  Red. 
and  Mr.  Griswold's  press  section 
went  to  devious  lengths  to  ex¬ 
clude  him  from  the  weekly  off- 
the-record  press  conferences  of 
Mr.  Griswold. 

"Knowing  that  he  worked  for 
an  American  Journal  on  which 
sobriety  is  esteemed,  the  Greek 
Foreign  Office  sent  a  letter  to 
his  editor  charging  that  on  one 
occasion  he  arrived  in  their  pres¬ 
ence  obviously  intoxicated  and 
uttering  shocking  oaths.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  view  of  certain  State 
Department  officials  that  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  in  Greece 
should  give  their  exclusive  at¬ 
tention  to  the  business  of  saving 
Greece  from  Communism,  which 
they  apparently  believe  is  a  fate 
worse  than  Fascism.  We  are 
expected  to  avert  our  eyes  from 


the  suppression  of  basic  liber¬ 
ties,  from  the  mass  arrests  and 
mass  executions  of  ‘bandits,'  the 
closing  of  the  ‘bandit’  press,  the 
arrest  of  ‘bandit’  newsmen  and 
finally  the  shipping  of  whole 
boatloads  of  ‘bandits’  to  exile  in 
the  islands.” 


Protagonist 
For  AM  Papers 
Dies  at  31 


James  N.  Alsop  was  associate 
editor  of  the  evening  Greenville 
( Miss. )  Delta  Democrat-Times 
when  he  asserted  that  young 
publishers  ought  to  go  into  the 
morning  field.  He  took  his  own 
advice,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1946  founded  the  morning 
Greenwood  (Miss.)  Morning 
Star.  Now,  he  is  dead. 

Alsop.  31,  collapsed  while 
pitching  a  softball  game.  May 
28.  His  star  had  taken  him  far, 
and  the  Morning  Star  is  to  go 
on  under  direction  of  his 
brother,  A.  B.  Archer,  Jr. 

Alsop,  a  combat  infantry  of¬ 
ficer  with  service  in  the  Pacific 
Theatre,  began  his  newspaper 
career  11  years  ago  on  the 
Greenwood  Commonwealth. 


cm  to  Offer 
Radio  Service 
In  Chicago 


^  jMi< 
Aic 


Judge  Jesse  L  Rogers  (left),  after 
dismissing  contempt  citation,  con¬ 
gratulates  Nat  Caldwell,  reporter 
for  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  for 
his  expose  of  liquor  conditions. 


Judge  Frees 
Reporter,  Then 
Adds  Praise 


(J^tiituarp 


Boyd  M.  Ogelsby,  69,  life  in¬ 
surance  general  agent,  and  one¬ 
time  advertising  manager  of  the 
now-suspended  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph,  recently. 

Charles  H.  Greathouse.  90,  re¬ 
tired,  May  24  in  a  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  hospital.  He  was  first 
associated  with  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and  later 
went  to  Washington  as  staff  cor¬ 
respondent.  In  1900  he  became 
editor  of  publications  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Earl  J.  Wheeler,  54,  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  May  27.  He 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
in  1925  and  later  was  a  member 
of  the  staffs  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  the  Times. 

James  L.  Tally,  61,  former 
editor  of  the  Goliad  (Tex.)  Ad¬ 
vance-Guard,  past  president  of 
the  South  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  past  president  of  the 
Texas  Editors  Association,  in 
Victoria,  Tex.,  May  22. 

Wilbur  Hall,  64,  former  San 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Examiner 
columnist,  novelist  and  radio 
script  author.  May  25  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif. 

William  Martin  Camp,  38, 
author  and  newspaper  man,  a 
suicide  at  his  Napa,  Calif.,  ranch 
home.  Memorial  Day.  He  was 
with  the  Honolulu  (T.H. )  Pan- 
Pacific  Press,  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  and  Times  Herald, 
Shanghai  News  Services  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
once  was  journalism  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Califopiia. 

Arthur  Semple,  35,  r^mrter 
for  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  and  a  correspondent  for  the 
Neuj  York  Herald  Tribune,  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger  and 
Sunday  Call,  May  31.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  American  Newspaper 
Guild  activities. 


Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Contempt 
charges  were  dismissed  May  31 
by  a  Tennessee  circuit  judge 
against  Nat  Caldwell,  a  reporter 
for  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
who  refused  to  reveal  news 
sources  in  his  exposure  of  An¬ 
derson  County’s  liquor  racket. 

Circuit  Judge  Jesse  L.  Rogers 
said: 

“The  press  must  of  necessity 
get  its  information  through 
others.  Much  is  given  in  con¬ 
fidence  and  I  am  unable  to  hold 
the  witness  in  contempt  on  this 
matter.  It’s  true,  it  is  hard  to 
have  serious  charges  made 
against  public  officials  on  hear¬ 
say  evidence,  but  at  times  much 
good  has  been  done  in  this  way. 
It  puts  us  all  on  our  guard  and 
makes  us  ask  ourselves.  ‘Lord, 
is  it  I’?” 

After  court  adjourned.  Judge 
Rogers  said  to  Caldwell  “Mr. 

'  Caldwell,  your  articles  were  a 
thing  of  permanent  good  for 
Anderson  County.” 

The  session  before  Judge 
Rogers  lasted  less  than  three 
minutes. 

Caldwell  appeared  before  an 
Anderson  County  Grand  Jury 
last  week  and  refused  to  dis¬ 
close  his  sources  of  information. 

J,  W.  West,  president,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association,  said 
he  was  asking  the  association’s 
legislative  committee  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  Caldwell  case  with  a 
view  to  introducing  legislation 
protecting  newsmen  in  perform¬ 
ance  of  ^eir  duties  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Tennessee  Legis¬ 
lature. 


States  Spending 
$5,160,000  on  Ads 


Chicago  —  Directors  of  City!  • 
News  Bureau  have  voted  to  SJfv*” 
make  available  to  local  radio  sta- 1 
tions  the  complete  CNB  newi  Sli  ^ 
report  in  the  same  manner  it  ij  “r"  “ 
now  furnished  to  newspapen,  akpr 
according  to  Isaac  Gershmao,  ®  j™ 
general  manager  of  the  Bureau, 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  pro- 1 
cess  the  news  for  radio  statiow,  [ 
but  they  will  receive  the  com-  f  ^  f( 
plete  report,  the  directors  de  “itj, 
cided. 

The  service  will  be  offered  to  jifle  ] 
stations  on  the  same  CNB  for. 
mula  used  in  determinini 

cnarges  to  newspapers,  making  jim  ( 
it  available  on  the  basis  of  time  n. 
on  the  air  by  each  station,  ^ 

Gershman  stated.  CNB  officioS 
have  yet  to  determine  whether  |  Sh°er 
the  service  will  be  offered  on  i 
contract  basis,  or  whether  sta 
tions  will  be  accepted  as  asso- 
ciate  members. 

On  the  basis  of  168  hours  i  *  ^^2 
week  as  total  time  on  the  air, 

CNB  has  worked  out  a  cost  for- 
mula  according  to  the  percent-  f*® gg 
age  of  each  station’s  time  on  the 
air.  Those  with  80%  or  more 
would  pay  $150  a  week  for  the  y.,., 
service:  those  with  60%  or  over,  „hpr 
$112.50,  and  those  with  less  than 
60%.  $75.  In  addition,  the  sU- 
tions  will  pay  their  own  teletype  m  ir 
service  charges.  CNB  has  a  stall  * 
of  50.  gjj3 

Earl  Bush,  formerly  of  CNB  goub 


Forty-five  states  are  spending 
$5,160,000  this  year  to  advertise 
their  industrial,  agricultural  and 
recreational  advantages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Council  of  State  Gov¬ 
ernments,  Chicago. 

New  York  leads  with  an  ap¬ 
propriation  <  of  $826,000,  the 
Council  said.  Other  large  ad¬ 
vertisers  are:  Washington,  $820,- 
000;  Florida,  $385,000;  Okla¬ 
homa,  $207,0i00;  Pennsylvania, 
$200,000;  Michigan,  $200,000; 
North  Carolina,  $150,000. 


and  now  operating  Community  j  er  fi 


News  Service,  has  entered  the 
radio  field,  offering  special  local 
news  coverage.  He  has  installed 
his  service  at  WBBM,  local  CK 
outlet,  and  WIND,  owned  in  part 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  on 
a  trial  basis. 


Mob  Wrecks  Plant 
Of  Panama  American 

Panama  City  —  The  printing 
plant  of  Panama  American  wai 
a  shambles  this  week  after  mobs 
broke  in  and  wrecked  machln 
ery.  Damage  was  estimated  at 
$50,000. 

The  mobs  were  reportedly 
composed  of  opponents  to  the 
candidacy  of  Arnulfo  Arias  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic 
Arias,  a  brother  of  ex-President 
Harmodio  Arias,  publisher  of 
the  newspaper,  received  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes  in  the  first  offi¬ 
cial  count  of  ballots. 

It  was  estimated  that  200  shots 
were  fired  while  the  mobs 
smashed  the  protecting  grille 
over  windows,  entered  the  plant 
and  smashed  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  equipment. 

The  wife  of  Editor  Roberto 
Arias,  her  16-months-old  twin 
daughters  and  three-weeks-oM 
son  were  terrified  in  an  upper 
floor  of  the  building. 

Police  Chief  Col.  Jose  A.  Re- 
mon,  a  bitter  foe  of  Arias,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  scene  and  expres¬ 
sed  regret. 


Student  Buys  Weekly 

Ownership  of  New  Castle 
(Va.)  Record,  weekly,  has  b<» 
acquired  by  W.  S.  Allen,  29, 
Washington  and  Lee  student. 
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w*  crofilm  equipment,  is  enabling  and  WGN,  Inc.,  will  have  indi- 

jyUCrOlllUl  V^UXl  that  newspaper  to  file  more  than  vidual  microfilmed  file^  and  an 

,  .  Y  ■  270  times  as  much  material  in  accompanying  reader.  Micro- 

Zmq  1 .1  Oy fTT*!  Cf n  the  same  space  previously  used,  film  thus  may  eventually  replace 

Microfilm  equipment  consists  clippings  in  the  editorial  refer- 

Pilgac  of  three  units — a  combined  cam-  ence  room. 

V/**  X  xx^o  gj.g  printer,  a  processor,  ■ 

Wider  application  of  the  new  and  a  screen  reader — with  which  fm _ _ 

microfilm  reader  which  permits  original  material  can  be  photo-  t.-rOrresponaeniS  xUnu 
both  easy  reading  of  16  nun.  graphed  and  processed  on  35  Now  Totals  SI 8.000 
^  jggg  than  an  hour, 

is  and  reproduced  by  projection 
on  a  glass  screen.  A  100-foot 
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microfilm  and  copying  of  the 
film  on  photographic  paper,  '- 

advocated  by  Ralph  J.  Shoe-  „  _  _ 

maker,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour-  spool  of  film  records  the  con- 
ier  Journal  and  Times,  librar-  tents  of  three  filing-cabinet 
ian.  drawers,  and  45  such  spools  can 

Mr.  Shoemaker  is  anxious  to  be  stored  in  a  drawer  less  than 
see  such  improvements  extend-  half  the  size  of  those  now  used, 
ed  for  newspaper  librarians  When  any  microfilmed  rec-  are 
with  35  mm.  film.  The  Amer-  ord  is  to  be  consulted,  a  master 
ican  Optical  Company’s  Scien-  1. 

tific  Instrument  Division,  Buf-  tains  it.  _ ^ —  — - -  -  - 

falo,  N.  Y.,  has  developed  the  from  the  files  and  run  through  Kirtland;  secretary  and  assistant  journal 
new  microfilm  reader  for  16  mm.  the  film  reader  until  the  rec-  .-.i-j- 

film  (See  E&P  May  8,  p.  62).  ord  appears  on  the  screen. 

Dwveloping  35  mm.  Device  100-foot  spool  can 

,  .  scanned  in  one  minute. 

The  company  has  informed 

Shoemaker  that  there  is  in  de¬ 
velopment  stage  a  35  mm.  micro¬ 
film  reader  for  newspaper  li¬ 
braries  which  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  the  market  in  about 
a  year,  which  will  make  photo- 
paphic  prints. 

Shoemaker  sees  the  need  for 
the  microfilming  of  newspapers 
to  get  away  from  clipping  files, 
especially  in  view  of  the  varied 
quality  of  newsprint  in  recent 
years.  He  also  believes  that 
when  the  35  mm.  machine  is  de¬ 
veloped  it  will  open  up  the 
field  for  weekly  newspapers  to 
go  into  microfilming. 

“The  past  year  our  clipping 
files  grew  to  the  extent  of  eight 
double-compartment,  nine-draw¬ 
er  filing  cabinets,”  Shoemaker 
told  E&P.  “At  this  rate  every 
10  years  we  will  have  added  80 
cabinets  and  the  big  question  is 
where  will  we  eventually  put 
all  these?’ 

Need  for  Microfilming 
"The  newspaper  librarian 
must  look  to  the  future  and 
make  his  plans.  Already  in 
clipping  files  the  older  clippings 
are  beginning  to  yellow  and 
crumble.  It  is  becoming  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  librarians 
to  microfilm  their  files  and  to 
start  indexing  all  the  outstand¬ 
ing  local  news  before  it  is  too 
late.” 

Shoemaker  believes  new  de¬ 
vices  will  eventually  eliminate 
clipping  files  in  newspaper  li¬ 
braries  and  thereby  solve  the 
problem  of  continual  expansion. 

“It  will  be  a  blessing  to  give 
reporters  and  editors  photogra¬ 
phic  prints  of  news  articles  in 
a  couple  of  minutes  and  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  return 
of  same,”  he  added. 

Cut  Down  Index  Files 
The  index  can  be  accumu¬ 
lative  and  periodically  it,  too, 
can  be  microfilmed,  said  Shoe¬ 
maker. 

In  this  connection.  Shoemaker 
asserted  that  a  newspaper  li¬ 
brarian  can  eliminate  in  his  in¬ 
dex  all  articles  having  no  his¬ 
torical  importance  to  the  city, 
state  or  nation,  such  as  minor 
accidents,  petty  thefts,  small 
fires,  etc. 

Chicago  System 
CHICAGO  —  Reorganization  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  cen¬ 
tral  file  system,  using  new  mi- 
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Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer-  Fairchild  Publications  has  just 
ica  has  approximately  $18,000  m  opened  its  new  12  story  build- 
its  Correspondents  Fund,  it  was  jng  on  East  12th  Street  in  New 
announced  this  week,  with  the  York  City  adding  125,000  square 
election  of  officers  and  trustees,  to  its  50,000  square  feet 

Lowell  ’Thomas  is  new  presi-  of  publishing  facilities, 
dent  of  the  Fund.  Other  officers  ■ 

vicepresidents,  Edward  R.  t 

Murrow,  Lloyd  Stratton  and  SDX  InitiatGS  UciS 
index  tells  which  spool  con-  Wythe  Williams;  treasurer  and  Portland,  Ore. — The  city  ed- 
This  spool  is  removed  assistant  secretary,  Lucian  S.  jtors  of  the  Oregonian  and  the 

‘  —  Malcolm  Bauer  and 

treasurer,  Clyde  E.  Brown.  Harry  Leading  —  were  initiated 
A  Hal  Boyle  of  Associated  Press,  into  the  Oregon  chapter  of  Sig- 
be  and  Egbert  White  of  United  Na-  ma  Delta  Chi  May  25.  Others 

-  —  -  -  tions  World  have  been  added  to  initiated  were  Donald  McLeod, 

Plans  are  under  consideration  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  will  sports  news  editor  of  the  Ore- 
for  expanding  the  system  so  that  serve  with  Murrow  on  the  fi-  gonian,  and  Tom  Humphrey,  as- 
each  department  of  the  Tribune  nance  committee.  sociate  editor  of  the  Journal. 
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At  Mutual  Life,  we  have  a 
rather  large  family,  too  .  .  . 
overl,(XX),(XX)policyholders. 

But  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  keep  track  of  them,  it’s 
surprising  how  many  policyholders 
do  not  realize  that  their  old  life 
insurance  policies  may  have  actual 
cash  value,  and  for  that  reason  fail 
to  keep  in  touch  with  their  Com¬ 
pany  after  they  cease  paying  pre¬ 
miums. 

In  such  cases,  it  becomes  our 
responsibility  to  find  the  policy¬ 
holders  or  their  beneficiaries  and 
pay  them  the  money  that  is  theirs. 
Our  many  representatives  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  been  very  suc¬ 


cessful  in  locating  lost  policyholders 
and  their  beneficiaries.  Local  news¬ 
papers  have  been  particularly  help¬ 
ful,  too,  by  publishing  news  items 
seeking  their  whereabouts,  and  in 
many  cases  the  search  has  resulted 
in  the  payment  of  an  unexpected 
“windfall.” 

We  will  never  be  satisfied,  how¬ 
ever,  until  we  reach  the  time  when 
we  can  say  of  our  large  family  of 
policyholders,  “all  present  or  ac¬ 
counted  for.” 
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34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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2  Wisconsin 
Mills  Utilize 
Colorado  Pulp 

Denver  —  With  laboratory 
tests  now  conclusive  that  Colo¬ 
rado  spruce  and  pine  are  suit¬ 
able  in  the  production  of  wood 
pulp.  Coloradoans  are  looking 
hopefull.v  for  trends  indicating 
further  development  that  might 
bring  paper  production  near  the 
Rocky  Mountain  source  of  sup¬ 
ply. 

John  W.  Spencer.  Denver  Re¬ 
gional  U.  S.  Forester,  in  early 
April  advised  the  Colorado  Re¬ 
sources  Development  Council 
that  experiments  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Madi¬ 
son.  Wis.,  proved  that  tests  of 
beetle-killed  Engelman  Spruce 
had  been  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Since  that  time  approximate¬ 
ly  27,000.000  board  feet  of  tim¬ 
ber  has  been  sold  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  two  firms,  the  Falls 
Paper  and  Power  Co.  of  Oconto 
Falls,  Wis.,  and  the  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Co.  of 
Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wis.  The 
latter  firm  acquired  21,500,000 
board  feet,  and  will  market  its 
purchase  at  the  rate  of  5  mil¬ 
lion  to  10  million  feet  per  year. 

All  such  material  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  form  of  pulpwood. 

One  of  the  bottle-necks  en¬ 
countered  last  logging  season 
and  one  expected  to  give  some 
trouble  again,  is  the  shortage 
of  railroad  cars  of  suitable  type 
and  capacity  for  handling  the 
timber. 

Another  obstacle  has  been  the 
lack  of  ingress  to  the  sections 
where  beetle-killed  timber  can 
be  logged,  but  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  itself  has  constructed  two 
access  roads.  Additional  roads 
are  contemplated. 

The  Engelman  spruce,  Spen¬ 
cer  reported,  is  particularly 
adaptable  for  pulp  making  in 
that  its  resin  content  is  low. 

The  Colorado  timber  now 
under  contract  and  that  sold  last 
year  aggregates  62Vi  million 
feet  on  the  White  River  Forest 
alone,_  but  the  total  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  acreages  of  bettle-killed  tim¬ 
ber  in  that  region. 

Each  year  the  infested  tim¬ 
ber  becomes  less  usable  for  lum¬ 
ber  but  retains  its  value  for 
pulping  purposes. 

The  White  lliver  Forest  cov¬ 
ers  a  vast  area  of  ;aountains  and 
slopes  in  western  and  north¬ 
western  Colorado  where  the 
blight  was  most  pronounced. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  in 
addition  to  utilization  of  this 
timber,  other  lands  in  South¬ 
western  Colorado  unharmed  by 
the  kill,  will  come  under  the 
inspection  of  eastern  paper  mill 
owners  this  summer,  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  pulp  supplies 
from  Canada. 

Elton  K.  McQuery,  Resources 
Council  Executive  S^retary,  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  costs  of  logging, 
handling,  et  cetera,  can.  be 
equalize,  the  harvesting  of  this 
vast  stand  of  timber  nnay  rea¬ 
sonably  open  new  frontiers  for 
the  paper  industry  of  the  nation 
in  Colorado. 


News  Hounds 

Do  dogs  have  noses  for 
news? 

Affirmative  evidence  is  not 
conclusive,  but  there  was  this 
report  from  Jerusalem  by  U.P.'s 
Leo  Turner: 

"Three  dogs  were  in  the 
press  room  today,  romping  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  while  a 
Jewish  Agency  spokesman 
tried  to  carry  on  a  press  con¬ 
ference." 

New  Zealand 
Mill  Venture 
Under  Study 

San  Francisco — Consideration 
of  a  newsprint  mill  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  arrival  of  a  new  paper 
machine  in  Tasmania  brighten 
the  otherwise  drab  paper  situa¬ 
tion  in  Australia,  reports  Frank 
H.  Bartholomew,  United  Press 
vicepresident,  recently  returned 
from  Down  Under. 

Conversations  are  being  held 
between  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  publishers  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  mill  in  New  Zealand, 
where  both  water  power  and 
timber  are  abundant,  Bartholo¬ 
mew  said. 

Newspapers  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  virile  and  flourishing 
despite  continued  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions  and  price  controls,  he 
reported. 

A  trend  toward  establishment 
of  fortnightly  and  monthly  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  publica¬ 
tions  by  newspaper  operators 
was  noted.  The  Melbourne  Ar¬ 
gus  and  Melbourne  Herald  are 
among  newspapers  starting 
magazines  and  Sydney  Tele¬ 
graph  is  adding  a  second  maga¬ 
zine,  Bartholomew  said. 

Desire  to  keep  equipment 
working  was  given  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  as  the  basic  reason  for 
this  move.  Publishers  may  ob¬ 
tain  added  paper  for  magazines 
published  on  a  fortnightly  or 
longer  basis,  but  newsprint  quo¬ 
tas  continue  contracted. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  has 
added  new  press  equipment  and 
the  Herald  is  building  a  new 
press  from  blueprints  and  speci¬ 
fications  provided  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer,  Bartholo¬ 
mew  found. 

J.  P.  Baylew  of  Oceanic  Daily 
News,  Suva,  Fiji,  plans  his  first 
trip  to  America  when  the  liner 
Orangion  makes  its  maiden  voy¬ 
age  to  Vancouver  after  refitting, 
he  told  Bartholomew.  Riley  Al¬ 
len,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  edi¬ 
tor,  is  arriving  June  14  for  the 
national  political  conventions. 


New  Taunton  Scale 

Taunton,  Mass.  —  Typograph¬ 
ical  workers  at  the  Taunton 
Gazette  have  received  a  30  cents 
an  hour  increase,  under  new 
scales  agreed  upon  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  local  typograph¬ 
ical  union.  Day  workers  re¬ 
ceive  $70  for  a  40-hour  week, 
and  night  workers  $72.40. 


Publishers  Drop 
Negotiation  for 
St.  Croix  Mill 

Boston,  Mass. — Due  to  differ¬ 
ences  among  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  St.  Croix  Paper 
Co.,  the  $5,000,000  transaction 
has  been  called  off. 

The  transaction  was  near 
completion  when  the  group  of 
newspaper  publishers  decided 
against  the  move.  While  the 
identity  of  the  members  of  this 
group  has  never  been  revealed, 
the  letter  sent  out  to  the  St. 
Croix  stockholders  calling  off 
the  deal  appeared  on  stationery 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
The  publisher  of  the  News  acted 
as  spokesman  for  the  other  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  letter,  but  avoided 
mention  of  the  other  newspa¬ 
pers  involved. 

The  stockholders  had  been 
asked  earlier  this  year  to  de¬ 
posit  their  shares,  if  they  were 
willing  to  sell  them,  under  an 
agreement  giving  the  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer  the  right  to  examine 
the  mill  at  Woodland,  Maine, 
and  the  timberlands  in  Maine, 
and  then  submit  a  cash  offer. 
If  85  “T  accepted  the  plan,  the  ex¬ 
amination  was  to  take  place 
within  three  months.  The  stock 
sold  at  $200  to  $250  a  share  at 
the  time. 

The  required  85%  assented, 
and  the  transactions  progressed. 
The  stockholders,  however,  re¬ 
tained  the  right  to  refuse  any 
offer. 

The  differences  among  the 
prospective  buyers  which  led  to 
termination  of  the  transaction  is 
said  to  be  over  whether  the  cur¬ 
rent  newsprint  shortage  will  last 
long. 

Those  who  argued  that  the 
shortage  is  only  temporary, 
pointed  out  the  mill’s  produc¬ 
tion  is  sold  for  this  year  and 
next  and  it  would  be  1950  be¬ 
fore  a  new  buyer  could  get  any 
paper  for  himself. 

It  understood  that  other  pub¬ 
lishers  are  interested.  Mean¬ 
while  the  stockholders  are  re¬ 
taining  their  investment.  Among 
the  stockholders  is  the  Taylor 
family,  publishers  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 

■ 

Canadian  Paper 
Workers  Get  Boost 

Quebec  —  Pay  increases  for 
Anglo  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
employes,  as  well  as  for  those 
of  Canadian  International  Paper 
Co.,  were  announced  this  week. 

Ainglo  Canadian  has  signed  a 
new  agreement  with  the  A.F.L. 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Makers,  raising  the 
basic  pay  from  87  cents  to  $1  an 
hour.  This  brings  the  Quebec 
men  up  to  the  Ontario  wage 
scale. 

Canadian  International  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  pay  about  $1,- 
000,000  more  in  wages  this  year, 
as  the  result  of  a  new  contract 
providing  for  a  basic  pay  of  $1 
an  hour,  plus  a  general  10  cents 
an  hour  increase,  and  readjust¬ 
ment  of  14  cents  an  hour  to  me¬ 
chanics,  machinists  and  mill¬ 
wrights. 
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Realism  in  Photo  [ 

Edmonton,  Alta.  —  Periuia«  ' 
of  apple  blossoms  lend  real¬ 
ism  to  Staff  Photographer  Eric 
Bland's  study  of  Audrey  Crick 
caressing  a  tree  in  flower. 
The  Edmonton  Bulletin  front¬ 
paged  his  picture  in  apple- 
blossom-perfumed  ink. 


75,000-Ton 
Mill  Indicated 
In  B.C.  Grant 

San  Francisco — Plans  for  a 
mill  producing  75,000  tons  o( 
newsprint  annually  lie  behind 
a  British  Columbia  management 
license  grant  to  Canadian  West 
ern  Timber  Co.,  Ltd.,  E4P 
learns. 

Announcement  of  the  grant 
covering  timberlands  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Duncan  Bay,  Van 
couver  Island,  was  made  by 
H.  J.  Makin,  timber  company 
president.  He  disclosed  that  in 
addition,  his  firm  will  make 
available  125,000  to  1.50,000  acres 
of  logged-off,  regenerative  and 
other  lands  as  logged. 

Crown  Zellerbach  interests 
are  advising  Canadian  Western 
on  plans  for  development  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Duncan 
Bay,  it  was  learned. 

Light,  power  and  water  are 
available  at  the  Duncan  Bay 
site.  The  proposed  Vancouver 
Island  location  is  100  miles 
north  of  Vancouver  by  water 
and  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  Elk  Falls  operation  of  the 
British  Columbia  Power  Com 
mission. 

H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Co. 
has  announced  a  $12,000,000  pulp 
mill  will  be  erected  at  Nanaimo, 
also  on  Vancouver  Island.  It 
will  produce  sulphate  pulp  from 
waste  wood  only  and  will  be  in 
operation  in  1950. 

Idaho-Montana  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.  plans  a  sulphate  woodpulp 
mill  of  200-ton  daily  capacity  at 
Poison,  Mont. 

Powell  River  Company’s  No.  8 
paper  machine  with  2.000-feet 
per-minute  capacity  is  being  in¬ 
stalled,  but  officials  decline  com¬ 
ment  on  the  expected  date  of 
operations. 

■ 

Winchell  to  Quit 
'Jergens  JoumaT 

FLASH!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amer¬ 
ica  .  .  .  Walter  Winchell  is  giv¬ 
ing  up  editorship  of  the  Jergent 
Journal,  his  Sunday  night  news¬ 
cast  program,  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  King  Features  Syndicate 
columnist  disclosed  this  week  he 
is  withdrawing  from  the  Jergens 
show,  after  16  years,  because  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  spon¬ 
sor.  For  some  time,  it  is  known. 
he  has  objected  to  a  cornmercial 
plug  for  a  deodorant,  either  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  his 
newscast. 

Winchell  will  continue  on  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  net¬ 
work  after  Jan.  1,  under  an 
agreement  which  is  said  to  guar¬ 
antee  him  $520,000  a  year. 
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'I  Stassen  Lauds 
■  Free  Press  and 
Its  Protection 

Peoria.  Ill. — A  free  press  as 
a  bulwark  in  defense  of  Ameri¬ 
can  principles  of  freedom  was 
the  keynote  of  principal  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  spring  conference  of 
I  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
here  May  27-29. 

The  press,  especially  the  rural 
press,  was  urged  to  “continually 
be  on  guard  against  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  abuse  of  that  freedom, 
maintain  a  high  ethical  stand¬ 
ard  and  remain  free  from  all 
entangling  commitments  which 
might  handicap  its  ability  to 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
community,  the  state  and  the 
nation,”  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  its  closing  business  session. 

Harold  E.  Stassen  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Republican  candidate  for 
nomination  as  President,  de¬ 
clared  “Freedom  of  the  press  is 
interwoven  with  the  freedom  of 
men.” 

‘T  commend  you  and  the  press 
of  America  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  utilized  your 
freedom  and  protected  the  free¬ 
dom  of  others.”  he  said. 

The  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  were  characterized 
as  the  “last  defense  of  freedom’’ 
by  Ralph  Keller,  Minneapolis, 
manager  of  the  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

Report  on  Juvenile  Stories 
Prof.  John  Paul  Jones,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  school  of 
journalism,  reported  on  the 
juvenile  delinquency  coverage 
policies  of  300  daily  newspapers 
as  shown  in  a  survey  conducted 
in  an  advanced  journalism 
course. 

The  policy  was  not  to  use  the 
names  of  first  offenders  or  those 
under  16  or  17  years  old  except 
in  cases  of  murder  or  rape,  but 
to  use  names  and  detailed  cov¬ 
erage  in  case  of  repeated  of¬ 
fenses,  according  to  reports 
from  about  75%  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

About  10%  indicated  they 
used  the  names,  parental  back¬ 
ground  and  complete  coverage 
in  all  major  cases,  expressing 
belief  this  policy  was  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  combating  increase  of 
juvenile  crime. 

’The  membership  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  association  was  at  a  record 
high  of  502  for  1947  with  in¬ 
crease  from  432  in  1946.  Prof. 
R.  R.  Barlow,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  school  of  journalism  and 
association  secretary,  stated  455 
were  weeklies  and  47  were 
daily  papers. 

First  IPA  scholarship  awards 
were  made  to  juniors  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  journalism 
Khool  entering  rural  commun¬ 
ity  journalism  work  with  David 
I.  Lewis,  Edwardsville,  and 
Donovan  M.  Kramer,  Warsaw, 
receiving  the  honors  for  out¬ 
standing  students. 

New  methods  of  printing 
were  displayed  and  exhibited, 
‘  especially  techniques  used  in 
Chicago. 

A  clinic  for  diagnosis  of  news¬ 
papers  of  members  was  con¬ 
ducted  and  an  analysis  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  in  Illinois  was 
given  by  Professor  Barlow  at 


the  opening  session  at  which 
Charles  W.  Mills,  Vandalia 
Leader,  presided. 

Frank  P.  Johnson,  Kewanee 
Star-Courier  columnist,  spoke  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  at  which 
the  Peoria  traffic  safety  program 
was  discussed  by  George  Magen- 
heimer,  associate  editor,  Peoria 
Journal,  and  Robert  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  manager.  Safety  Council, 
Peoria  Association  of  Commerce. 

Arnold  Burnett,  managing 
editor,  Peoria  Journal,  was 
toastmaster  at  the  dinner  intro¬ 
ducing  Mr.  Stassen. 

■ 

National  Press  Club 
Admits  Radio  Group 

Washington  —  The  National 
Press  Club  has  broadened  its 
membership  base  to  include  in 
its  “active”  category,  with  the 
right  to  vote  for  and  hold  elec¬ 
tive  offices,  a  limited  number 
of  radio  newsmen. 

Restricted  for  the  40  years  of 
its  existence  up  to  now  to  men 
employed  by  published  media, 
the  active  membership  hereafter 
will  include  “those  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  work  involves  the  gather¬ 
ing,  writing  or  editing  of  news 
for  dissemination  by  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  or  facsimile.” 

On  three  past  occasions,  pro¬ 
posals  to  admit  broadcast  em¬ 
ployes  to  the  active  classed 
failed  of  adoption. 

A  “letter  of  intent”  was 
adopted  as  part  of  the  change  in 
the  club  constitution.  It  ex¬ 
plained  that  news  reporters  and 
news  executives  in  radio,  up  to 
the  level  of  managing  editor  on 
a  newspaper,  are  included,  but 
station  owners  or  advertising 
men  are  not. 

■ 

4th  of  July  Safety 
Editorials  Sought 

Chicago  —  Editorial  writers 
again  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  safety  campaign  sponsored 
by  the  National  Safety  Council. 

TTie  committee  which  will  re¬ 
view  editorials  includes  George 
A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher;  A.  T. 
Burch,  associate  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Stafford 
Davis,  editor  of  National  Pub¬ 
lisher;  W.  Earl  Hall,  managing 
editor  of  the  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette,  and  Joseph  W. 
LaBine,  editor  of  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary. 
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Portland  News 
Plants  Survive 
Drastic  Flood 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Disastrous 
flood  waters  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Columbia  River 
took  lives,  did  $100,000,000  dam¬ 
age,  and  toppled  radio  towers 
but  failed  to  damage  the  new 
building  of  the  Oregon  Journal, 
on  the  Willamette  River  water¬ 
front,  or  the  new  building  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  farther  up 
the  hill. 

Some  Journal  equipment  was 
moved  to  the  mezzanine  as  a 
precaution,  but  the  management 
plans  to  move  into  its  new  plant 
as  scheduled,  June  19. 

The  Oregonian  moved  execu¬ 
tive,  advertising,  and  promotion 
departments  into  its  new  plant 
oyer  the  Memorial  holiday,  des¬ 
pite  floods  that  kept  the  news 
crew  too  busy  to  change  oflSces. 

The  flood  took  many  lives  in 
Portland’s  warbuilt  suburb  of 
Vanport.  The  toll  cannot  be 
counted  until  the  water  subsides 
from  an  expected  second  crest. 

Calling  it  the  “biggest  story 
we  ever  covered,”  newspaper¬ 
men  gave  the  disaster  a  photo¬ 
graph  coverage,  claimed  to  be 
the  best  in  history. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  as¬ 
signed  five  photographers. 
Acme  s  staff  of  six  moved  more 
pictures  out  than  on  any  story 
other  than  United  Nations,  not 
excepting  the  Texas  Disaster. 
The  Journal  had  four-page  pic¬ 
ture  sections  in  the  Monday  and 
Tuesda.v  issues. 

The  Journal  used  a  helicopter 
and  Stinson  plane  to  add  shots 
that  resulted  in  more  than  7,000 
square  inches  of  disaster  cuts  be¬ 
yond  regular  engraving. 

Telephoto  machines  did  a  fort¬ 
night’s  work  daily,  carrying  40 
pictures  per  day. 

Acme,  INP,  AP,  and  LA  news 
photographers  were  early  on  the 
scene  despite  “reassuring”  re¬ 
ports  from  official  sources  on  the 
bland,  sunny  Memorial  holiday. 
The  first  dikes  broke  Sunday 
afternoon,  immediately  imperil¬ 
ing  18,700  residents  of  Vanport. 

Firsthand  stories  made  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  Journal  extras  in  two 
hours.  (Vanport  was  inundated 
within  an  hour.) 

Portland  radio  joined  with  the 
press  in  reporting  the  disaster. 
When  Oregonian's  NBC  KGW 
tower  was  crashed  over  by  a 
floating  14-unit  apartment  house, 
KALE  made  available  its  extra 
tower  and  transmitter  on  Mt. 
Scott.  Relay  work  was  done  by 
KOIN,  Portland’s  CBS  outlet. 
It  was  by  broadcast  facilities 
that  retail  grocers  were  called 
into  service  with  food  for  refu¬ 
gees  in  the  stricken  areas. 

Lights  on  the  toppled  KGW 
tower  continued  to  blink 
through  the  water  all  night. 

Wire  recorders  were  rendered 
useless  by  hot  lines,  so  that 
KALE  us^  portable  dynamos  to 
achieve  on-the-spot  news  report¬ 
ing.  4 

Mrs.  Rolla  Crick,  wife  of  a 
Journal  reporter,  'phoned  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  flood  from  her 
mother's  house.  She  was  told 
by  the  operator  she  could  not 
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charge  the  call  to  the  Journal 
because  the  suburban  exchange 
in  Vanport  was  dead.  Finally, 
the  operator  agreed  to  take  the 
call. 

“I’ll  get  your  call  through  and 
charge  it  to  fate,”  she  said. 

Crick,  a  Vanport  resident, 
phoned  eyewitness  stories  until 
the  lines  went  dead  and  water 
forced  him  out  of  his  house. 

NBC  Offers 
Facilities  at$l 
For  U.  S.  'Voice' 

Washington — Charles  R.  Den¬ 
ny,  vicepresident  and  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  advised  Congress 
this  week  to  establish  a  defini¬ 
tive  policy  for  the  conduct  of 
short-wave  broadcast  operations 
of  the  United  States. 

“In  the  final  analysis,”  Denny 
said,  “there  are  two  basic  alter¬ 
natives.  The  first  is  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  complete  private  operations. 
The  other  alternative  is  com¬ 
plete  Government  operation. 
Congress  must  choose  between 
them.” 

Denny,  a  former  chairman  of 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  offered  to  Congress 
recommendations  by  Brig.  Gen. 
David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
NBC,  that  all  international 
broadcasting  operations  be  uni¬ 
fied  in  a  Government-controlled 
foundation  or  in  one  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government. 

“If  this  were  done,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,”  he  re¬ 
vealed,  “is  prepar^  to  lease  its 
three  50-kilowatt  short-wave  sta¬ 
tions  to  the  Government  or  to 
a  Government-controlled  foun¬ 
dation  for  one  dollar  a  year  and 
withdraw  from  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  broadcasting  pro¬ 
gramming.” 

Denny  testified  before  the 
Joint  Subcommittees  which  are 
investigating  several  scripts 
broadcast  by  short-wave  in 
Spanish  to  Latin  America  by 
NBC  under  State  Department 
contract.  Some  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  raised  objections  to 
these  scripts. 

Denny  pointed  out  that  objec¬ 
tionable  broadcasts  constituted 
only  a  fragment  of  NBC's  inter¬ 
national  short-wave  broadcasts 
since  their  inception  in  1929, 
actually  less  than  one-third  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  present  total. 
He  declared  emphatically  there 
was  no  evidence  of  disloyalty  or 
sabotage  on  the  part  of  Rene 
Borgia,  writer  of  the  scripts  in 
question,  and  Alberto  Gandero, 
Borgia’s  supervisor  at  the  time. 
Both  the  writer  and  the  super¬ 
visor,  Denny  pointed  out,  had 
been  checked  for  loyalty  by  ap¬ 
propriate  governmental  authori¬ 
ties  before  being  employed  by 
NBC. 

■ 

New  Paper  Storage 

New  York  Daily  News  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  warehouse  in 
Brooklyn  to  be  used  as  a  paper 
storage.  The  property  has  a 
frontage  of  900  feet  on  Butter¬ 
milk  Channel  and  the  Bay. 


Plan  Submitted 
For  Better 
UN  Coverage 

Measures  designed  to  permit 
fuller  and  more  accurate  cover¬ 
age  of  United  Nations  activities 
were  recommended  to  UN’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Information 
this  week  by  its  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Information  Experts. 

The  advisory  group,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  reports  from  subcommit¬ 
tees  representing  all  informa¬ 
tion  media,  endorsed  a  program 
encouraging  wider  reporting  of 
UN  work  and  removal  of  bar¬ 
riers  now  preventing  worldwide 
dissemination  of  such  news. 

Most  of  the  reports  asked  that 
steps  be  taken  to  attract  more 
correspondents  from  member 
states  abroad,  to  insure  more  at¬ 
tention  to  non  political  UN  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  to  provide  relief 
from  high  cable  rates  and  im¬ 
port  duties. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Raul  Noriega,  former  editor  of 
El  Nacional,  Mexico  City,  took 
up  discussion  of  the  problem 
last  week  after  complaints  of 
“fragmentary  and  generally  dis¬ 
torted”  coverage  had  been  made 
by  Assistant  Secretary-General 
Benjamin  Cohen  (E.  &  P.,  May 
29.  p.  8). 

One  recommendation,  present¬ 
ed  by  the  subcommittee  on  the 
press,  was  debated  at  length  be¬ 
fore  final  approval.  It  was  a 
suggestion  that  more  of  UN’s 
group  meetings  be  opened  to  the 
press. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Whitclaw  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  em¬ 
phasized  that  closed  meetings 
“are  liable  to  lead  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  incorrect  reports  based 
on  one  sided  information.” 

Finn  Moe  of  Norway,  objected 
on  the  ground  that  secrecy  is 
'necessary  when  “delicate  nego¬ 
tiations”  are  in  progress. 

The  matter  was  settled  with 
agreement  that  closed  meetings 
should  be  opened  “except  where 
there  is  strong  reason  to  the  con¬ 
trary.”  It  was  recommended 
further  that  in  the  case  of  closed 
mee'ings  the  proceedings  should 
be  reported  as  fully  as  possible 
to  the  press. 

To  increase  the  number  of 
correspondents  at  headquarters, 
It  was  suggested  that:  1.  Three 
to  six-month  fellowships  for 
journalists  be  established,  to  be 
financed  by  national  and  inter¬ 
national  foundations,  and  2. 
Means  be  found  whereby  costs 
of  sending  correspondents  can 
be  met  in  foreign  currencies. 

Other  members  of  the  press 
subcommittee  are  Thomas  J. 
Hamilton.  New  York  Times; 
■Vernon  Bartlett,  London  News 
Chronicle;  Elmano  Cardim,  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Comercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
T.  C.  T  ang,  New  York  Bureau, 
Central  News  Agency  of  China; 
and  Jiri  Hroneck,  chief,  political 
division,  Czechoslovak  radio. 

■ 

O'M  &  O  ' Appointed 

Appointment  of  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  as  national  advertising 
representative  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Telegram. 


Unwary  Press  I 
Risks  Freedom,  * 
Claims  Benton 

It  is  for  their  own  good  that 
American  publishers  should  keep 
alert  to  the  need  for  extending 
freedom  of  the  press  in  areai 
beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  'Wil¬ 
liam  Benton,  chief  of  the  U.  S, 
delegation  to  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ference  on  World  Information. 

Benton  told  members  of  ^ 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City,  June  2, 
that  the  luke  warm  attitude  of 
U.  S.  publishers  and  editors  had 
complicated  the  American  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  conference. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Ben¬ 
ton  said,  “by  the  time  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Geneva  the  conference 
had  already  adopted  two”  con¬ 
ventions  limiting  the  press.  Ihe 
first  condemned  “warmonger¬ 
ing”  by  the  press.  (The  U.S.S.R 
attitude  is  to  dub  American  ob¬ 
jective  reporting,  “warmonger¬ 
ing.”  )  The  other  condemned 
“reporting  that  injured  good  re¬ 
lations  among  states.” 

He  said  the  question  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  conventions  is  out 
for  review  now  among  the  na¬ 
tions  and  that  their  answers  are 
due  back  by  July  5. 

America,  and  for  that  matter 
the  other  Western  nations,  have 
prepared  to  proceed  with  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  covenants,  said 
Benton  in  answer  to  a  question 
about  Russian  participation.  He 
said  it  would  be  “absurd”  to 
have  expected  U.S.S.R.  coopera¬ 
tion  and  that  “we  are  wholly 
prepared  to  proceed  without 
them.” 

Benton  cited  particularly  a 
U.  S. -sponsored  convention  which 
states  there  are  no  valid  grounds 
for  censorship  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  tran.smission  of  news  ma¬ 
terial  except  for  reasons  of 
“military  security.” 

He  said  this  issue  symbolizes 
the  kind  of  world  the  U.  S. 
wants  and  puts  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
the  defensive. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  elose  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  nunh 
bar  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  «nt 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Boa 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  147! 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  5,  1948 
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CLASSIFIED 


newspaper  appraisals 


Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  Yorfe 


newspaper  brokers 


Appraisals,  Sales  and  Finances. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  .Ath  St..  Los  Angeles  13 
Phone;  MA-67874 


Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Esperienced  puhlishers-brokers 
Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City.  California. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  with 
esreilent  futures,  offered  by  former 
publisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  GAB- 
BERT,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside.  Cal. 


C.APAP.LE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Lea  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Plesssnt.  Michigan. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 


DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
sad  sold  without  publicity. 


MIDWEST  AGENCY,  TUSCOLA,  ILL. 
Competent,  confidential  service  to 
sellers  and  buyers  of  weeklies. 


♦  ★  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  Weekly:  no  plant;  grosses 
$8,000:  nets  $4,000  plus;  price  $1,500 
cash.  Box  2457.  Boynton  Beach,  Fla. 


EXCLUSIVE  PENNSYLVANIA  dally, 
good  earnings  Excellent  opportunity. 
Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GROWING  free  distribution,  weekly, 
"farmed  out.”  8  years  old.  $50M 
Tosr  noss.  Big  future.  Near  Chicago. 
Keil  buy  $22!4M.  selling  account  of 
health.  Address  Box  9876,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

GROWING  NEGRO  WEEKLY.  Ex¬ 
clusive  north  California  territory. 
Present  owner  white.  Will  sell  half  in- 
terest.  Box  9967,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LARGE  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
semi  and  weeklies  located  on  the  west 
coast.  Gross  $500,000.  Net  $90,000. 
Unusual  inventory  of  equipment  ade¬ 
quate  for  large  volume.  $200,000  to 
handle.  Box  1020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONLY  paper  printed  in  Boulder  City, 
Nevada,  home  of  Boulder  (Hoover) 
Dam.  Vast  expansion  of  heavy  indus¬ 
try  coming.  $45,000.  R.  E.  Carter, 
News. 

NEW  Eastern  Pennsylvania  weekly 
Mopposed  in  community  of  10,000. 
Will  gross  $15,000  in  first  year.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  expansion. 
Puhliaher  must  retire.  Box  1058,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  California  Weekly  News- 
Wer  and  job  shop.  Fully  equipped.  3 
linotypes,  Indlow,  elrod,  plenty  of  type 
and  other  machinery  all  in  flrat  elass 
jqadltion.  Grossing  $185,000  annual¬ 
ly.  T.  Dougherty,  306D  Cypress  Dr., 
Ugnna  Calif.  Phone  11442. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  twin 
weeklies  grossing  over  $31M,  very  at¬ 
tractive  earnings.  Ben  Shulman  A 
•Associates,  500  I^fth  Ave.,  New  York 
18.  New  York.  Phone:  BRj-ant  9-1132. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BUYS 

1.  40  year  weekly.  Grosses  $45,000 
year.  Nets  $14,000  year.  Full  price 
.$50,000.  '/J  down. 

2.  Semi-weekly.  Can  go  daily.  Nets 
$17,000  year.  Full  price  $60,000.  H 
down. 

3.  Profitable  free  weekly  right  in  L.  A. 
No  plent.  Can  be  bought  cheap  with 
'A  down  and  many  other  fine  buys. 
Jack  L.  Stoll,  2326  Cloverdale  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 


STRONG  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY, 
near  New  York  City,  grossing  over 
$40,000  with  job  work,  excellent  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Ben  Shulman  &  Associates, 
500  Eiftli  -Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  News¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


W  E  E  K  L  Y  NEW'SPAPERS  FOR 
SALE:  2  printed,  1  plant.  Model  5 
Lino,  2  extra  mags — Babcock  1  opti- 
mus,  2  rev.  cylinders,  etc.,  towns  10 
miles  apsrt  in  Missouri  Ozarks.  1200 
subscribers  paid  in  advance.  Ideal  for 
2 — can  be  gold  mine  for  owners  living 
in  one  of  towns,  especially  vets. 
Owners  have  two  other  papers  55 
miles  away,  cannot  give  proper  atten¬ 
tion.  Priced  at  $8000  cash,  or  $9500, 
half  down.  Save  stamps  unless  finan¬ 
cially  able.  No  leases.  This  is  bona 
fide  offer  of  property  with  wonderful 
possibi’ities.  Zevely  Publishing  Co., 
Linn,  Missouri. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


JUST  SOLD  Christianburg  Va.  News. 
Other  clients  desire  Carolina  and  Va. 
papers.  Let  me  know  if  you  wish  to 
sell.  South’s  Newspaper  Agency.  Rock 
Hill.  S.  C.,  A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr. 


I  WANT  to  buy  a  daily  without  a 
down  payment:  former  New  York  City 
newspaperman,  owner  of  New  York 
City  advertising  agency  and  publisher 
of  trade  magazines.  Age  35  and  single. 
Box  1028.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN-editor,  veteran,  married, 
30.  “brushing  up”  since  war,  wants 
responsible  position  small  daily  with 
definite  opportunity  to  begin  buying 
stock  from  start.  Especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  paper  whose  owner  wishes  to 
retire  gradually  or  at  once  and  for  a 
time  maintain  paternal  interest  in 
paper.  Write  Box  9923,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WILL  BUY  WEEKLY  newspaper  with 
plant  located  within  75  miles  of  New 
York  City.  Box  1022,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WILL  BUY  all  or  control  Mid-West 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Bank  reference. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FORSAIJ 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Rontera. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Cliases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. _ 

MONOTYPE  equipment  and  two  cast¬ 
ers,  material  making  machine,  giant 
matrices,  all  necesary  equipment  and 
fittings  Good  condition.  Also  $2 
Vertical  Miehles.  William  B.  Edmond¬ 
son  Co..  1264  Commercial  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  —  8 
Hamilton  proofreader's  desks  —  10 
Model  K  Linotype  machines  with  DC 
Drives,  Margach  feeder  and  electric 
pot.  Address  Chicago  Daily  News,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill, 

FOR  SALE— GOSS  15*  duo-cooled 
curved  Casting  Box  like  new  and  in 
first  class  condition  with  metal  pnmp 
and  spout.  Also  Hoe  15*-23  9/16* 
sheet  cut  off  finishing  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  tails,  shaving  and  cooling 
plates  from  15*  casting  box.  Priced 
for  immediate  disposal.  The  Qary- 
Post  Tribnne,  Gary,  Indiana. _ 

ROUSE  BAND  SAW,  two  blades,  with 
*4  hp  three-phase  220-voU,  60-cycle 
AC  motor.  Good  condition.  $300.00. 
Charlotte  News,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

MODEL  eSMs  Intertype  NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 

Model  14  Linotype  sheets.  -All  other  papers.  The  Paper 

Monotype  Material  Maker  Merchants’  Co.,  147  West  42nd  St., 

Monotype  Giant  Caster,  4  molds,  63  New  York  City.  Telephone:  CHelsea 
fonts  mats,  42  to  72  point.  2-4603. 

P.AYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPES — Several  machines  avail 
able  for  early  delivery,  or  will  find 
you  any  model  Linotype  or  Intertype. 
Publishers  Equipment  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
588.  Atlanta  1,  Georgia. 


FOR  S.ALE :  Model  19  Linotype,  two 
main  magazines,  six  and  eight  point 
mats  full  fonts,  two  auxiliary  maga¬ 
zines,  30  and  18  figures,  30  caps, 
four-mold  wheel.  Now  working  48 
hours  week,  $2,500.  Herald-Bulletin, 
Burley.  Idaho. 


FOR  S.ALE.  Model  8  Linotype,  includ¬ 
ing  four  mold  disc,  three  brass  maga¬ 
zines,  220  -A.C.  electric  pot.  Modern¬ 
ized  and  in  good  condition,  has  fast 
distributor  screws,  universal  ejector, 
up-to-date  Rouse  tit  jaw  and  left 
hand  vice  jaw  change.  Available  July 
1st.  Box  1036,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MODEL  eSM  and  Model  B-SM  Inter¬ 
types,  with  gas  pots,  fully  equipped, 
some  mats.  Available  within  30  days. 
Box  1021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

MODEL  14  Linotype,  dual  keyboard, 
gas  pot,  fast  distributor.  3  molds,  AC 
motor,  serial  over  31M,  good  operating 
condition.  Price  $3500. 

WM.  C.  WALSH  CORP. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

BA.  7-4806 


NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
Now  York  18,  New  York 


GOSS  MOULDING  MACHINE. 
$500.00.  Cushman  Flat  Plate  Router 
only  six  years  old,  $350.00.  Available 
immediately.  Write  or  wire  News-Her¬ 
ald.  Vanconver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


NEW  ELEVATING  Form  Trucks— 
Shipment  3  to  4  weeks.  Top  size  24A 
X  30A,  6-inch  vertical  movement,  yerj 
heavy  construction.  Single-wheel  hard- 
rubber  casters.  AMERICAN  PRINT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc.,  63  Park 
Row,  New  York  City  7,  New  York. 


GOSS  AND  HOE  full  page  Flat  Shav¬ 
ers;  Wesel  10  X  27  Elec.  Proof  Press; 
Hoe  full  pg.  Flat  Casting  Box;  Model 
289  Baum  Automatic  Folder,  size  21  z 
28  max.  sheet,  complete  with  A.C. 
motors:  Model  A  and  B  Kelly  Auto¬ 
matics:  39"  Chandler  A  Price  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Cutter.  NEW  36*  Na¬ 
tional  Hydraulic  and  44*  Automatic 
Power  Cutters.  New  Saws,  Balers, 
Drills,  Renters.  All  Steel  Form  Tables, 
etc.  Send  for  new  current  list.  Tliomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE 

6  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoast  color  couples 
22%"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-arm  reels,  fensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-break  detectors,  two 
double  folders,  two  75  hp  A.C. 

motors  and  controls,  two  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
16  pg.  press,  I  to  I,  stereo,  A.C. 

GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  22%",  stereo,  A.C. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width,  4-deck,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


NEWSPRINT 


Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn.  79  Wall  Street.  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  H.Unover  2-0165. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  JUNE 

ROLLS  17  TO  70  INCHES 
Sheets  24  by  36"  and  larger.  S.  B. 
Behrens  A  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone:  ORchard  4-6460. 
Ask  for  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments,  Can¬ 
adian,  any  size  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  1006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  tise 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9965,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


V.4RI  TYPERS,  three  short  carriage, 
oae  long,  nearly  new,  with  type  fonts, 
special  ribbon,  ready  for  newspaper  or 
offset  production.  $3,000  for  the  four. 
Box  1035.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  October  1,  1948,  Goss  4 
deck,  32-page  2  plate  wide,  23% 
cut-off,  plate  7/16  thick,  30  h.p.  A.C. 
motor  with  controller,  Hoe  Casting 
Box,  Plate  Finisher,  Form-O-Mat 
scorcher,  20  chases.  General  Manager, 
Meriden  Record.  Meriden,  Connecticut. 


HOE  AND  DUPLEX  mat  roller.  Tubu¬ 
lar  casting  box,  16  used  form  tables, 
semi-plate  finishing  block.  Box  903, 
Boise.  Idaho.  _ 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  17  x  22  WEBEN- 
DORFER  offset  press;  in  excellent 
condition;  a  good  buy  at  $4600. 
Available  at  once.  Economy  Printing 
Concern.  Inc.,  Berne,  Indiana. 


FOB  SALE:  One  24  page,  six  unit. 
Duplex  Tubular  Press  with  balloon 
former  and  stereotyping  equipment.  In 
excellent  condition,  and  can  be  seen 
in  operation.  Write  P.  O.  Box  215, 
Jackson.  Mississippi.  _ 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22%*,  8  column,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP.  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  wili  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 


FOR  SALE 

59  Babcock  cylinder  press,  2  revoln- 
tions.  sheet  siie  38  x  53)4*,  hand  fed, 
AC  motor,  jogger  delivery,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  price  $3500. 

WM.  C.  WALSH  CORP. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
_ BA.  7-4806 _ 

TWO  NEWSPAPER  40  HP.  A.C. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler  -  Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3 
H  P.  220  V,  3  Ph.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

ST?lREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21$4 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailcutter,  shavers,  3,000 
pound  furnaces,  chipping  blocks, 
Forin-O-Scorch,  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91,  CONN. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  diemantied.  moved,  erected,  local 
and  lone  distance  service. 


W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  FEATURE  assignments 
on  Homan  Interest,  Politics,  Home¬ 
town  Visitors,  etc.,  handled  promptly 
at  your  line  rate.  Box  9872,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOUl 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  67 


WTiy  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
seli  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  3,  P&P  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
you  more  money. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 


Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 


Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22.  PennsjWftniA. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 


Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 
Box  9964,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 


Rotary  ofld  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1132 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


WANTED— Pollard-Aliin 
Reliefographs ;  Style  H, 

Marginal  Automatic  Addressers.  Box 
1007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCHOOLS 


WANTED:  16  to  24  page  rotary  press 
with  complete  stereo  equipment  for 
October  delivery.  Torrance  Herald, 
Torrance,  California. 


PRACTICAL  INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE 
instruction.  None  better.  Bennett 
holds  world  records.  Limited  enroll¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog.  Milo  Bennett's 
School,  English,  Indiana. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


HELP  US  FILL  ORDERS  for  low 
base  Model  5s.  Please  write  serial 
number  equipment,  condition,  price 
and  delivery.  Publishers  Equipment 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  588,  Atlanta  1,  Ga. 


WESEL  PROOF  PRESS.  USED. 
Westwood  Hills  Press,  Los  Angeles  24, 
California. 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1314  inch  printing  diameter. 
2114  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  newspaper  syndicate.  Must  have 
full  knowledge  of  operation,  control, 
management.  Party  selected  must  be 
A-1  writer  and  reside  in  Hollywood, 
California.  Company  will  help  right 
party  obtain  living  quarters.  Send 
fnll  details  first  letter.  Box  9899, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 


to  become  president  of  highly  reput¬ 
able  organization  in  the  publishing 
field.  ‘This  person’s  name  must  add 
the  highest  prestige  and  dignity  to  the 
company.  Prefer  person  with  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Party  selected  may 
either  reside  in  New  York  City  or 
Hollywood.  California.  Box  9900, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


WANTED:  16-page  rotary  press  (AC 
drive)  complete  with  stpreo  equipment. 
Tribune.  Concord,  North  Carolina. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


ATTENTION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
Old  Established  Firm  will  pay  yon  to 
contact  papers  your  Association  for 
splendid  circulation  feature  write  for 
details  give  home  address  strictiy  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  9851,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  LANCE  PRESS  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHERS:  tap  the  world’s  publishing 
markets.  Organization  with  unsurpas¬ 
sed  domestic  and  foreign  outlets  for 

5 our  B  and  W  and  color  feature  sets. 

o  block  spidication  deals;  yon  re¬ 
ceive  commission  on  every  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Transatlantic  News  Features, 
Inc.,  117  West  46th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 


GOING  abroad  July.  Experienced;  83 
years  old.  Itinerary  flexible.  Rex  M. 
Corfmun,  3528  W.  Walnut,  Chicago 
24.  Ill. 


PROFESSIONAL  journalist.  Smith 
college  graduate,  seeks  post  Paris 
writing  for  United  States  publications. 
Multl-Iingual,  able  travel.  Box  1003, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


E  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  IS 
NEWS!  Experienced  research-writer 
can  supply  newsworthy  features  or 
spot  news  coverage.  Wide  contacts 
politics,  industry  and  labor.  Box  1037, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN — Attract¬ 
ive  proposition  open  to  an  experienced 
advertising  salesman  who  knows  news- 
papering.  Midwest  daily  in  rapidly 
expanding  community.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Complete  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  9976,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  FOR  TWO  OUT¬ 
STANDING  weeklies,  city  of  5600. 
Must  be  experienced.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  man.  News-Leader, 
Rochelle.  Illinois. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER:  Immediate 
opening  for  experienced  classified 
manager.  Must  be  good  saiesman  with 
ability  to  manage  staff  of  35.  Prefer 
young  man.  Volume  now  over  five 
pages  daily.  Will  consider  hiring  as¬ 
sistant  manager  who  desires  to  better 
himself.  References  required.  Write: 
Mr.  Jack  Speer,  Advertising  Director, 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SUPERVISOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  young  lady 
to  step  into  a  newly  established  post 
in  a  fast  growing  department  of  news¬ 
paper  located  near  New  York  City. 
Recent  expansion  of  telephone  staff 
necessitates  employment  of  working 
supervisor  who  is  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  telephone  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Write  stating  age,  experience, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1027.  Editor  A  Publisher.  All  I 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 


WANTED — Local  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  southern  newspaper  of  25,000 
circulation.  Must  be  good  on  layouts, 
developing  regular  accounts  and  sell¬ 
ing  special  promotions.  Might  con¬ 
sider  training  first  class  advertising 
solicitor.  Box  9864,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  Newspaper  Advertising 

Salesman,  must  be  good  on  layout  and 
copy,  enlarging  department.  Write  in 
full,  age,  experience,  references.  Jno 
0.  Lambert,  Business  Manager,  Nat¬ 
chez  Democrat,  Natchez.  Mississippi. 


WE  ARE  looking  for  a  young  man  to 
move  into  a  key  spot  in  a  10-man  re¬ 
tail  department  that  produces  top  line¬ 
age  figures  among  cities  twice  its  size. 
Must  have  several  years’  experience, 
preferably  on  a  small  city  daily — lay¬ 
out  ability  a  MUST,  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  good  job  now  and  a 
chance  for  advancement  with  our 
group  of  papers.  Housing  conditions 
tough.  Ohio  city  125.000.  Write  ns 
full  details  about  your  record.  Send 
along  some  layonts  and  tell  ns  ex¬ 
pected  salary.  Box  1043,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  MAN,  30  to  35  age  grot,  '  PW 
and  college  graduate  preferred,  f*  I  m 
leading  national  trade  publication;  a.  I 
perienced  reporting,  rewrite,  featzji  ■  WH 
articles,  copy  desk.  Mostly  outiili 
work,  some  travel,  covering  trzA 
conventions,  etc.  Friendly  type,  got! 
personality,  capable  of  meeting  bifi. 
ness  executives  and  addressing  trsA 
groups  is  sought  for  this  job.  Stall 
qualifications  and  starting  salary  n, 
quirement.  Address  Box  9920,  gii. 
tor  A  Publisher, 


REPORTER,  Recent  graduate.  Rod, 
land  County  Messenger,  Haverstrs* 
New  York.  ' 


REPORTER-REWRITE-MAN 
If  you’re  looking  ahead,  here  is  u 
opportunity  to  establish  yourself  win 
a  rapidly  growing  daily  newspaper. 
Located  close  to  suburban  Chicaio! 
Position  offers  attractive  salary. 
complete  history  of  newspaper  bach 
ground  and  experience,  age  and  otbn 
qualifientions.  Write  Box  1044,  E4i. 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  build 
circulation  for  national  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  court  newspapers.  Box  1057, 
Editor  A  Puhl'sher. 


OIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  small, 
progressive  ABC  daily.  Little  mer¬ 
chant  plan.  Permanent.  Just  the  place 
for  competent  young  man  to  take  full 
department  responsibilities.  Write 
fully,  give  references.  Ttirlock  (Calif.) 
.Tonrna! 


CIRCULA’HON  MANAGER  for  aggres- 
sive  newspaper  in  growing  University 
town.  Ideal  city  in  which  to  live. 
Must  have  experience  both  city  and 
country  circulation.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Housing  available.  Norman 
Transcript,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed 
June  28  on  5  month  old  weekday  4M 
unopposed  afternoon  merger  of  two 
strong  county  papers.  Doubled  circu¬ 
lation  desired.  Daily  new  here  and 
possibilities  good.  Contact  fast  and 
'  fully.  Franklin  Yates.  Times-Gazette, 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 


CUB  WANTED 

Weekly  newspaper,  50  miles  north  of 
New  York  City,  seeks  cub  to  handle, 
under  supervision,  news  reporting, 
feature  writing,  make-up,  general  edit¬ 
ing.  Car  necessary.  Box  1005,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Copy  and  lay¬ 
out  experience  essential.  Selling  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  accounts  of  man  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  managership  and 
to  create  new  business.  Good  starting 
salary  plus  commissions.  lOM  after¬ 
noon  daily  near  Philadelphia.  Box 
9981,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


WE  WILL  represent  you  in  Detroit 
and  middlewest.  Cover  stories  of  any 
type.  Handle  ;^blicity  programs.  Top 
quality  work.  Experienced  staff.  No 
selling.  Box  9928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
with  background  in  public  finance 
and  taxation  for  large  afternoon  daily 
in  southern  New  England.  Prefer  col¬ 
lege  graduate  in  30-48  age  group  who 
has  had  newspaper  experience  in  this 
field.  Permanent  position  with  at¬ 
tractive  salary  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  State  qualifications  fully 
and  indicate  starting  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1012,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  daily  newspsp^  i 
has  opening  for  copyreader  for  n.  S' 
porter.  Will  consider  experienced  au  ■ 
or  man  with  limited  experience.  Giu  - 
full  details  of  educational  hackgrousi  t 
experience,  salary,  etc.  Address  Mii! 
aging  Editor,  Salt  Lake  Telegria.  i 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


SPORTS  DESK — One  of  southweit'i 
leading  newspapers  wants  competest, 
experienced  man  for  sports  desk  n. 
signment.  Must  be  good  craBsman  sd( 
well  backgrounded  in  all  sports.  Let. 
ters  confidential.  Box  1045,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


COMBINA’nON  MAN  OR  LINOTTP8 
OPERATOR  WANTED.  Permaaeit.  i 
3754  hour,  5  day  week,  scale  $8,944 
nights.  Saturday  and  Sunday  tff. 
Paid  vacation.  Pension  plan.  Ua{vs^ 
sity  community.  Prefer  single  man  ac¬ 
count  of  housing.  Write  Box  195$ 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Three  trade  paper  Circu¬ 
lation  Representatives  for  southern 
states  to  sell  five  trade  journals  for 
a  southern  organization.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  with  high  compensation  for 
men  of  ability.  No  high-pressure  or 
temporary  men  wanted.  This  is  a  per¬ 
manent  position  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Must  have  car  and  be 
will'ng  to  travel.  Box  1001,  Editor  A 
Pe  ii.sher. 


POSITION  OPEN  for  all-around 
printer  in  Butler  University  print 
shop.  The  individual  should  be  sblt 
to  handle  floor  job,  operate  linotype, 
flatbed  and  job  presses.  Write  De- 
Forest  O’Dell,  Journalism  Departnnent, 
Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ini 


PRESSMAN,  combination  stereo.  Goss- 
Aiitoplate.  Los  Angeles.  Box  1049, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COLLEGE  graduate  to  gather,  edit 
and  broadcast  local  news  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  city.  Must  have  news  reporting 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  of 
education,  experience  and  references. 
Box  1033,  Editor  A  Publisher., 


COPY  READER,  experienced,  accurate 
for  progressive  morning  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
full  details,  including  salary  needs. 
Box  9999.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  working  foreman  wanted 
in  ten-man  expanding  newspaper-job 
shop  in  Connecticut.  Will  consider 
only  man  with  proven  production  rec¬ 
ord  and  A-1  personnel  relations.  Give 
facts,  references,  salary,  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1047.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  roast  Carolina  newspaper 
wants  working  foreman  able  to  open 
ate,  make  machine  repairs,  snperviie 
job  department  as  well  as  all  newspa¬ 
per  operations,  able  and  willing  ta 
teach  conscientious  apprentices  and 
build  efficient  shop  staff.  $80  mini¬ 
mum.  Good  future.  Write  Box  9#87, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  PRINTER,  ad,  job  and 
makeiii).  Middle-aged  man  with  templ¬ 
ate  habits  for  steady  situation.  Write 
A.  W.  Pjyman,  Foreman,  Clarksburg 
Publishing  Co..  Clarksburg,  W.  Vs. 


WANTED:  Straight  matter  operator. 
One  of  the  most  modern  shops  in  the 
Southwest.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Non-union.  Apply  Charles 
Fischer  Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis, 
New  Mexico.  _ _ 


WANTED:  WORKING  FOREMAN  for 
job  shop  who  understands  prices, 
makeup  and  how  to  run  the  job  shop. 
Will  furnish  housing.  Give  full  infor¬ 
mation  in  first  letter.  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land,  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Clarksbu^ 
Publishing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
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HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


pBINTER  COMPOSITOR  with  work- 
iu  knowledge  of  linotype.  By  one  of 
iiericn’*  top  weeklies.  Write  Box 
jjlg,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


help  wanted— salesmen 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  |  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


IfNDICATE  has  opening  for  junior 
Isleirntn  contacting  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors.  Newspaper  experience  and  car 
necessary.  Box  9969,  Editor  k 

Pnblislier. _ 

salesmen — New  York  City,  part 
York  State  and  Connecticut. 
Anting  ink  manufacturers.  Newspa¬ 
pers  only.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 


YOUNG  SALESMAN 

witb  growing  feature  syndicate.  Flair 
for  promotion  and  wide  experience  on 
rosd  required.  Qive  complete  details, 
bickground,  experience  and  expected 
islsry.  Box  1008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lllid:y,l:iMTHj:tsk‘aHj:Virslo 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Berths  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Metl  for  secondary  market  paper 
oiershsdowed  by  big  dlty,  or  for  lag- 
{iof  paper  in  competitire  area.  Strong 
idrertising  and  circulation-building 
(iperience;  knows  other  departments 
ilio.  Highly  recommended.  $10,000. 
Box  9911,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


•ADVERTISING  man,  25.  BBA,  5 
jnn  agency  and  publication  experi¬ 
ence;  copy,  layout,  space  sales,  pro¬ 
motion  Box  1049.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVERTTSING  MANAGER  15  years 
migsiine  experience.  Valuable  Con- 
tsets.  Handle  staff.  Wants  newspaper 
spot.  Box  9968,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


CAM  WANTS  opportunity  on  larger 
piper.  Now  on  daily  15,000  circula-  '***' 

tion.  stair  of  5,  excellent  ten  year  re¬ 
cord,  fine  recommendations.  Prefer  - 

northern  state  from  New  York  to  Wy-  KXPERIENOEr 
oming.  $100  week  minimum,  bonus  on  sporfs«  riting  jol 
increase  Box  9917,  Editor  k  Pub-  two  daily  pape 
lisher.  editor,  wire  edit 

CLASSIFIED  Manager  —  Young,  ex-  desire  sports.  2 
pfrienced  on  weekly  and  dailies.  Sj”.  t>  Sv  ' 

Strong  on  buildinfc  nndeveloped  classi*  r.d»tor  k  Pnblis 
fird  section.  Excellent  record,  refer-  FOUMVR  Fnn 
Hen.'-  offer!  Future!  ‘repoVter 

L002,  Editor  k  Publisher. _  make-up,  1 

greater  classified  volume  news  or  feature 
tor  prestige,  profits  I  Young,  aggressive  Box  1038,  Editc 
clutifled  manager  desires  change  for  wPTTnrp 

rteiter  opportunity,  earnings.  Excel-  GOOD  \\KITr.li 
lent  record  on  small  competitive  daily.  metropolitan 
Msrricd.  Salary,  bonus.  Prefer  West,  rewrite  (prefei 
Bnx  9971,  Editor  k  Publisher.  5^' 

w*  Uoncre'^\r2e  dl 

^slfiel  Prefer  Mid-West  or  East  Hes.  Radio  rep 
Wdisher  *  city.  Box  1053 

QITII  A  <rfl  AU(«  wn  a  — _v — ‘  .->.»»»  HOUSE  OnOAI 

SITUATIONS  W ANTED — EDITORIAL  work  wanted  l 

alert  writer,  34.  seeks  home  on  A-1  Tf*.'!*.  Mperlei 

5™!  paper.  8  years  features,  editing,  united  PrCTS, 
PRO,  teaching.  Assets;  Harvard  A.B.,  weekly. _  Adept 
nose  for  foreign  news,  adaptability, 

Wd  work.  Box  1032,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liihcr.  Ave..  Chieago  3 

Calling  eastern  editors:  June  I  WANT 

rndnstf  Syracuse  University  anxious  January.  '48. 
to  begin  work  on  daily  or  weekly  edi-  yearns  for  dsil 
•  *  .■i<i«i  vetOTan.  24,  school  of  dling  weekly  ho 
training,  two  college  pa-  but  not  enthn 
pen.  one  daily,  one  weekly,  with  ex-  small  daily  expi 
teniiTe  reporting,  copyreading  and  of  clean,  clever 
d**'?Pa  living  Syracuse,  write  side  of  desk,  j 
**ox  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  k  Publis 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  5,  1948 


A  FEATURE  AND 
PICTURE  EDITOR  AVAILABLE 
Years  on  Eastern  papers,  also  as  chief 
of  copy  desk,  news,  makeup,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  1025,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ALERT,  enthusiastic,  well-educated, 
young,  single,  REPORTER  craves  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  work  after  6 
months  doing  political  publicity.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  9891,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  with  limited 
experience,  desires  job  in  editorial  de¬ 
partment  on  daily  or  weekly.  Single, 
veteran,  22,  Brown  A.B. — English. 
Prefer  East.  Salai^  secondary.  John 
B.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  268,  Bo. 
Orange.  New  Jersey. 


CHURCH  EDITOR  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  interested  in  making  new 
connection  on  or  about  September  1. 
Would  prefer  reorganising  chnrch 
news  setup.  Ten  years’  experience. 
Box  9.S04.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  all-around  newspaper¬ 
man.  20  years  metropolitan,  smaller 
city  on  rim.  slot  telegraph,  city  desks. 
Now  employed.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1056,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  copyreader,  39.  sober, 
dependable;  good  references.  C.  M. 
Cole,  508  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 
Cslifornia. 


DETROIT  EDITOR,  will  write  fea¬ 
ture.!  on  as.signment,  or  represent 
magazine,  trade  journal,  or  newspaper. 
Subjeets:  industry,  trade,  economic 
trends,  technical,  personalities.  Good 
background  in  newspaper  work,  engin¬ 
eering,  economic  research.  Excellent 
eonnections.  Write  Box  27,  Detroit  23, 
Michigan. 


EDITOR — Rounded  weekly  experience, 
promotion-minded.  Resume  and  per¬ 
sonal  clips  furnished  on  request.  Can 
call  for  interview  anywhere  in  East; 
no  obligation.  Bachelor.  Box  1051, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Industrial  background.  College 
trained,  seeks  editorship  trade  puMi- 
eation.  public  relations  directorship. 
$6000  minimum.  Box  1011,  Editor  k 
Piihlisher. 


EFFICIENT,  creative,  honor  journal¬ 
ism  grad.  Plenty  experience  house  or¬ 
gans.  seeks  editorial,  copy  position. 
Box  9982.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 

REPORTER  AND  REWRITE  MAN 
25,  now  with  New  York  City  borough 
daily,  seeks  change  to  post  anywhere 
ontside  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Graduate  in  1943  of  top-ranking  uni¬ 
versity;  Army  publication  and  PRO 
experience.  Immediately  available. 
Owns  ear.  Box  1030,  Editor  k  Pnb-  i 
lislier. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  aeekg 
sportsM  riting  job.  Worked  for  U.P.  and 
two  daily  papers.  Have  been  sports 
pilifor.  wire  editor  and  police  reporter. 
Desire  sports.  25  and  married.  College 
graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1052, 
Editoe  k  Publisher. 

FORMER  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  college 
daily,  reporter  metropolitan  daily. 
Brown  M.A.  23.  with  knowledge  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up,  heads,  rewrites,  seeks 
news  or  features  spot  after  June  30. 
Box  1038,  Editor  k  Pnbllsher. _ 

GOOD  WRITER,  trained  by  17  years 
on  metropolitan,  small  city  dailies  as 
rewrite  (preferred),  reporter,  labor 
and  editing,  seeks  steady  position  in 
Southern  California.  Recommendations. 
College.  True  detective,  magazine  arti- 
eles.  Radio  reporting,  editing.  Publi- 
eity.  Box  1053,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

HOUSE  ORGAN  or  community  paper 
work  wanted  by  reporter  with  two 
years’  experience,  one  year  with 
United  Press,  one  with  a  Chieago 
weekly.  Adept  at  hnman  interest,  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Single.  26,  go  anywhere. 
Write  Bill  Ellis.  7256  W.  Thomdale 
Ave..  Chicago  31,  Illinois. _ 

I  WANT  TO  REFORM  I 
January.  ’48.  B.  J.  from  Missouri 
yearns  for  daily  deadline.  Now  han¬ 
dling  weekly  house  organ  competently, 
but  not  enthnaiastically.  Year  of 
small  daily  experience  backs  prodneer 
of  clean,  clever  copy.  Sports,  on  either 
side  of  desk,  preferred.  Box  9995, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


I  LEARN  FAST  and  love  hard  work. 
June  Journalism  grad  wishes  editorial 
position  on  small  daily.  You’ll  like  my 
features;  will  go  anywhere;  excel¬ 
lent  references;  available  July  1.  Bob 
Rothstein,  1305  University,  Boulder, 
Colorado. 


MANAGING  editor  and  city  editor, 
small  daily,  seeks  change.  35,  Missouri 
graduate.  West  coast  preferred.  Box 
1026.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


MAN,  five  years  New  York  morning 
daily,  makeup,  copyreading,  rewrite, 
college  correspondence,  reporting, 
wants  reporter  job  with  daily.  $70 
weekly  to  start.  Box  1029,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


MY  RADIO  direction  finder  tnned  in 
on  adventure.  I  possess  airplane  and 
speed  graphic.  Qualified  on  both.  Ama¬ 
zon  type.  Not  unattractive.  Editorial 
experienee.  Can  do  my  own  darkroom 
work.  Conscientious.  Box  1024,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  seeking  post 
on  city  daily.  Three  years’  experience 
metropolitan  paper  and  one  year 
traveling  assignment  now  nearing 
completion.  General  assignmenta  with 
specialty  of  schools  and  education. 
Box  99'77,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  University  journalism 
student,  24.  wants  cub  reporting  job 
this  summer  with  intent  of  working 
permanently  for  paper  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  June  ’49.  Experience  staff  writer 
for  school  paper  and  Army  publica¬ 
tion.  Go  anywhere  in  East,  but  prefer 
within  200  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Can  do  editorial  cartoons.  10  years 
art  experience.  Box  1023,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  University  graduate, 
B.S.  in  journalism,  wants  position 
with  newspaper.  Several  years  photo¬ 
graphic  experience,  one  year  publicity. 
Write  Box  1050,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


RELIABLE  NEWSPAPER,  RADIO 
REPORTER,  wants  job  in  East  or 
Midwest  25,  single.  6  years  experi¬ 
enee.  Box  1054,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


REWRITE  man  former  London  and 
Paris  correspondent  wants  spot  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper.  24.  single,  veteran, 
available  immediately.  Box  9903, 
Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


REPOR'TER,  27,  seeks  post  on  daily 
in  city  20,000  or  larger.  Daily  and 
radio  news  experience.  Has  covered 
all  beats,  can  handle  sports,  features. 
B.  .T.  degree,  in  news  business  since 
1938  Ben  Zinser,  1716  West  Maine, 
Enid.  Okla. 


TO  PUBLISHERS 

This  is  addressed  only  to  those  pub¬ 
lishers  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  reader-confidence  in  their  news 
papers. 

It  is  addressed  particularly  to  those 
publishers  who,  dissatisfied  with  the 
reader-confidence  in  their  papers,  feel 
keenly  that  an  intelligent,  self-respect¬ 
ing  news  staff  is  a  newspaper’s  finest 
asset. 

It  is  addressed  even  more  psrticn- 
Isrly  to  those  publishers  who  would 
like  to  place  their  news  staffs  and 
their  news  columns  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  sn  executive  editor  or  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  capable  of  developing  a 
highly  competent  staff  devoted  to  pub¬ 
lic  service  journalism. 

If  yon  are  interested  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  such  a  person,  yon  may 
wish  to  communicate  with  the  man  in 
whose  behalf  this  advertisement  is 
written. 

This  man  is  at  present  employed  in 
the  direction  of  a  large  staff.  He  would 
like  to  work  under  contract  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  feels  that  the  growth  of  his 
newspe.per’s  cirenlation,  influence,  and 
money  profit  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  expansion  of  its  service  as  a 
public  spirited,  accurately  informed, 
intelligent  NEWSpaper. 

All  inquiries  will  be  considered  in 
the  strictest  confidence.  Box  1055,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  23.  experienced  large 
daily,  wants  New  York  City  post. 
Box  9936,  Editor  k  Publisher.  _ 


SPORTS  DESK  MAN,  now  in  east, 
desires  job  southern  afternoon  daily, 
preferably  Florida.  21  years  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Box  9992,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Former  United  Press  sports  writer  de¬ 
sires  position  as  sports  editor  or  com¬ 
bination  of  sports  and  general.  4 
years’  experience.  Written  in  south, 
south-west  and  mid-west.  College.  Vet. 
Capable  sports,  general,  police,  .fea¬ 
tures,  page  make  up,  copy  editing 
proof  reading.  Age  25,  married.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  9919,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


TOP  FLIGHT  news  background:  AP 
in  New  York  City;  S  A  S  in  Europe; 
midwest  daily,  all  beats,  now  editing 
national  trade  magazine  in  midwest. 
Want  stimulating  job  in  New  York 
City  area.  Film,  theatrical,  literary 
interests;  photo  sense,  versatile  writer, 
editor,  reporter  with  administrative 
ability.  Box  9986,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


WELL  DISCIPUNED 
Yonng  man,  veteran,  college  back¬ 
ground.  can  write,  go  anywhere,  salary 
secondary.  Box  9978,  Editor  k  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


12  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  all  phases 
editorial  work ;  employed ;  top  refer¬ 
ences;  veteran;  married;  minimnni 
salary,  $75.  Box  9913,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER;  graduates 
college  June;  will  go  anywhere;  ex¬ 
perience  as  Sports  Editor  (Allege 
Paper.  Desires  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  9863, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  B.A.  in  journalism, 
wants  publication  job,  summer  or  per- 
maneot.  Box  1039,  Editor  k  Publisner. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
MECHANICAL 


AM  LOOKING  for  spot  on  lOM  class 
paper  to  install  and  operate  my  one 
man  photo-engraving  plant.  Interested 
in  salary  or  salary  and  percentage  on 
commercial  work.  Box  9980,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


FULLY  qualified  pressroom  foreman  or 
mechanical  superintendent  available. 
Afternoon  daily  preferred.  .  Age  51. 
Thoroughly  experienced  with  color 
work,  stereotyping  and  all  types  of 
presses.  Box  1040,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


LABORATORY  Technician — Long  ex¬ 
perience,  commercial  and  news  photog¬ 
raphy,  Military  Service  Army  Photo¬ 
graphic  Staff — want  permanent  job. 
Engene  J.  Giannone,  37-38  91  Street, 
Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
PHOTOGRAPHER:  creative  thinking, 
fully  qualified,  29,  experienced.  New 
York  Home  office,  will  travel..  Box 
1015,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

35  and  energetic,  college  education. 
17  years  practical  experienee  on  newt, 
features;  portrait  specialist;  writing 
ability;  small  city  newspaper  pre¬ 
ferred.  References.  Box  9958,  Editor 

k  Pnblisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  AP  experienee. 
single,  sober,  no  genius,  but  competent 
news,  publicity,  commercial  and  lab. 
work.  Old  enongh  to  take  charge; 
yonng  enongh  to  take  orders.  Go  any¬ 
where;  do  anything.  Box  1041,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  relations  man,  7  years  active 
newspaper  experience,  available  An- 
gnst  16.  Edit  plant  magazine,  handle 
company-public  and  company-employe 
relations.  Married,  veteran,  30,  on* 
semester  college  graduate  work  in  ec¬ 
onomics.  Can  arrange  interview  soon. 
Salary  $5,200.  Write  immediately. 

Box  9922.  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  public  relations,  pablicity  as¬ 
sistant.  excellent  writer,  thorough 
knowledge  commercial  films,  college 
graduate  plus  Masters  credits,  adver¬ 
tising  prize-winner,  2  years  heavy 
ad  experience,  age  23,  can  travel,  now 
New  York  City.  Box  9993,  Editor  k 
Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


PROBABLY  every  editor  has  at 

some  time  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  his  readers  the  meaning 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  Enough 
has  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  fill  several  books.  In 
fact,  books  have  been  devoted 
to  the  topic. 

Recentiy  the  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  wrote 
a  lengthy  editorial  entitled 
“What  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Means.”  For  his  thesis  he  took 
Lord  Mansfield's  definition: 
“The  liberty  of  the  press  con¬ 
sists  of  printing  without  any 
previous  license,  subject  to  the 
consequences  of  the  law,”  as 
quoted  by  Lord  Rothermere  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  AP  banquet  in 
April. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  define 
it  more  accurately  or  more  com¬ 
pletely.  It  will  be  well  if,  in 
the  effort  to  preserve  this  great 
right,  we  adhere  closely  to  that 
definition,”  the  Times  said. 

«  •  • 

“SOMEITIMES,  in  these  modern 

days,  we  become  somewhat 
confused.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  is  described,  not  as  a  right 
of  the  press  itself,  but  as  a  right 
of  the  people.  We  call  it  the 
'right  to  know,’  the  ‘right  to  be 
Informed’,”  the  Times’  editorial 
continued. 

“Along  with  all  the  truth  in 
that  there  is  some  danger  in 
thus  shifting  the  emphasis.  We 
may  lose  sight  of  the  more  fun¬ 
damental  definition  given  by 
Lord  Mansfield. 

“To  substitute  the  right  to 
know,  or  to  be  informed,  could 
lead  us  in  directions  where  the 
freedom  inherent  in  the  simpler 
statement  could  be  jeopardized. 

"If  we  place  emphasis  upon 
the  right  to  be  informed  or  the 
right  to  know,  shallow-thinking 
men  may  proceed  from  there  to 
the  basis  that  this  public  right 
requires  that  some  sort  of  re¬ 
straint,  or  constraint,  may  be 
placed  upon  those  who  furnish 
information. 

"Then  we  should  have,  not 
the  free  press  which  is  granted 
to  us,  but  a  press  whose  free¬ 
dom  is  limited  by  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  broad  public  right 
to  be  informed  .  .  . 

“Such  liberty  to  print,  taken 
with  the  right  of  free  speech, 
simply  means  the  full  right  to 
utter  whatever  one  believes, 
whether  orally  or  in  print. 

“Whatever  general  rights 
there  are  of  the  people  to  know, 
or  to  be  informed,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  in  mind  the  in¬ 
dividual  character  of  this  right 
to  utter — or  not  to  utter. 

"If  wrongly  interpreted,  the 
right  to  know  or  to  be  informed 
might  r^uire  that  the  writer 
or  publisher  should  be  com- 
pell^  to  utter  statements  he 
did  not  wish  to  make,  or  in 
which  he  did  not  believe. 

“Some  in  these  modern  days 
concede  that  this  right  to  know 
requires  a  newspaper  to  give 
its  readers  all  or  both  sides  of 
any  question,  else  the  press’s 
charter  of  freedom  must  be 
amended  or  revised.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  the 
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simpler  definition  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  should  be  dis¬ 
torted  into  any  theory  of  that 
sort.  That  could  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  constraints  which 
would  prevent  the  editor  or 
writer  from  saying  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  and  saying  no  more,  and 
compelling  him  to  add  to  what 
he  wishes  to  say  that  to  which 
he  does  not  subscribe. 

“If  he  who  utters  his  opinion 
in  print  must  offer  all  sides  of 
an  issue,  then  he  is  reduced  to 
the  status  of  a  common  carrier 
of  information.  Under  our  sys¬ 
tem  the  common  carrier  is  li¬ 
censed  and  supervised.  .  .  . 

“The  right  to  know  or  to  be 
informed,  as  we  interpret  it, 
means  merely  the  right  of  the 
public  to  hear  all  sides  from 
those  who  wish  to  express  vary¬ 
ing  ideas,  and  not  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  same  source 
shall  offer  them  all  sides  of  the 
argument. 

"That  a  writer  may  wish  to 
present  ail  sides  may  be  a 
credit  to  him.  To  say  that  he 
must  do  so  is  another  matter. 

"The  liberty  of  the  press 
means  at  bottom  the  liberty  to 
print  and  circulate,  not  the  right 
of  someone  to  hear. 

“If  we  wish  to  retain  for 
people  generally  the  right  to 
hear  everything  and  the  right 
to  be  informed,  we  must  pre¬ 
serve  the  right  of  everyone  to 
say  what  he  pleases  in  print 
or  otherwise,  and  not  require 
him  to  say  what  he  does  not 
wish  to  say.” 

0  0  0 

THIS  is  an  unusual  approach  to 

the  topic.  We  think  it  would 
carry  more  weight  if  it  was 
addressed  more  specifically. 

Most  modern  newspapers  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts 
— news  and  editorial. 

We  don’t  believe  that  the 
modern  concept  of  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  responsibility  to  give  its 
readers  all  the  facts  in  its  news 
columns  interferes  in  any  way 
with  its  right  to  express  its  own 
opinion,  and  none  other,  in  its 
editorial  columns. 

Basically,  the  right  of  a  free 
press  includes  the  right  of  an 
editor  to  say  or  print  whatever 
he  pleases  anywhere  in  his 
newspaper.  ’That’s  the  way  our 
newspapers  used  to  be  printed 
decades  ago.  But  newspapers 
have  grown  up  with  a  better 
educated  and  more  sophisticated 
citizenry.  The  basic  freedom  is 
the  same,  except  for  libel  and 
decency  restrictions,  but  by 
common  practice  editors  have 
come  to  confine  their  advice  and 
opinion  on  one  page. 

’The  mantel  of  responsibility 
which  editors  have  acquired  in 
this  modern  civilization  calls 
for  them  also  to  print  an  un¬ 
biased  news  report.  If  an  edi¬ 
tor  doesn’t  want  to  fulfill  that 
responsibility  that  is  his  privi¬ 
lege,  but  readers  are  entitled  to 
go  elsewhere  for  their  informa¬ 
tion.  Therein  lies  the  people’s 
right  to  be  informed,  their  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  and  opinion 
of  all  shades,  as  the  Times 
stated. 


Gould  Defeats 
Navy  in  Battle 
For  China  Bar 

Descendant  of  one  of  the  tea- 
openers  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
Randall  Gould,  editor  of  the 
Shanghai  (China)  Evening  Post 
and  Mercury,  conducted  a  one- 
man  1948  version  in  Shanghai, 
May  15.  As  in  1776,  the  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  uphold  individual 
rights  against  the  “blindnesses” 
of  vaunted  authority. 

Gould’s  point  was  that  the  U. 
S.  Navy  had  no  right  to  put  an 
"Out-of-Bounds”  sign  on  the  New 
Ritz  Bar,  operated  by  Frank 
Yenalevicz,  U.  S.  Navy  veteran. 

Gould's  action  was  to  person¬ 
ally  take  down  the  sign  and 
make  humorous  comment  in  the 
Post  concerning  the  Navy’s  Lt. 
Comdr.  H.  J.  Schaefer  for  assum¬ 
ing  the  right  to  go  into  the  ci¬ 
vilian  territory  of  Shanghai  and 
attempt  to  exercise  extra-terri¬ 
torial  control. 

Gould  scored  a  victory.  An 
admiral  has  announced  that  the 
Navy  will  not  post  any  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Shanghai  hereafter. 

Yenalevicz’s  place  had  been 
posted  for  an  allegation  that  he 
had  employed  an  "impure”  host¬ 
ess.  The  Post’s  editor  reported 
there  was  no  hostess,  with  or 
without  purity,  and  the  Navy 
was  therefore  in  error. 

Yen  (the  Navy  veteran)  then 
called  Schaefer,  who  had  the 
sign  removed,  but  angrily  re¬ 
stored  it  three  hours  later — 
when  the  Post  was  out  with  the 
story. 

Schaefer  lost  the  subsequent 
battle,  in  which  Editor  Gould, 
backed  up  by  Woo  Kyatang, 
executive  editor,  and  by  the 
Chinese  press,  wrote  reams  of 
freedom  copy. 

Gould  says  he  is  coming  home 
soon,  but  not  because  of  his 
Shanghai  incident.  Exchange 
has  gotten  to  be  a  million  to  one, 
the  paper  costs  $50,000  a  copy, 
and  “the  pace  is  beginning  to 
tell.” 

■ 

Grant  County  Herald 
Cited  for  Reporting 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Grant 
County  Herald,  published  by  A. 
L.  Sherman,  Lancaster,  won  the 
bronze  plaque  offered  annually 
by  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  newspaper  which 
does  the  best  job  of  reporting 
public  affairs. 

Max  F.  Ninman,  Reedsburg 
Times-Press,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

June  6-11 — Special  Librj. 
ries  Assn.,  39th  convention. 
Hotel  Statler,  Washingtc* 
D.  C. 

June  10-12  —  Mississippi 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Bi 
loxi.  Miss. 

June  11-12 — Michigan  AP, 
Higgins  Lake. 

June  11-12  —  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  80th  an 
nual  meeting,  Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

June  11-13  —  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man 
agers  Assn.,  annual  conven- 
tion,  Del  Mar  Beach  Club 
Santa  Monica. 

June  13-16 — Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  44tt 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
Netherland  Plaza,  (Cincinnati 

June  13-16  —  National  In 
dustrial  Advertisers  Assn., 
26th  annual  conference.  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

June  13-17 — Advertising 
Association  of  the  West,  an 
nual  convention,  Sacramento 

June  13-17 — Association  of 
Classified  Advertising  Man 
agers.  National  Convention, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

June  15-17  —  International 
Circulation  Managers'  Assn. 
49th  annual  convention,  St 
Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

June  15-18  —  Corn  M 
Writers  conference,  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloom 
ington.  Ill. 

June  16^0  —  California 
Press  Assn.,  annual  excursion, 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

June  17-18 — California  AP 
News  Executives  convention 
Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
Calif. 

June  17-19  —  Negro  News 
paper  Publishers  Assn,  and 
Advertising,  Circulation  and 
Editorial  Societies,  joint  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Majestic 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

June  18-19  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn, 
annual  advertising  confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Brunswick,  Lan 
CRstcr. 

June  18-20 — Californift  Edi* 
torial  Conference,  CNPA, 
Stanford  University,  Calif. 

June  23-26  — Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn, 
summer  conference.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  Canada. 

June  2.3-26  — Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  women’s  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity  16th  annual  conven 
tion.  Milwaukee. 

June  24-26  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn, 
meeting.  Chateau  Frontenac, 
Quebec. 


As  every  newspaperman  knows 
“features,”  as  such,  syndicated 
and  otherwise,  come  and  go. 
Many  lack  the  lasting  quality. 
This  feature  grows  more  popular, 
year  after  year,  as  more  ud 
more  readers  “ASK  Haskin." 


The  Washington  Evening  Star  fE-213,021) 
has  renewed  its  contract  for  The  Haskia 
Service. 
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(<n  ‘MN-BETWEEN"  NEWSPAPER 


If  you  are  not  in  the  metropolitan  daily 
field  but  too  big  for  a  flat -bed  press,  then 
one  of  these  Goss-built  tubular  type 
presses  will  give  you  everything  you  want 
—  in  speed,  quality  printing,  and  economy. 

Most  important  of  all  is  their  extreme 
flexibility  of  page  and  color  combinations 
to  cover  almost  any  situation.  And  crowd¬ 
ing  this  feature  for  top  consideration  are 


the  full  accessibility,  ease  of  adjustment, 
and  simplicity  of  maintenance  in  a 
tubular  press. 

Pre-engineered  for  expansion,  more  units 
and  extra  color  facilities  can  be  added  to 
the  original  installation  at  any  time  with¬ 
out  interrupting  the  operation  of  the  press. 
Ask  for  comprehensive  data  on  the  latest 
design  tubular  presses. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  •  1535  5outh  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 


Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  LTD.,  PRESTON.  ENGLAND 
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/It  makes  great  sense. 

You  do  as  other  smart  retail 
grocery  advertisers  do— 
put  your  food  advertising  in 
The  Fort  Worth  Press. 

For  week  in,  week  out,  month  in, 
month  out,  more  and  more  Fort  Worth 
housewives  are  discovering  the  food  pages  of 
The  Press.  Using  the  money- saving  meal 
ideas.  Following  up  the  better  buys. 

The  evidence  is  in  the  chart  below.  After  six 
years  of  sensational  growth.  The  Press  now  i 
looms  unchallenged  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth 
— the  leader  in  linage  for  all  retail  grocery 
newspaper  advertising. 

Worth  looking  into  The  Fort  Worth  Press! 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


LINAGE  CHART 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947  -rj 

400,921 

398,566 

509,231 

608,501 

847,546 

1,104,307* 

OTHER 

j  NEWSPAPER  (E) 

L 

445,952 

489,233 

515,321 

466,165 

537,800 

594,259^ 

*lst  in  Fort  Worth— ( 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  World  Uhgram  COLUMBUS . Citiitn 

aEVElAND . Prcii  CINCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Prtti  KENTUCKY . Foil 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N*wi  Covingfon  tdilion,  Cincinnoli  Poif 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timt,  KNOXVILLE . NcwiStnlin*/ 


C*n*ral  Advrtising  Dtportm^nf 


230  Park  Avanua 


Naw  York 


DENVER . Rockr  Mt.  Ntw,  EVANSVILLE . Prm 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . Prttt 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commorciol  Appro!  FORT  WORTH . Prtu 

MEMPHIS . PnifScimilar  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribum 

WASHINGTON . N*wi  EL  PASO . Horold-Pod 

Chicago  *  San  FrancUco  •  Datroil  •  Cincinnati  •  Phiiadaiphia  •  Fort  Worth 
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